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THE OUTLOOK. 


(y= Chicago letter this week treats of the new 
library which Chicago is to have, of the Cro- 
nin investigation, and of other topics of the day in 
Chicago; the story told by Miss Anna L. Dawes 
under the title “ Oklahoma and the Cherokee Strip ” 
will repay careful reading; “A Personal Experi- 
ence ” of the flood at Williamsport contains amus- 
ing and serious incidents told by a correspondent 
on the spot; the Rev. Dr. Schauffler gives an 
account of the very interesting “Work Among the 
Slavs ;” Mr. J. H. Hyslop makes a thoughtful 
study of the peculiar features of “ Religious Life in 
Germany ;” Mrs. Julia B. Schauffler relates some 
pleasant experiences of a trip through ‘ By-Paths 
in the Alps ;” Mrs. Barr’s serial nears its close. In 
The Home Katharine S. Woodward, under the title 
“The Remaining Question,” discusses the problem 
of what shall be done with the college girl at home 
after graduation; “A Popular Sin” gives warn- 


ing against the American vice of extravagant use 


of ice-water; Glin Burton, under the pleasing title 
“Parsley and Other Green Things,” gives some 
timely suggestions to housekeepers. In Our Young 
Folks the story of an original and attractive sum- 
mer trip made by “Two Girls and a Wheel” is 


told by Laurie MacHenry; “ Naturgeschichte,” by 


Eugene A. Tuttle, puts before our young readers 
some of the most charming of “nature’s stories ;”’ 
a sketch is given of the patient and wonderful 
life of the late Laura Bridgman. In Sunday 
Afternoon we have the pleasure of printing a 
sermon by the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, of this city ; as 
it is “review Sunday,” the place of the usual Sun- 
day-school Lesson is taken by three short practical 
and readable articles on topics pertaining to church 
work and thought. The books treated most fully 
among our reviews for the week are Matthew 
Arnold’s “ Reports on Elementary Schools” and 
the new edition of Bourrienne’s “Memoirs of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,” the latter presenting some 
characteristic and amusing anecdotes of Napoleon. 


* * 
* 


The Berlin conference on Samoan affairs came 
to an end last week, the protocol having been 
signed by the representatives of the three Govern- 
ments. The terms of agreement have not been 
made public, and will probably remain largely mat- 
ter of conjecture until the meeting of the Senate, 


one of the conditions of the settlement being: that 


the protocol is to receive. the ratification of that 
body. It is announced, however, and probably by 
authority, that the principal feature of the agree- 
ment is the restoration of the status quo in Samoa ; 
in other words, the island is to be restored to the 
condition which was broken up by the Germans two 
years ago. Malietoa is to be reinstated on the 
throne, and the autonomy of the islands is reaffirmed 
and is hereafter to beeprotected by international 
guarantees. It is not known what disposition was 
made of Germany’s claim for indemnity for losses 
inflicted on German interests by the natives. Our 
Government has gained its point in this controversy, 
and gained it by a quiet, firm, and dignified attitude, 
devoid of bluster and in keeping with the traditions 


of the country. We have no direct interest in the 
islands of the South Pacific. The last thing in the 
world which Americans want is the responsibility 
of governing remote dependencies or of entering 
into complicated relations with foreign powers in 
the form of protectorates. We do not understand 
that any such new departure is indicated by the 
settlement of the Samoan question. The Germans 
had violated an agreement; this country has pro- 
tested against that violation, has insisted upon a 
restoration of a former state of things, and has 
carried its point. ‘The Administration has secured 
a very creditable and successful settlement of an 
international question which might have become 


dangerous. 


* * 
* 


The Civil Service Commission has given another 
evidence of the thoroughness and heartiness with 
which it is doing its work by securing the exten- 
sion of the Civil Service rules to include fifteen 
hundred employees of the Census Bureau, and 
the President has given evidence of his hearty co- 
operation by making the appeal of the Commission 
for its very material enlargement of the scope of the 
act operative. In the interview held between the 
Civil Service Commission and the President it is 
reported that the President expressed most strongly 
his determination to administer the Civil Service 
law strictly and impartially, and declared that in 
the endeavor to enforce the law the Commissioners 
could depend upon him. The members of the 
Commission are about to start on a tour of inspec- 
tion through the West and Northwest, and they 
propose to make a searching investigation and to 
expose all attempts to evade or nullify the law by 
those who should be its impartial executors. 


* 
* 


We receive some intimations from private sources 
that the Department of the Interior is thinking of 
adopting the principle that Agents of the Indians 
shall be appointed from members of the citizens of 
the Territory where the Indian tribes are located. 
We hope that these rumors are unauthenticated. 
We could hardly conceive of anything more pre- 
posterous than the adoption of any such rule. 
There are reasons why Territorial officers should 
be appointed from the citizens of the respective 
Territories. This fits in with self-government. But 
to appoint as guardians of these wards of the 
Nation men who happen to live in the vicinity of 


the wards is without any reason in its favor, and 


has some reasons very much against it. Most of 
the Indian difficulties grow out of questions at issue 
between the Indians and the people of the territory 


adjoining. The Indian Agent should be independ-. 


ent of the prejudices and the political, personal 
interests of the whites in order that he may form 


@ proper, independent, and judicial judgment in 


such eases. It would be far more rational to 
appoint as Indian Agents only army officers. 


* * 
* 


The Indian outbreak in Minnesota seems from 
the reports which reach us through the daily press to 
be due to the usual cause—a reasonable suspicion 
of threatened injustice by the whites. We con- 
dense from an editorial in the New York “ Times.”’ 
For some years difficulties have been brewing be- 


- Agents, admitted had been perpetrated. 


| fore made reference. 


tween the Chippewas of Minnesota and the lum- 


bermen. A commission appointed by the general 
Government made an award for damages inflicted 
on the Chippewa lands by construction of dams at 
the headwaters of the Mississippi and for the con- 
centration of the Indians on one _ reservation. 
Congress, after its usual fashion, delayed action on. 
the report of the Commission, then provided for a 
new one, and the Chippewas saw no sign that any 
reparation was to be given them for the wrong 
which the general Government, through its various 
While 
this condition existed with one tribe, the State 
Government, if we understand the facts, com- 
menced the digging of a ditch for irrigating pur- 
poses from a lake in which another tribe in the 
vicinity does its fishing. The Indians expected to see 
their lake drained and their avocation taken away 
from them ; they insisted that the draining should 
stop, and as it was not stopped they appealed to 
arms, drove away the workmen, and killed some of 
them. The military have now interfered, and we 
hope and trust will prevent, on the one hand, any 
further incursions by the Indians, and, on the other, 
any further draining of the lake, until the question 
at issue can be judicially and properly settled. 
The incident affords another illustration of the in- 
herent vice of a system which undertakes to pre- 
serve for the wild men a body of water or of land 
consecrated to the use of savagery which can be 
made far more prolific of food and of comfort if 
opened to civilization. 


Considerable progress has been made at Johns- 
town in repairing the ravages of the flood. The 
work has been systematized, has been put under 
charge of experienced contractors, and is to be paid 
for by the State as a matter of necessity for the pub- 
lic health and comfort. Dynamite has been used in 
very heavy charges on the wreckage at the bridge— 
so heavy, indeed, that on one day many houses left 
standing by the flood were seriously damaged by 
the explosions. The mass of wreckage has been 
broken up to a great extent, and some parts have 
been burned, hundreds of gallons of oil having 
been poured on. No epidemic disease has appeared. 
The generosity of the people of the country has 
continued to flow in generous streams ; New York 
City’s donations altogether amount to over three- 
quarters of a million dollars, and Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, and other cities have not been behind- 
hand in practical expression of sympathy. In Johns- 
town manufacturers and individuals have begun 
work on their own account, and, generally, the place 
has begun to assume an air of activity and recov- 
ery. A few bodies are still found from time to 
time. No trustworthy census has yet been made of 
the survivors, and the number of those lost is not 
known even approximately. It seems probable, 
however, that it is less than has been generally sup- 
posed. Supplies and other assistance are still being 


furnished to the survivors of the disaster. 


* * 
* 


Governor Hill has vetoed the Compulsory Edu- 
cation bill in this State, to which we have hereto- 
While it was not, as passed, 


quite so drastic in its provisions as originally re- 
ported, we agree with Governor Hill in thinking it 
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unnecessarily offensive in its invasions on the 
liberty of citizens, and with its interference in the 
control of parents over their children. The va- 
grancy of children, especially in our towns and 
cities, is a very scrious and threatening evil; the 
growing up of children in ignorance is a menace 
to the State against which the State has a right 
to protect itself; but any bill aiming to secure these 
results should certainly be very carefully drawn in 
such a way as to reduce interference with parental 
authority toa minimum. If the Governor’s inter- 
pretation of the provisions of this bill is correct, it 
is at least doubtful whether it was drafted with 
sufficient care. 


* s * 


The defeat of the Ballot Reform bill in Con- 
necticut is greatly to be regretted, and the respon- 
sibility of it rests solely upon Governor Bulkeley. 
The bill was introduced early in the session by 
the Republican members, in response to a very 
general public sentiment throughout the State. 
Almost as soon as reported it was passed by a large 
majority in both Houses, the Republicans supporting 
the measure and most of the Democrats voting for 


it, although not without objection to some of its feat-— 


ures. During the discussion of the bill every indica- 
tion pointed to the fact that it had behind it the judg- 
ment of the best people of the State. So far as we 
ean learn, every Republican newspaper but one in 
the State supported it, and almost every Democratic 
paper. There were fears that Governor Bulkeley 
would veto the bill, but it was hardly thought possi- 
ble in view of the remarkable unanimity of feeling 
in its favor. The Governor sent it back, however, 
without his signature and with a number of objec- 
tions ; among them the objection that the application 
of the bill to city and town elections would add 
greatly to the expense of elections, and that it was 
defective in not allowing the grouping of names on 
the ballots according to parties. The Republican 
majority in the Lower House of the Legislature 
loyally passed the bill over the veto, and then, 
out of courtesy to the Governor, reconsidered the 
vote and put the bill on the table. Subsequently 
the bill was amended by exempting from its pro- 
visions city and town elections, and was passed by 
the Lower House. Before it came to a vote in the 
Senate the objection was raised and sustained that 
a vetoed bill could not be voted upon save in 
the form in which it was vetoed. Subsequently 
the Senate defeated the bill. It is difficult to 
explain Governor Bulkeley’s action except on 
the ground of political motives which we hesitate 
to impute to him. It would have been a very easy 
matter, if he really desired the passage of the bill 
and seriously objected to the features which he spe- 
cially emphasized, to have intimated that in such a 
way as to secure a modification of the bill which 
would have secured his signature. 


* 
* 


In his eightieth year Mr. Gladstone shows few 
evidences of any impairment of strength or mental 
energy. For the last two weeks he has been mak- 
ing three and four political speeches a day, and his 
discussions, while they are marked in some cases 
with considerable caution, have touched a great 
variety of themes with his customary courage and 
suggestiveness. What he has been saying on the 
Irish question has been said so often that it has 
attracted very little attention, but his speech on 
disestablishment has been widely commented upon. 
He earnestly advocates disestablishment in Scotland; 
he is prepared to concede it in Wales ; but he does 
not think the hour has come for this decisive sepa- 
ration of Church and State in England. He holds 
that disestablishment should not be enforced until the 
country is ripe for it, and, in his judgment, England 
is not yet ripe. It would be a mistake from every 
point of view to precipitate discussion and action. 
He makes no concealment of his belief that dises- 
tablishment in England is only a matter of time. 


This position naturally draws the fire of two par- 
ties: the extreme Radicals are dissatisfied with 
it because it does not go far enough ; Conservative 
Churchmen, on the other hand, are dissatisfied with 
it because it goes too far. At this distance Mr. 


Gladstone’s position would seem to be fairly repre- 


sentative of his usual attitude and action. Although 
a devout Churchman, whose long life has been given 
in public and private to many eminent services to 
the Established Church, his mind is as open on this 
question as on any other. He anticipates, and is 
ready to see at the proper time, a modification of 
the English State which, when it comes, will be as 
radical as any that has ever been made. On the 
other hand, he appreciates the difficulties of the 
change, and urges that it be not made until the 
country is ready-for it—an illustration of a rare 
union of the best elements of the reformer and the 
conservative, the man who sees clearly the new 
ends to be attained, and yet who moves toward 
them by an evolutionary rather than by a revolu- 
tionary progress. 

Scotland, in spite of the leadership in religious 
and civil freedom which it has often sustained, is 
still associated, especially in ecclesiastical matters, 
with stanch conservatism. It is all the more sig- 
nificant, therefore, that the Scottish Free Church 
has recently taken unmistakable action in the direc- 
tion of religious progress. By an overwhelming 
vote, its General Assembly recently elected Dr. 
Marcus Dods, of Glasgow, to the chair of Exegesis 
in Edinburgh College, thus indorsing a man who 
has allied himself with the more liberal movement 
of thought in evangelical circles. Further than 
this, by a vote of 413 to 130, the Assembly ap- 
pointed a representative committee to consider cur- 
rent dissatisfaction with the Westminster Confes- 
sion, and to report such changes as in their judg- 
ment are needed to remove that dissatisfaction. 
The minority were strongly opposed to any modifi- 
cation of this ancient symbol which has been the 
creed of Scotch Presbyterianism for two and a half 
centuries. The action of the majority, therefore, 
is the more significant. It is not conclusive, but it 
recognizes as proper subject of inquiry the protests 
which are every day becoming more numerous, and 
it puts itself on record in favor of considering the 
question an open one and discussing it freely—a 
position which two of the great bodies of the Pres- 
byterian faith have now taken. 


* 
* 


It is definitely announced that Barnard College 
for Women will open its first academic year on the 
7th of October, beginning with a freshman class only. 
A commodious and very conveniently arranged 
house has been secured at No. 343 Madison Ave- 
nue, between Forty-fourth and Forty-fifth Streets, 
where the work of the college will be carried on. 
Examinations for admission will be identical with 
those required for admission to Columbia College, 
and the course of study will follow closely the 
course prescribed in Columbia College. The in- 
structors of the Barnard College have been selected 
from the professors of Columbia. The students of 
Barnard College will pass the Columbia examina- 
tions for degrees, and will receive from Columbia 
the same degrees which she confers upon her own 
students. It will be seen, therefore, that Barnard 
College will provide for women the same course of 
education and secure them the same academic 
recognition as are provided and secured for men by 
Columbia College. The administration and gov- 
ernment of Barnard College will be, however, en- 
tirely independent, the college having its own 
charter, its own Board of Trustees, and being en- 
tirely distinct from Columbia in all financial mat- 
ters. The fees for the year will be $150, and 
persons desiring any information concerning the 
course of study, requirements for admission, and 
other matters relating to Barnard College may 


address “Secretary of Academic Committee,” 715. 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. The trustees of 
Barnard College intend to supply educational 
facilities of the highest character, so that no girl 


of this city need go out of it for the purpose of -car- 


rying on advanced studies in any direction. 


* * 
* 


GENERAL News.—Stanley has been heard from 
again. A letter dated December 2, from Uriri on 
the Victoria Nyanza, states that the explorer had 
arrived there, that he had lost many men from 
disease and famine, and that he had left Emin Bey 
on the other side of the lake, fifteen days’ march 
away.—Sitting Bull has declared his opposition 
to the Sioux treaty, but the Commissioners will 
probably succeed in obtaining a sufficient number 
of signatures to the treaty. Forty persons were 
killed on Saturday by the falling in of the roof of 
a market in the City of Mexico; several thou- 
sand people are reported to have lost their lives by 
a fire in Suchow, China; about seventy-five pas- 
sengers were killed and many injured in a rail- 
way collision at Armagh, Ireland.——Calvin S. 
Brice has been elected Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. Alexander Sullivan, of 
Chicago, accused of having plotted the murder of 
Dr. Cronin,'has been released on $20,000 bail. 
John Gibbs Gilbert, who died in Boston on Monday, 
at the age of seventy-nine, was one of the best of 
American actors of the old comedy school. He ex- 
celled in such “ old men’s ” parts as “Sir Anthony 
Absolute” and “Sir Peter Teazle.” He was a man 
of unblemished character, and was widely respected 
and esteemed. Governor Hill has vetoed the 
Capitol Appropriation and Woman Factory In 
spectors bills. 


IS IT A SINECURE? 


E shall not deny a certain amount of plau- 
sibility in the suggestive article on “The 
Church Sinecure ” which we clip from the Brook- 
lyn “ Eagle ” and print in another column. We have 
no doubt that it expresses what is unexpressed in 
the minds of a number of people who see little or 
nothing of ministerial activity except a sermon on 
Sunday, which they imagine it is quite as easy to 
preach as it is to listen to. It is to be noted, 
however, that the criticism generally comes from 
the men who know least about church work: either 
from the people who do not go to church at all, or 
from those who go only on Sunday morning, and 
who, we may be permitted to add, because they 
never see the minister busy at any other time, 
imagine that this is the only time when he is busy. 
And yet there are some points in this article 
with which we are rather surprised to meet in so 
well edited a paper as the Brooklyn “ Eagle.” It 
assumes that the old time minister did more work 
because he preached longer sermons than his suc- 
cessor. Yet we venture to say that the editor of 
the “ Eagle ” will tell the young men on his staff 
that it requires more ability—that is, more real 
thought, preparation, intellectual life—to write a 
column than a page, and to write a really good 
paragraph thana column. Padding is cheap and 
easy ; condensation is intellectually expensive and 
difficult. In our own editorial experience we 
every week reject manuscripts because the author 
has taken too many words with which to express 
his thought. There is probably no part of The 
Christian Union which involves more intellectual 
labor than its Outlook paragraphs. Daniel Web- 
ster was once asked by a friend to say a few words 
in the Senate for a private bill. ‘A five minutes’ 
speech will be enough,” said the petitioner. “If 
you wanted an hour's speech, I might give it,” said 
Mr. Webster; “but I have not time to prepare a 
five minutes’ speech.”” The modern preacher must, 
and the successful preacher does, give his congre- 
gations at least as much as his predecessor gave. 
And he is under the necessity of putting into half 
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an hour what his predecessor put into an hour and 
a half. The man who thinks that modern preaching 
is @ sinecure may profitably take any volume of 
modern sermons by any one of our really success- 
ful preachers and compare it with a volume of past 
times, and he will find more ground covered in less 
space; he will find the language more terse, the 
style more compact, the introductions briefer, the 
mere accumulation of Scripture texts borrowed 
from a concordance far less. : 

He will also find a far greater range of topics 
treated. The ancient minister was almost purely 
theological. In his department he was an expert, 
and to his department he generally confined him- 
self. He dealt with one section of thought and 
life. The raodern minister is not permitted—if he 
is a true man he does not permit himself—this lim- 
itation. Whatever concerns the moral life of his 
people concerns him. Temperance, Sociology, the 
Industrial Problems, Education, the relation of 
Religion to the State, summer vacations and how 
to get the good of them, Darwinism, the last catas- 
trophe and its moral lessons, the Centennial and 
its significance, the latest religious novel, Evolution, 
Positivism and its prophets, the Higher Criticism— 
all come before him for treatment. He is talking 
to a congregation in which are men and women who 
have had as good an education as himself, who 
have better libraries, who have possibly nearly as 
much leisure, and who do as earnest thinking. - He 
is no priest to tell them ex cathedra what they ought 
to believe. He is a brother student telling them 
what he believes and why. And he speaks to men 
and women who will believe nothing, in morals, 
politics, or religion, unless he shows them a reason 
for his convictions. The books and magazines accu- 
mulate on his table, and he despairs ever to over- 
take the rapid work of modern thought; or, in his 
poverty, and far from public libraries, he gets only 
the echoes of the books and magazines in daily 
newspapers, and is in despair because he must speak 
on living themes and thoughts, himself uninformed 
as to the latest utterances of the greatest thinkers. 
The ancient preacher pulled a leisurely stroke on a 
placid lake ; the modern preacher pulls an oar upon 
a tempestuous current, and has all he can do to 
give his boat movement enough to secure for it 
steerage way. Nor is his task lightened when a 
preacher of pious platitudes bids him leave these 
themes alone and “ preach the Gospel.” His Master 
has told him to “ teach all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you ;” and to apply Christ’s commands 
to all the complicated problems of modern civiliza- 
tion he must study those problems, and know the 
latest and best interpretation of the word duty when 
applied to them. 

But he no longer makes pastoral calls! Some do, 
and some do not. But those who do not are 
generally men of executive and administrative 
ability, whose time and thought are fully absorbed 
in directing the energies of a working church. The 
minister may regard his church as a hospital, a 
retreat for the lame, the halt, and the blind, and 
his duty fulfilled in visiting and nursing his sick. 
Or he may regard his church as an army, and his 
first duty to be that of marshaling his forces and 
directing the campaign. When a soldier drops 
by the way wounded, or straggles to the rear because 
he is tired, or shows inclination to desert altogether, 
this minister goes after such, for he is nurse and 
surgeon as well as general. But the work of direc- 
tion is his great work. And this is a work of which 
our predecessors in the pulpit knew comparatively 
little. It is only within the last half, we might 
almost say the last quarter, century, that the church 
has become, in anything like its present degree, a 
working organization. The Brooklyn “ Eagle” 
thinks the church has but one meeting a week, and 
sometimes not even that. We do not know where 
the author of this editorial goes to church. But 
in the church which is, we believe, the nearest to 
the “ Eagle” office—Plymouth Church—there are 


thirty-nine meetings every week. Three Sunday- 
schools are held simultaneously; three preaching 
services on Sabbath evening simultaneously ; and 
during the week we believe that there is not an 
evening, and we doubt whether there is an after- 
noon, which is not set apart to some phase of 
church activity. Besides the church, the Sunday- 
school, the Sewing Society, the Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, the Young Men’s Union, the Young 
Ladies’ Guild, the Children’s Missionary Band, 
the two Chapels each with its planetary system of at- 
tached organizations, there are two Working Girls’ 
Clubs, and two Clubs of Boys and Young Men. The 
minister does not attend them all? No! certainly 
not. He attends very few of them. But he has 
to know them all: what they are doing, who does 
attend them, and whether the work fares well or 
ill. It is true that Plymouth Church is an ex- 
ceptionally large church and is doing an exception- 
ally large work. But it is also true that it is a 
church of exceptionally able men and women, quite 
competent to carry on the work without leadership. 
The village church does less, but has less with which 
to do. In many such the pastor and his wife are 
the vital force, the real inspiring and guiding power 
of Sunday-school, Bible class, sewing society, 
woman’s missionary organization, and young peo- 
ple’s meeting, as well as of the church services, 
the weekly prayer-meeting, and the social life. We 
had occasion recently to visit one such clergyman, 
the pastor of a small Episcopal church in the sub- 
urbs of New York City. He had on Sunday an 
early communion service at nine o’clock ; a regular 
church service, with sermon, at eleven o'clock ; 
a Sabbath-school which he superintended, taking 
also charge of a young people’s Bible class, from 
three to five o’clock ; and an evening service, with a 
second sermon, at half-past seven o’clock. His week 
was as busy as his Sunday, for he must recruit and 
retain his congregation by continual personal visit- 
ing ; and yet he had found time to establish a library 
and a young people’s literary society as a counter 
attraction to the saloon. No metropolitan preacher 
with all the church activities which it is his duty to 
oversee is harder worked than such a minister. 
And there are thousands of them in America un- 
known and unhonored outside their own quiet par- 
ishes. To suppose that the minister’s work consists 
only, or chiefly, in preaching one or two sermons on 


Sunday, conducting one prayer-meeting, and mak- 


ing few or many social calls, is wholly to misappre- 
hend his field and function. He is, or ought to be, 
the thought-leader of the most intellectual and in- 
dependent people in the community, the inspirer to 
noble activities of the most earnest and unselfish, 
the director and guide of their organic work, and 


their personal friend, counselor, and comfort in 


their deepest experiences of trial. 
His office is one full of a divine exhilaration, but 


it is not a sinecure. 


A DANGEROUS PRECEDENT. 


WE: publish on another page a statement from 
the New York “ Times” on which this edi- 
torial is based.» We wish our readers to have the 
facts in this case fully before them. ‘They are, in 
brief, this: That the President has removed the 
Chief Justice of Utah Territory because his admin- 
istration of the judicial office “ was not in harmony 
with the policy he (the President) deemed proper 
to be pursued with reference to Utah affairs.” The 
answer of the removed Judge is a dignified con- 
demnation of the attempt to control the judicial 
department of the Government by the Executive. 
“Tf,” he writes to the Attorney-General, “the 
President of the United States has any policy 
which he desires a Judge of the Supreme Court 
to carry out, other than the one I have pursued, 
you may say to him that he has done well to re- 
move 

We believe that the sober, reflective judgment of 


office during good behavior. 


thoughtful and independent Americans will condemn 
such a removal for such a cause as indefensible, a 
palpable violation of the spirit of American institu- 
tions, and a precedent which, if followed in the 
future, would be subversive of free government, in- 


deed of all true and just government. We desire, 


in our criticism of this action, to be entirely explicit. 
We do not condemn the policy which the President 
desires to see carried out in Utah affairs. The ap- 
pointment, as Chief Justice Sandford’s successor, of 
Charles S. Zane, whose vigorous prosecution of 
polygamists when Attorney-General of Utah won 
him a National reputation, indicates that the Presi- 
dent desires to see a like policy pursued now. With 
that policy we are in entire sympathy. We believe 
polygamy to be a crime against the law of nature 
and against the laws of the United States. We 
deny emphatically the right of any people to prac- 
tice it on territory belonging to the United States. 
We desire to see all who do practice it arrested, 
tried, convicted, and sentenced for the crime. We 
do not, therefore, criticise the President’s policy. 
Nor do we defend Chief Justice Sandford. We 
know nothing of his judicial career which entitles 
us either to inculpate or to exculpate him. His 
decisions might have been so palpably illegal as to 


demonstrate his incompetence or his prejudice; or 


his sentences might have been so mild as to practi- 
cally nullify the laws which he is sworn to execute : 
in either case he should be removed. But in either 
case he should be removed for that reason, and the 
reason should be openly and frankly stated. No 
such reason is stated. Presumably, therefore, no 
such reason exists. He is removed, not because his 
administration of his judicial office has not been in 
harmony with the law, but because it has not been 
in harmony with the policy which the President 
deems proper to be pursued in Utah affairs. It 
does not seem to have occurred to either the Presi- 
dent or his Attorney-General that judges are ap- 
pointed to administer their office in harmony with 
law and justice, not in harmony with the policy of 
the appointing power, and that to have any regard 
to the wishes or the views of the Executive, any 
regard, indeed, for anything except law and justice, 
is, and ought to be, a sufficient ground for impeach- 
ment. 

The absolute independence of the three depart- 
ments of the Government, the legislative, the exec- 
utive, the judicial, is the glory and the safeguard 
of our free institutions. It has been dwelt upon as 
the peculiar and essential feature of our Constitu- 
tion, not only by such American jurists and states 
men as Story, Kent, and Webster, but also by such 
foreign students of that document as Sir Henry 
Maine, Professor Bryce, and M. de Tocqueville. To 
violate it is to violate the fundamental principle of 
American political organization. To disregard it 
is to disregard the essential safeguards of a free 
people. Bitter experience has taught other nations 
the necessity of preserving the independence of the 
judiciary. Up to and through the time of the 
Stuarts the judges of England were subject to re- 
moval at the pleasure of-the King. It was the 
pleasure of James II. to remove independent 
judges, and put in their places judges who “ were 
in harmony with the policy he deemed proper to be 
pursued.” The culmination of this system was 
seen in the career of Jeffreys, who always insisted, 
and probably with truth, that he had never ex- 
ceeded the bounds set for him by his royal master. 
With the end of the Stuart dynasty came to an end 
for England the dependence of the judiciary on 
the executive. The judges of England now hold 
So also do all our 
Federal judges, save only those of the Territories. 
We doubt if there is a State in the Union in which 
judges can be removed at the pleasure of the Exec- 
utive. It is due to a political blunder that such 


removal is possible in any Territory. 
For consider what such a removal for such a rea- 
It means placing a portion of the citi- 


son means. 


| 
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zens of the United States under the despotic con- 
trol of the President of the United States. A law 
is no protection if there is not an independent judi- 
ciary to interpret and apply the law. If an Execu- 
tive opposed to Mormonism may appoint judges to 
execute his policy toward the Mormons, an Executive 
subservient to the Mormon hierarchy may appoint 
a judge to execute a policy in support of it. The 
will of the Executive becomes itself the law; the 
judiciary is merged in the Executive; the judge 
becomes a political subaltern to administer the 
policy which the President deems proper to be pur- 
sued. The Legislature may make what laws it 
pleases; if the Executive is to interpret and apply 
them, through judges appointed for the purpose of 
carrying out the will, not of the Legislature, but of 
the Executive, the Executive becomes the real law- 
maker. All functions of government are merged in 
the one. | 

We are aware that it is not easy to arouse any 
public interest in this case, or any public protest 
against this indefensible action. Pshaw! the 
reader will exclaim ; let the President do what he 
will with those polygamists; who cares? But if it 
is important that polygamists should be convicted 
and punished, it is still more important that they 
should be convicted and punished according to law. 
A precedent set when people are careless becomes a 
dangerous menace to popular liberty. It is the 
first break in the dike which needs to be stopped. 
Not in the interest of Mormons, not in the interest 
of Chief Justice Sandford, but in the interest of an 
independent judiciary and of free institutions, we 
protest against the unwarrantable, inexcusable, and 
dangerous assumption of Attorney-General Miller's 
letter, that judges in the United States may be re- 
moved because their administration of their office 
is not in harmony with the policy which the Presi- 
dent deems proper to be pursued. 


A STORY AND A MORAL. 


HE month of June is not only prolific in the 
songs of birds, but in those more serious strains 

of advice and counsel which are heard at every school 
and college commencement. It is one of the 
pleasant features of these occasions that the young 
men and women about to test their strength in the 
great race receive a friendly word from those who 
are already in the heat of the struggle, or from 
those who have achieved the coveted victory. The 
addresses made at these times are almost always in 
the key of idealism, as they ought to be. It is 
only a noble thought of life that can inspire earnest 
young men and women, and no other thought is 
worthy of presentation to them. To tell a soldier 
- about to go into battle that the fight is not worth 
the making, and the victory when it comes will 
not be worth the winning, would be practically to 
disband the army on the eve of the engagement. 
On the other hand, the few short words sometimes 
spoken on the eve of the charge and the ring of the 
bugles dissipate every doubt and concentrate every 
man’s thought and strength on the struggle of the 
hour. It is well, then, that the graduates of schools 
and colleges should be told again that the work 
which awaits them is worth the putting forth of all 
their powers, arid that it is possible for each one 
of them to achieve a noble success if he is willing 
to give himself to the winning of it. But in urging 
the noble opportunity which life offers, the speakers 
often forget to point out the fact that this oppor- 
tunity does not always reveal itself at a glance. 
The first feeling of many an ambitious boy or girl 
who has passed out of school or college, intent 
upon putting noble life into work, is often one of 
extreme depression and disappointment. Where is 
the splendid opportunity promised? Where is the 
great stage on which the noble part was to be 
acted? Instead of stimulating incentives to self- 


sacrifice and self-surrender, there is only some 
common routine work—the teaching of a country 


school, the drudgery of a law office, or some 
equally distasteful and uninspiring occupation. 
How often does this earliest outcome of practical 
life seem a sore and lasting disappointment and 
desolation to the eager boy or girl! 

It is just here that the mature man who gives 
advice to the young graduate finds an opportunity 
of saying a wise word. He ought not to emphasize 
less the nobility of life and its inherent greatness, 
but he may wisely point out the fact that life often 
seems to delight in disguising itself and in present- 
ing its greatest opportunities in the humblest and 
most uninviting form. Emerson somewhere says 
that the days come to us as veiled figures, and that 
not until they have turned from us do we discover 
how beautiful they are and what gifts they hold in 
their hands. The greatest opportunities often come 
in the humblest guises. Almost every successful 
man will tell you that his start in life came through 
some small service or some apparently insignificant 
chance to which at the moment he attached no 
importance. 

A few years ago an ambitious girl graduated 
from one of our foremost colleges. She had made 
a fine record; she was possessed by a noble desire 
to serve humanity ; she believed, as every one ought 
to believe, that life had some special work for her 
to do, and she was eager to find it. She expected 
this work to come to her in some impressive and 
recognizable form; but instead of the large oppor- 
tunity for which she looked she found a position as 
the mistress of a little school in a manufacturing 
village. Nothing could have been humbler, and 
nothing more remote from any suggestion of great 
influence. The children were untrained socially, 
many of them were ragged and dirty, and the 
atmosphere of the place was repellent to her deli- 
cate senses. No sooner had she settled down to 
her work than a bitter sense of disappointment and 
depression came over her. Was it to teach the 
ragged children of a factory town the rudiments of 
knowledge that she had toiled all these years? 
Was this the outcome of her fine training and her 
unusual opportunities? She felt as if she had been 
defrauded. But after a little it occurred to her 
that possibly her attitude was wrong, and that even 
in the humble sphere in which she was placed she 
still might do some good. She turned to the chil- 
dren ; she resolved to become their personal friend, 
and to influence them as a friend influences a 
friend. She courted their society ; walked to and 
from the schoolhouse with them, went into the fields 
with them, drew out their confidences, and estab- 
lished herself on terms of intimacy with them. It 


happened one day, as she walked toward the school- 


house, surrounded by a group of children, that the 
subject of strikes came up, and the young teacher 
explained, in simple and forcible language, the evils 
which often follow in the wake of strikes—the 
suffering in the homes, the demoralization of the 
workman, and all the other miseries that accompany 
a serious disturbance of the relations of employer 
and employed. Among the listeners was a ragged 
Irish boy who seemed to be immensely interested, 
and at the close of the conversation requested the 
teacher to repeat what she had said. That after- 
noon, when school closed, the same ragged boy went 
to the desk and asked permission to bring his father 
to hear what the teacher had to say about strikes. 
The young girl was naturally timid, and it took all 
her courage to assent to the boy’s proposal. The 
next day the father came—a rough, big, dirty, and 
eminently unattractive Irish factory hand. He 
evidently looked for no new light, but, at his boy’s 
request, had come to hear what the slip of a teacher 
hand to say about strikes. Trembling within, but 
with a bold exterior, the young girl repeated her 
conversation, elaborating her points_to make them 
a little clearer; and the man seemed interested. 
Not long after that the teacher learned that the 
man to whom she had talked was the leader among 
the operatives of the town; that he had organized 


a strike, which was on the point of being put into 
operation when her talk with her children took place, 
and that she had impressed so deeply the leader 
that the whole matter was postponed. A great 
strike had been averted by the schoolmistress who 
thought that little place offered her no opportunity 
worth using! This incident might be multiplied 
a thousand-fold in every field of labor. Oppor- 
tunities which open the widest doors to usefulness 
and influence are constantly coming to men in the 
humblest possible guises. There is only one way 
of making sure of one’s great opportunity, and 
that is to treat every opportunity as if it were great. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


‘I would like to have a little company once in a 
while,” plaintively remarked a friend of the Spectator’s, 
happy in the possession of a small and attractive 
though simply furnished house of her own ; “ but every- 
where I go they have such elaborate things to eat, 
served so beautifully, that I can’t make up my mind to 
ask people to our simple fare and tiny house.” The 
Spectator shook his head. “That’s all wrong,” he 
said ; “though it does take some courage to offer bread 
and butter on a crockery plate in exchange for paté 
de foie gras on Dresden china. Nevertheless it can be 
done, and done successfully if the bread is good, and 
the plate is clean, and the spiritual verities sufficiently 
recognized.” ‘ Spiritual verities !” laughed his friend ; 
“what have they to do with lunch or dinner parties ?” 
“ Everything,” answered the Spectator, almost fiercely, 
for he was on one of his hobbies—“ or they ought to 
have. Of course, as we have a basis of animal exist- 
ence upon which we must build, that must be provided 
for ina seemly manner ; but cleanliness, well-cooked if 
simple food, and good order are sufficient to meet all 
material demands. The real thing, that for which 
society exists, is the stimulating and broadening effect 
of the contact of mind with mind. This is to be ab- 
tained over a cup of tea quite as satisfactorily as over 
terrapin and French cooking. Every one who recog- 
nizes this fact, and bravely carries it out in action, does 
something, in the words of George Eliot, ‘to widen 
the skirts of light and make the struggle with darkness 
narrower.’ Every one who does not recognize it in | 
each event of their social lives does just so much to 
hinder the coming of the kingdom of God. It is 
curious to note that many thoughtful and religious 
persons cherish the conviction that with social occur- 
rences God has nothing to do. This is often true enough, 
more’s the pity, but it should not be so. We ought to 
feel that a dinner, a tea, or a lunch where we are to 
meet and talk with our fellow-beings is as helpful, 
as inspiring, as good in its way as a charitable visit 
or a class in a mission school. If we carry with us, 
wherever we go, the atmosphere of pure thoughts 
and a gracious life; if we are kindly and generous 
in our judgments, loving good things so enthusiastio- 
ally that we have hardly leisure to hate anything, 
much less anybody ; if we dare to be sincere, then we 
shall give the spiritual verities their true place in the 
world, and, no matter where we are or what we are 
doing, we shall be among those who make God manifest.” 


The Spectator, born into a world where women write 
for bread and butter, or fame, or simply to relieve 
their minds, as naturally as they sew a seam; where 
every magazine contains a goodly proportion of their 
handiwork, had almost forgotten the days when it was 
considered highly unfeminine for a woman to know 
anything really worth knowing—much less to do any- 
thing worth doing. Women of genius, like Mary 
Wollstonecraft and others, were. often driven into all 
sorts of unconventionalities and excesses by their revolt 
from the unreality and absurdity of the atmosphere in 
which a woman was supposed to find her highest life. 
The list of a woman’s accomplishments at that time 
was the most futile affair conceivable by the human 
mind. A very few books of a moral and theological 
character, and so dull that she never wasted much time 
in reading them, a little trumpery piano or lute play- 
ing and singing of sentimental songs, writing letters 
with stilted elegance of expression, a smattering of 
French, and embroidery ad infinitum, were supposed 
to be the limits of a woman’s mental capacities, and if 
she ventured to go beyond these she was stigmatized 
as unwomanly, and avoided, if not actually hooted and 
jeered at, by society at large. Back to this time of im- 
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becility, when the majority of both sexes united in the 
endeavor to make our wives and mothers as nearly 
incompetent to fill either position as possible, the Spec- 
tator was transported the other day in looking over 
Mrs. Jameson’s little volume, “ Loves of the Poets.” 
The author was what in those days would be called a 
person of sensibility, and though she cannot obliterate 
her intelligence and information, she apologizes for it 
humbly, and evidently considers accurate knowledge 
as “out of her reckoning.” Inher preface, which seems 
to visibly shrink and quiver with modesty as we peruse 
it, she wishes to allude to some misapprehension con- 
cerning her former book, “ The Diary of an Ennuyée.” 
“Will it be thought unfeminine or obtrusive if Iadd 
yet a few words ?” she meekly writes, and later ex- 
claims ; “I was not then prepared for all that a woman 
must meet and endure who ever suffers herself to be 
betrayed into authorship. She may repent at leisure, 
like a condemned spirit ; but she has passed that bar- 
rier from which there is no return.” Imagine George 
Eliot or Mrs. Ward or Miss Murfree bemoaning them- 
selves over being “ betrayed into authorship” ! 

“Tt is for women I write,” says Mrs. Jameson 
in her chapter on the classic poets ; “the fair, pure- 
hearted, unclassical reader will recollect that I 
do not presume to speak of these poets critically, 
being neither critic nor scholar, but merely with 
a reference to my subject, and with a reference 
to my sex.” The Spectator smiled to think of the 
genuine horror this amiable and really intellect- 
ual woman would experience to know that in the 


course of fifty years or so “fair girl-graduates” in 


England and America would read many of the classic 
poets in their original Greek. As a last instance of 
Mrs. Jameson’s idea of feminine authorship, take this 
sentence from her chapter on Lorenzo de’ Medici’s 
Lueretia. For Lorenzo himself she feels much enthu- 
siasm, which she defends in the following lucid man- 
ner: “Some late travelers and politicians,” she says, 
“ have attributed the downfall of the liberties of Flor- 
ence to him, and attacked his memory as the precursor 
of tyrants and the preparer of slaves. It may be so; 
yet was it the fault of Lorenzo if his collateral posterity 
afterwards became the oppressors of that State of which 
he was the family and the savior? And since in this 
world some must command and some obey, what power 
is so legitimate as that derived from the influence of 
superior virtue and talent ?” (Lorenzo de’ Medici was 
a great man, but where Mrs. Jameson discovered the 
evidences of his superior virtue the Spectator is at a 
loss to imagine!) “Let politicians say what they 
will,” she resumes ; “ there is aspell of harmony, there 
is music, in his very name. How often the voweled 
syllables drop from the lips, Lorenzo de’ Medici! it 
even looks elegant when written.” (The Spectator 
appreciates this last argument, but he fears its validity 
would not appeal strongly to the judicial historian— 
Hallam, for instance.) “But I forget,” adds Mrs. 
Jameson ; “these are questions foreign to our subject. 
Politics I never could understand in my life, and his- 
tory I have forgotten, or would wish to forget, per- 
plexed by its conflicting evidence, and shocked by its 
interminable tissue of horrors. Let others, then, scale 
the height while we gather flowers at the foot,” etc. 

Verily, thought the Spectator after he read this sen- 
tence, Galileo was right when he remarked that the 
world moved. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.|] 
| fas Illinois Legislature has adjourned without 


doing any especial harm, and so we draw a 
breath of relief, as people exposed to floods and 
cyclones do when the season for them is over. If 
little good has come from the long session at 
Springfield, still so much of evil that might have 
come from the more than 1,000 bills which were 
introduced has been escaped that we are thankful. 
The Drainage bill, in which Chicago is chiefly in- 
terested, after a perilous journey has at length 
become a law; also a way has been made plain by 
which as much of the State as wishes to may be 
annexed to this city. Compulsory education has been 
aided by an enactment requiring parents and guard- 
ians to send all children between seven and fourteen 
years of age to school at least sixteen weeks yearly, 
and authorizing the appointment of truant officers 
by boards of education to enforce the law. There 
was no temperance and but little moral reform 
legislation. One excellent law, however, if it could 


be enforced, was passed making it illegal “to sell, 
loan, or give away to any minor any newspaper or 
book or pamphlet devoted to the publication or 
principally made up of criminal news, police reports, 
or accounts of criminal deeds, or pictures and stories 
of deeds of bloodshed, lust, and crime, or to exhibit 
or expose any such publications.” It is not prob- 
able that this will be more than a dead letter, here 
at least, for our city officials are accustomed to 
ignore the violation of such laws, as they do the 
law closing saloons on Sunday, on the ground that 
there is no city ordinance forbidding the evil. 
Several bills embodying the Australian system of 
voting and weakening the control of politicians 
over primaries were introduced, but failed in one 
house or the other, as did also the bill for prison re- 
form and for submitting prohibition to the people. 


The trustees of the Newberry Library Fund 
have decided to locate the permanent building, 
which when finished will cover an entire square, 
on the Ogden block, north of Washington Park, 
instead of on the site of the Newberry homestead. 
By the terms of Mr. Newberry’s will the library 
must be on the North Side of the city, but the new 
location will make it much more accessible as well 
as more conspicuous. ‘The funds at the disposal of 
the library are reported to be more than two mill- 
ion dollars, and ought in time to make it one of 
the best in the world. At present it is only in its 
infancy, the first books having been purchased in 
1887. But the trustees are taking a long look 
ahead, and, under the skillful guidance of the 
librarian, Dr. Poole, such a stream of valuable 
publications is already running toward it as to 
more than flood its present quarters, which are 
now little better than a storage place for books. 
The architect and one of the trustees have just re- 
turned from a trip to Europe in the interests of the 
new building, and it is expected that work will be 
begun on it as soon as the plans can be perfected. 
Meanwhile ample temporary quarters are to be at 
once erected, so that the library, which already 
contains over 30,000 volumes, may be accessible. 
At present the Chicago Public Library affords few 
advantages for study, partly because its books are to 
such a large extent purchased to suit the public 
taste, but more because, being on the top floor of 
the City Hall, one has to pass through a purgatory 
of foul air and City Hall loafers to get there ; and 
the reading-rooms are so ill-ventilated and uncom- 
fortable that study is well-nigh impossible. For 
this library there seems to be no better prospect of 
any better location, though the Legislature has au- 
thorized the erection of a Soldiers’ Memorial Hall 
building on Dearborn Park, in which the directors 
of the Public Library may store any literature per- 
taining to the war, and this building, after fifty 
years, the library may have and use. But that 
seems to a Chicagoan a good while to wait. It is 
doubtful if this city has had, or ever will have, a 
better benefactor than Mr. Newberry. 


On Decoration Day a monument to the police 
who were killed in the Haymarket riot, May, 1886, 
was unveiled on the site where the bomb was ex- 
ploded, the covering being removed by a son of 


the first victim. It is a bronze statue of a police- 


man, with uplifted hand, and underneath is the in- 
scription, ‘In the name of the people of Illinois, 1 
command peace.” Whatever may be thought of 
the statue as a work of art, it is a conspicuous re- 
minder of the victory of law over an attempt at war 
on society which we all need to remember. There 


‘| was a fitness in unveiling the statue on the day 


that commemorates those who died for the public 
welfare, which the orator of the occasion, Mr. Head, 
did not fail to notice. His glowing eulogy on the 
bravery of the policemen three years ago was, 
however, in marked contrast with the complaints of 
the inefficiency, if not corruption, of the police which 
have recently been so abundant in the newspapers. 


Public interest still centers around the Cronin 
investigation so intently that even the disaster at 
Johnstown can hardly divert it. Daily we have 
the promise of astounding revelations, but as yet the 
promise has not been fulfilled, though our papers are 
filled with information of various kinds. “If there 
are ten thousand new graves in the Conemaugh 
ravine,” said Professor Swing in his sermon on the 
9th inst., “our city can find one fresh grave that 
equals in sadness the whole ten thousand up in the 
mountains. When you have dragged that mur- 
dered man from the sewer and have put him in a 
coffin for burial, that coffin is more eloquent against 
our country and against the progress and welfare 


of society than all those coffins which the flood has 
made.” Murder is too frequent for us to be greatly 
shocked by it, but the whole city is startled at the 
thought of a conspiracy to murder, or at the possi- 
bility that men who are accessory to such a crime 
may be on our police force. 


OKLAHOMA AND THE CHEROKEE 
STRIP. 


By Anna L. DAwes. 


HE still unsettled question of the immediate 
destiny of Oklahoma and the future of the 
Cherokee. Outlet keeps those regions much in the 
public mind. But, like the rest of the Indian Terri- 
tory, the actual location of these much-discussed 
tracts, their conditions and capabilities, and, above 
all, their relations to the National Government, are 
still very vague to the general reader. By what 
right or law were the crowds of “ boomers” kept 
out of Oklahoma until a certain hour of a certain 
day, and then let in like a flood ? By what other 
right or law are these same settlers still kept ou 
of the adjoining and more desirable land known as 
the Cherokee Strip? Moreover, why should some 
of these lands belonging to the Cherokees be held 
against all comers, even the United States, for $4 
or $5 per acre? The answers to these and many 
other questions that follow in their train not only 
involve nice legal points, but depend upon our 
whole Indian legislation. Their roots go back to 
the early days of the Republic, and the reasons for 
the varying action of the Government in this sum- 
mer of 1889 depend upon the whole history of our 
dealings with the red man. It is little wonder 
that the “average reader,” or even the would-be 
homesteader, sometimes fails to understand the 
situation. 
The situation was created as long ago as 1803, 
when President Jefferson first sought to remove 
the Cherokees from Georgia and Alabama. Then 
it was that that portion of the tribe which sought a 
home in “Arkansaw” was first granted land in 
what is still the home of their descendants, and it 
was that grant which provided to the Cherokees 
“a perpetual outlet west, a free and unmolested 
use of all the country lying west” of the boundary 
given, “and as far as the sovereignty of the United 
States and their soil extends.” For more than 
thirty years our transactions with these Indians 
were frequent and various. Gradually the rest of 
this tribe, and the neighboring tribes of Creeks, 
Seminoles, Chickasaws, and Choctaws, followed 
their brethren. Some of them went from choice, 
more were taken by force, and you may still hear 
from the lips of those who remember that journey 
the pathetic tale of its hardship. The exact loca- 
tion of the lands granted was often changed, but 
in the various treaties this original “ outlet to the 
western boundary” was still always ratified and 
confirmed. Meanwhile, however, we had acquired 
California, and the situation had altered for us. 
The western boundary had become a different 
thing, and in 1835 we defined the boundary lines 
of what is now the Indian Territory, and arbitrarily 
cut off this “western boundary” at the 100th 
meridian. Clearly, then, it should be noticed, we 
did not limit the right to the land within those 


lines in peremptorily denying any right beyond them. 


But at this time, to make the Indian titles still 
more secure, the United States reaffirmed its past 
treaties, putting them in the form of patents, and 
separately and at different times conveyed to each 
of these five tribes its own domain “in fee simple,” 
with certain conditions attached. 

Thereafter the Five Nations grew and prospered, 
holding their lands by patents—irrevocable and 
inviolable deeds—similar to those by which the 
Carrolls held their Maryland demesnes or the 
patroons possessed themselves of Manhattan man- 
ors. And since these Indians were not without 
friends among educated white men, it comes to pass 
that these precious parchments, carefully preserved 
among their archives, are just as good to-day as the 
deeds by which Trinity Church holds its property 
in New York City. It is obvious that such a title 
as this cannot be overridden at will. It is impossible 
that the United States should ever disregard its own 
patent, if it has any honor. But in the course of 
events a new element entered into their affairs. 
These nations, being naturally of Southern sympa- 
thies and themselves slaveholders, joined the fort- 
unes of the Confederacy and made war upon our 
Government. Thus grew up a necessity for new 
dealings, and so it was that in the years just follow- 
ing the war (in 1866 for the most part) their trea- 
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ties were exactly reaffirmed, with all the previous 
grants and patents, leaving our relations just as 
before. By this time our Government was anxious 
to become possessed of some of this territory, and 
the Indians were equally ready to sell ; and these last 
treaties, therefore, contain certain new provisions in 
reference to the sale of a portion of their land, reg- 
ularly and definitely recognizing the commercial 
rights of the Five Nations there. It is here that 
the question of the metes and bounds appears, and 
it becomes necessary to see where these different 
Indian peoples were living and what were their 
relations to each other. 

The Five Nations were originally located in the 
following order. Across the northern border came 
the Cherokees, extending, by definite statement, 
entirely across the Territory. Southwest of them 
were the Creeks, and from the midst of their pos- 
session was taken the little country of the Seminoles. 
The southern boundary of the Territory was divided 
by the Choctaws in the eastern part and the Chick- 
asaws on the west. The Indian Territory com- 
prised, altogether, the bountiful and fertile fields of 
the north and east, the uncertain and varying tracts 
of the center, and the wild, unbroken country or 
arid wastes of the unknown western boundary. 
Very useless and superfluous possessions were these 
last to the Five Nations, and it was with consider- 
able readiness that in these treaties of 1866 they 
sold to the United States the right to settle 
“friendly Indians” thereon. Each tract of land 
occupied was to be paid for at the time of settle- 
ment in the case of the Cherokees, while the Creeks 
and Seminoles were paid, then and there,from fifteen 
to eighteen cents an acre for millions of acres of their 
Western land. Thus there came to live in the Terri- 
tory—especially in the western portion—the Kiowas, 
Comanches, Arrapahoes, Cheyennes, and many other 
tribes, removed at their own will or by force, as it 
might be, but always settled on land which the 
United States bought, and for which the different 
Indian tribes concerned gave actual deeds. It is 
hardly necessary to call the reader’s attention tothe 
fact that these were bona fide sales—both parties 
recognizing the absolute ownership of the Indian— 
and that the land was bought for the definite pur- 
pose of Indian occupation. We can hardly won- 
der that these observant people objected to an inva- 
sion of whites; for although the life and habits of 
the “wild Indians” were more strange to them 
than the familiar customs of the white neighbors in 
the surrounding States, the distrust of white settlers 
was only too well founded, to our shame be it said. 
In due time—in less than ten years,in fact—we 
changed our Indian policy again, as we had changed 
it so many times before, and ceased the vain and 
terribly mistaken attempt to gather all our Indians 
together. Much of this land granted in 1866 by the 
Five Nations for the settlement of friendly Indians 
was still unoccupied, notably a square tract in the 
very heart of the Territory, which was not only 
granted, but actually sold by the Creeks and Semi- 
noles in 1866 for about fifteen cents an acre—the 
tract known as Oklahoma proper—and another 


tract belonging to the Cherokees, and known as the |- 


Cherokee Strip or Cherokee Outlet, which was in a 
very different situation commercially. It should be 
explained that while this tract is usually called the 
Cherokee Strip, the *‘ Cherokee Strip ” proper was 
a small part of this land included by mistake within 
the borders of Kansas, which the United States 
bought and paid for (taking a deed for it) some 
time ago. The name Cherokee Strip is now popu- 
larly given to the Cherokee Outlet. 

It will, perhaps, make the matter clearer to restate 
in general terms the geographical situation as it was 
in 1885. Acrossthe top of the Territory was the 
Cherokee land, cut into two parts by certain wild 
tribes, the unoccupied western part being the famous 
“ Cherokee Outlet” provided for in the treaty of 
1803. Southwest of the Cherokees was the great 
parallelogram of the Creeks, also cut in two by the 
wild tribes, with its western portion known as Okla- 
homa, still west of which were the wild tribes; and 
on the southern line (again beginning in the east) 
were the Choctaws, Chickasaws, and (in the south- 
west corner) the wild tribes again. Thus Okla- 
homa was an unoccupied tract of disputed owner- 
ship in the actual center of the Territory, and the 
direct way to it from the north was across the Cher- 
okee Outlet. The question of who held the title to 
Oklahoma and the Cherokee Strip was the great 
point at issue. “ Oklahoma had been bought by 
the United States, and was therefore public land,” 
said the would-be settler. “It was sold for Indian 


occupation only, and therefore could not be opened 
to white settlers,”’ said the Creeks ; and the United 


States agreed with them, keeping-the ‘“ boomers” 
off the land at the point of the bayonet. But in 
the winter of 1889 Congress authorized President 
Cleveland to buy this land over again at $1.25 an 
acre (deducting what had been paid in 1866), and 
the Indians, having become convinced that white 
settlement was inevitable, acceded to the measure. 
According to the provisions of this law, the Presi- 
dent opened the country this spring, with what 
results all the world knows. 

It was little wonder that the eager and disap- 
pointed settlers who had waited so long and vainly 
to find a fairyland should have laid covetous hands 


on the beautiful Cherokee Strip. Already a bill 


had passed the House of Representatives (although 
it failed in the Senate) creating a Territory out of 
Oklahoma and the Cherokee Strip, notwithstanding 
the express provision of both treaties and patents 
that no Territorial or State government should be 
established in the Indian Territory without the 
consent of the Five Nations; yet Guthrie was 
scarcely’ established and deserted before claims 
were staked out on Cherokee lands, and members of 
the United States Congress were publicly advising 
that they be defended by the shotgun and the 
rifle. Yet this land is by no means without an 
owner. Held by the specific terms of the treaty of 
1803 and the patent of 1856, it belongs as really 
to the Cherokee people as Alaska to the United 
States, and it has proved to be well worth the keep- 
ing. Leased in 1882 to a syndicate of cattlemen 
for $100,000, it was re-leased last year for $200,- 
000, while the present lessees have offered to pay 
$3 per acre for it. It is hardly likely that land for 
which “ $18,000,000 in lawful money of the United 
States ” has already been offered, and which brings 
in an annual rental of $200,000, can be bought for 
$1.25 an acre! It is even possible that it may be 
difficult to procure these 6,000,000 acres for the 
enormous sum of $1.75, which it is said the United 
States is prepared to give. 

The situation seems so simple, and is really so 
complicated, that it is necessary to inquire what ob- 
jections are raised on the part of those who claim 
the land. The claim most frequently made runs 
somewhat in this style: “ We want the land; it is 
good land; Indians have no business to have such 
land; we want it, we will take it.’”’ Almost in so 
many words, this is the ground on which settlers 
are possessing themselves of this territory. It is 
almost a transcript of a recent speech by Congress- 
man Weaver. But there are three points made in 
good faith and not entirely simple of solution. The 
first objection claims that the Cherokee Outlet was 
not a part of the lands ceded to the Cherokees, but 
was especially exempted from that grant by the 
words of the treaty, viz.: “ The lands ceded and the 
outlet.” To this it is replied that other provisions 
clearly treat these lands all alike. : 

The second objection deals with the right of the 
President to grant a patent,and makes the point 
that a patent held under the conditions stated in 
that document is not a fee-simple at all, and should 
not be treated as such. 

The third objection deals with the nature of the 
grant, and claims, first, that it was intended only 
as a sort of right of way, and as a hunting ground, and 
never as an actual possession; and, second, that, 
granted it once actually belonged to the Cherokees, 
it belonged to them solely for hunting purposes, 
and, being no longer used for those purposes, the title 
has lapsed to the United States. These, it will be 
seen, are nice legal points, and cannot be discussed 
here. The general answer to them is very obvious. 
The United States and the Cherokees alike have 
treated this land as the actual possession of the 
latter nation ever since the time of President Van 
Buren, and have more than once recognized that 
possession by purchase and sale of definite tracts. 
It would seem to be somewhat late in the day to 
discover that the Cherokee has no rights here. To 
the average observer it is quite plain that if we wish 
to add this tract to Oklahoma, that we may create 
a new Territory, we must and we ought to pay 
roundly for the privilege. 

The land itself is well worth coveting. Some- 
times beautiful meadows carpeted with flowers or 
over-fertile fields, sometimes rolling prairie thread- 
ed with little creeks whose banks are hidden by the 
shrubs so grateful in this Western country, some- 
times wide prairies covered with the rich grass the 
cattle like so well, it stretches away for more than 
fifty miles, a strip one hundred and fifty miles 
long. Through it run great rivers, and already 
the railroad has entered it. It waits only the com- 
ing of the homestead to become a strong and pow- 
erful State. 


Nor are we in this case dealing with wild Indians. 
The Cherokees are educated and able men—yes, 
cultivated men and women. Their life is the life 
of civilization, and their country is governed well 
and elaborately. They are perfectly aware of their 
own rights and best interests, and are rich enough 
to uphold them. In Vinita, their principal busi- 
ness center, you may find twenty or thirty large 
mercautile establishments, some of them carrying 
$30,000 worth of goods, all owned and carried on 
by the Cherokees. In Tahlequah, their capital, you 
will see an elaborate State House, and find a gov- 
ernment which contains legislature, executive, and 
judiciary. You may, if you have a taste that way, 
read their code of laws, or hear the two branches of 
the legislature discuss new measures for the good of 
the nation. Or, if you prefer, you may ride a few 
niles out of town to their beautiful new seminary 
for girls, costing a round hundred thousand dollars 
this last year, and paid for out of the money com- 
ing from the lease of the Cherokee Strip. It is 
no savage people that educates its girls in such a 
building, teaching them dead and living languages 
and all the “usual branches,” as the catalogues 
say, and not only builds the buildings at public ex- 
pense, but educates the children, and even clothes 
them if necessary, at the cost of the State; 
doing the same thing for its boys in another school 
not far away. And it might be interesting to in- 
quire what other Southern State or community has 
established at the expense of the State a $10,000 
high school for colored children ! 

Such as these are the leaders of the Cherokee 
Nation, with the training of education and civiliza- 
tion, with a shrewdness that knows its interests 
and sees how to defend them, with the hot blood 
of the Indian race and the Southern tradition, and 
with a genius and a passion for politics; and be- 
hind them is a people of the same sort in part, and — 
in part of the ruder, more savage sort, still less 
likely to give up its rights, but rather with the 
Indian tenacity even to the death. All of them 
know well that the Cherokee Strip is theirs; all of 
them know that already they have been offered 
large sums for it, and that in the National House 
of Representatives last year Congressman Warner 
advocated its seizure on the very ground that it 
would shortly be worth $12 an acre. It is for this 
land we have sent a Commission to treat with this 


people and to offer them $1.25 an acre! 
A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 


WILLIAMSPORT, Pa., June 9, 1889. 


HE story of the flood in George Eliot’s “ Mill 

on the Floss” always interested me, but I 
never had the least idea how dreadful a flood was 
until we lived through the one here a week ago. 
We are hardly beginning to catch our breaths and 
take an interest in anything else. The Friday 
night of May 31 we knew, from news up the river, 
that there was danger for the boom, the logs in the 
river, and the sawed lumber and perhaps even 
mills along its banks. But no one thought of a 
flood in the city, except the inundation of a certain 
very low part, which had a great deal of water in 
1865. But during the night the water began to 


-ereep along, and early in the morning the people 


in the center of the city found difficulty in crossing 
their streets, and a little later it began to enter the - 
shops. By eight o’clock we heard that the boom 
had gone, and half an hour later that there were 
no more bridges, and that people had been lost. 
Still we expected no water in our part of town. 
At half-past eight I went to our gate on the back 
street, to see it filled up above by a river which 
seemed to be literally leaping down the street, 
filling the yards with water as it went. I walked 
through to the front street, to see a smaller river 
coming around the corner and spreading over that 
broad, handsome avenue, but moving less rapidly 
because of its width. A friend talking with me 
had to run to reach her home across the street. On 
it went, people flying from before it; and many 
were out, it being market day, when farmers from 
the country around come in to sell their produce. 
In a few moments carriages and wagons began to 
move homeward, as quickly as was possible driving 
through the water. Any grocer’s or baker’s wagon 
going by was hailed, and a good supply purchased 
by all the neighbors. Men in rubber boots were 
splashing through the water going home. Still we 
could not imagine it would come into our houses ; 
funny incidents were laughed at and jokes ex- 
changed with passing friends. We were like 
those people who would not believe Noah. Up, 
up it crept, until passing carriages were up to 
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their hubs and soon their floors. Boards and 
wood in various shapes came floating down, 
often parts even of wooden sidewalks moved by, 
and adventurous boys used them as rafts. Before 
long our yards and stables were no longer usable, 
and the horses were sent to friends living on higher 
ground. Cows were put on our porches. Num- 
bers of horses were swimming by, with men taking 
them out of town. People boating by would tell 
of some new catastrophe. We began to grow more 
silent, although we said, “It will stop rising by 
twelve o’clock.” But twelve o’clock passed, and on 
it kept. We slowly took one thing after another 
upstairs, “in case the water should come in.” We 
gradually moved more quickly ; then we measured 
down the registers, and counted the cellar steps 
still to be seen. It was rising three inches every 
ten minutes (a foot and a half every hour). Al- 
ready several houses within sight were entered, 
when we said, “ Just forty-five minutes more for us,” 
and up went the carpets. A neighbor called: 
Your cow is drowning.” We looked; the poor 
creature, as the water came about her on the porch, 
had jumped over the rail into the sea of water, and 
was drowning in our own yard. With the help of 
neighbors who rowed to our aid, she was pulled 
on to the porch and taken into the kitchen. Next 
door they had their cow in the library, and the 
little daughter’s pony in the kitchen. One cow in 
town was on the roof of her master’s house, and 
two pigs saved made their way up to a bedroom, 
where they were found, to the surprise of their 
~ owner, on the bed. 

By four o’clock we were all driven upstairs, and 
still the flood rose. It was a beautiful sight 
as the sun shone out at sunset; nothing visible 
but water, as high as the branches of the trees 
which line the street. But those who lived in less 
substantial houses than we had no heart to enjoy 
the beauty of nature, in fear of their lives. A horse 
and man had just been saved from drowning before 
our eyes. Three horses had been rescued at the 
corner and quartered for the night upon the piazza 
of a residence, where they plunged about in water. 
That night will never be forgotten. We could 
not tell when the water stopped rising, except by 
watching our front stairs by the dim light of a 
candle. No gas, and at one time fear of a water 
famine as well; for the flood water is horribly 
muddy and cannot be used. At early dawn I 
looked out, and saw the waters had fallen a trifle. 
Joy was in our hearts. After this it receded 
steadily, but not until evening did we see the side- 
walks. Such a scene as was revealed ! and we were 
among those who fared the best, and almost upon 
the outskirts of the flood. Along the river, mean- 
time, houses had been floated down the raging 
torrent, others carried away piecemeal, the occu- 
pants either being drowned or escaping miraculously 
by clinging to trees, or anything they could catch 
in passing. One boy was seen carried along on the 
top of a chicken coop. Other houses were turned 
on their sides, or even tops, where they still remain. 
Cows, horses, chickens—everything conceivable 
glided by. Sometimes some person or animal could 
be saved, but the current was so swift there was 
- great danger in venturing into it in a small boat. 
Two or three babies are said to have been carried 
along in their cradles by the water. 

Many of our friends’ houses suffered terrible 
damage; large parts of valuable libraries, pianos 
innumerable—one belonging to a poor girl, a music 
teacher, whose all it was. In one house near us 
the force of the water was so great it lifted a heavy 
square piano and carried it acrossthe room. Every- 
thing imaginable could be seen in front of the 
houses drying. Steps, fences, and sidewalks were 
carried away by the wholesale. For days people 


were going about amid the piles of lumber strewing 


the streets, looking for their belongings. For many 
hours a steamboat ran through some of the broader 
down-town streets, carrying people to places of 
safety. Hardly a store but lost heavily, and many 
all they had. The drug stores looked total wrecks. 
Hundreds, one might almost say thousands, of peo- 
ple were taken from the upper stories of their homes 
- in boats, saving only what they had on, and some- 
times hardly that, it was so drenched. Those living 
near us, large mill-owners, lost principally by the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, but the poorer 
people are mainly “mill hands,” who live during 
the winter by running up bills for the necessities of 
life, which they pay with the wages they begin to 
earn as soon as the saw-mills open in the spring. 
_ Now there is but small chance, or none, for them 
to get work after the city is once more in order, and 
they are already in debt. The sights down-town are 


horrible—one mass of ruins. But they improve 
every day, and in the presence of the awful Johns- 
town calamity our woes seem but light. The 
kindness and sympathy from all over the country, 
the opening of hearts and purses, has been wonder- 
ful. For a day or two, before provisions began to 
come in, famine stared at us, and we used very 
carefully what food we could get; but the farmers 
soon came with food for those who could buy, and in 
many cases gave away, and then came cars of food 
for the destitute. The general spirit throughout 
the town has been a lovely one of brotherly help ; 
every one who could give anything did so in spite 
of losses. A great amount of money must be used 
in putting the city into livable condition. Side- 
walks are still caving in, gas and drainage pipes in 
many places useless, roads blocked with débris. 
We have no gas yet, owing to the pipes. But the 
trains are running, even if it is on the other side of 
the river and we must ferry across ; telegraphs are 
open to the public once more ; the people are cheer- 
ful and energetic. A general service of thanks- 
giving was held to-day in such of the churches as 
could be used. | 
We are only one of several towns around us who 
have suffered almost equally in proportion to their 
size. We have escaped much, and have much for 
which to be thankful. A. F. H. 


WORK AMONG THE SLAVS.’ 


By THE Rev. H. A. ScHAuFFLER, D.D. 


AN we evangelize the foreign population of 

our great cities, and the large agricultural 
portions of the great West and Northwest? Upon 
the answer to this question depends in large meas- 
ure the future weal or woe of our country. If we 
can reach with the Gospel that part of our popula- 
tion of foreign birth and parentage which is furthest 
in sympathies and habits from our Christian civili- 
zation, then we can reach all. The Slavic popula 
tion of our country—Bohemian, Pole, and Slovack 
(Hungarian) —present one of the most difficult prob- 
lems in this line. They all come from countries 
where they have suffered political and ecclesiastical 
oppression, and are largely imbued with ideas not 
in harmony with those upon which our Christian 
institutions are founded. And still the experience 
of the last five years, since the Slavic Department 
of missionary work of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society was organized, proves beyond a 
question that they can be reached. Five years ago 
it was my privilege to stand for the first time upon 
the Saratoga Anniversary platform of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society. This work had just 
been undertaken, and I was alone in it. Working 
in Cleveland is in a field difficult and offering very 
little encouragement. To-day I am happy to be 
able to report eighteen missionaries at work for the 
Congregational body among the Slavic population 
of this country, in fifteen stations and out-stations, 
extending from Cleveland, Ohio, to sixty miles west 
of St. Paul in one direction, and Omaha in another. 
One of the most hopeful features is the existence of 
a Slavic missionary training department at Oberlin, 
Ohio, which has just completed its fourth year, and 
where pious young Slavs, Bohemians, and Poles 
have been and are being trained for the most effi- 
cient kind of missionary work among their own peo- 
ple in this country. The support of this depart- 
ment, upon whose existence and success depends the 
success of the work, has just been assumed by the 
American College and Education Society of our 
denomination. A Bible-readers’ school, in which 
female missionaries for the Slavic population are 
being trained, is about to end its third year, and 
each year’s experience proves more conclusively the 
great need of such work by showing the best results. 
Let us give an instance or two illustrating the great 
value of the work done by these young missionaries. 
A Bible-reader in Cleveland sold a Bohemian Bible 
to a woman who was in such fear of her drinking 
husband that she kept it concealed. When she had 
had it a year the Bible reader visited her, and 
found her at the wash-tub. Instead of being an- 
noyed, she heartily welcomed her visitor, and gladly 
listened to the reading of the Scripture. Then she 
said that a few minutes before she had herself read 
a few verses of the Bible, and added that she could 
not go near the blessed Book without reading in it, 
and when she read a few verses she could not help 
reading the whole. She had seven children, and 


1 This article contains the substance of an address delivered 
at the anniversary of the American Home Missionary Soci- 
ety at Saratoga, June 5-6. 


had to do all her work herself, and yet she doesn’t 
let a day,pass without reading the Word of God. 

A Bible-reader in a Western city tried to draw 
an infidel into the church by inviting him to aid 
in singing. Said he: “If you would have a 
keg of beer there, I would come and sing you 
all the songs you wish.” “So you prefer a keg 
of beer to the salvation of your soul? But re- 
member, sir, that when you shall once appear 
before the judgment seat of Christ, and that 
keg of beer stands between you and your soul’s 
entrance into rest, yon will feel very different. 
But it will be too late. It is your own deliber- 
ate choice.” He trembled, and then blushed, 


' but, collecting his thoughts, replied, “I care not 


where my soul will fly to after my body lies in 
the ground.” The Bible-reader thought he would 

never speak to her again. But after some time he 
came to her father’s house, requesting that a con- 
siderable sum of money be kept there for him several 
months, as he knew no one else with whom he 
could trust it. Later he sent his two boys to the 
mission Sunday-school in which that Bible-reader 
is a teacher. 

In Cleveland, which is the center of the Slavie 
work of the A. H. M.S., we have had the best-year 
yet—the first year of the existence of the Bohe- 
mian Congregational church, the first of our order 
organized among the Bohemians in this country. 
One indication of increasing spiritual life is the 
growth in the grace of giving. The contributions 
for expenses have nearly trebled since the forma- 
tion of thechurch. Though the morning congrega- 
tions have averaged only eighty-eight, and those of 
the evening only sixty-five, yet the gifts for ex- 
penses have been at the rate of five hundred and 
twenty-three dollars a year; and for both ex- 
penses and benevolence, six hundred and sixty- 
eight dollars a year. But the most pleasing indica- 
tions of spiritual growth have been in the evening 
meetings of the winter and spring, and in the Sab- 
bath-school, which averaged four hundred and fifty- 
six in the year ending April 1, 1889. The inquiry 
meetings, the first of the kind ever held among the 
Bohemians of Cleveland, were very touching: here 
an aged grandfather who had come to church for 
years through storm and sunshine, led by his little 
grandson, reared a Catholic, knowing little of 
Protestantism, but sure that he loved Christ and 
trusted in him; there a Bohemian Sabbath-school 
scholar, with sweet and intelligent face beaming 
with love for Christ, timidly but joyfully telling of 
her love for and desire to serve him; then the 
mothers who have been reached in their homes by 
Bible-readers, and whose eager faces showed how 
gladly they have received the news of a free salva- 
tion—a salvation of which their greedy priests had 
never lisped a word. Not a communion has passed 
since the Bohemian church was formed, in March, 
1888, without additions. It now numbers eighty- 
nine. 

The work among the Poles is of even greater 
importance than that for the Bohemians, as there 
are more than three times as many of the former 
in this country as of the latter. The spiritual 
bondage of the Poles is greater than that of the 
Bohemians, who seem to be unable to forget that 
Bohemia was once four-fifths Protestant, and to 
whom the name of John Huss is an inspiration 
to-day. 

An instance will illustrate the tyranny of the 
priests over the Polish population. A young Pole 
who has since joined our church was informed by 
the Polish priest that he must pay $25 as his con- 
tribution toward the erection of a large Polish 
church. The young man declared his inability to 
pay that sum, but was willing to contribute $15. 
The priest said that he must give $25, or he would 
cross his name off the list of members. “ But,” 
said the young man, “I cannot, for I have not got 
it.” This made no difference with the priest, who 
crossed off the name. The young Pole, after leav- 
ing the priest, felt more and more alarmed at what 
had been done, and the next day returned and said 
that he would try to raise $25 for the church. But 
the priest said, “‘ No, your name is crossed off ; you 
can go.” The young man told afriend that no one 
could know the desolate feeling which came over 
him as he went away, knowing that he was cast out 
of the church which his mother had taught him was 
the only true church, and outside of which he felt 
that his soul was lost. In a few days he meta 
Christian worker from the Bethlehem Bohemian 
Church, who invited him there. He went, soon 


learned to love the Bible, and after a few months 
he joined Bethlehem Church, happy in his new- 
Though he works in the mill 


found joy in Christ. 
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twelve hours a day, he finds time to study his Bible 
diligently, as well as the English language. — 

Another very important field of late is that 
among the Hungarian Slavs, or Slovacks, as they 
call themselves, of whom there are supposed to be 
one hundred thousand in and near Pennsylvania. 
They are on a lower level in every respect than the 
Poles, and their destitute condition has excited the 
commiseration of kind-hearted people in those 
regions. If any people in our country need the 
Gospel, it is the Slovacks. It is a cause for rejoicing 
that the Welsh Congregational churches of East 
Pennsylvania are waking up to the necessity of giving 
the Gospel to them. This is a delightful instance of 
one foreign element in our country working for the 
evangelization of another. As the Slovacks speak 
a language differing very little from the Bohe- 
mian—of which, in fact, it is the patois—so that 
they use the Bohemian Bible and other Bohemian 
books, it will not be difficult to raise up missionaries 
for them in the institutions above mentioned, where 
Bohemian missionaries are being trained. 

Already one Welsh pastor, the Rev. John Ed- 
wards, of Lansford, Pa., is devoting half of his 
time to the interests of evangelization among Slo- 
vacks; and it is to be devoutly hoped that our 
Welsh brethren will receive all the aid they need 
in this their new missionary undertaking. When 
we consider the success in this department of work 
already achieved—the church in Cleveland ; the 
Second Congregational Bohemian Church in Chi- 
cago, with a large and very successful missionary 
. work there under the charge of the Rev. E. A. 
Adams, for ten years a missionary of the American 
Board in Prague, Bohemia; the two training-schools, 
and already very successful labors of their pupils in 
the two cities named and in the West and North- 
west—there is every reason to take courage and 
press forward in a line of work of which Dr. Strong, 
author of “Our Country,” wrote a few days since 
that there is none in our land more Christly. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE IN GERMANY. 
By J. H. Hystop. 


ens essential differences between races are most 
likely to mark every important feature of their 
life. This is especially true whenever thought and 
action touch each other, or wherever intellectual 
characteristics have to express themselves in insti- 
tutions and manners. The German people are 
represented to us by philosophic writers as a con- 
templative people. The general truth of this 
judgment is evidenced by their dominant taste for 
philosophy. The present writer was very much 
interested to remark it in their bookstalls, where 
philosophic literature represented much the larger 
proportion of their thought. The great lights in 
literature proper, or what De Quincey chose to call 
the literature of power, as distinct from the litera- 
ture of knowledge, though deservedly at the fore- 
front of their profession in all nations, are much 
fewer in number—Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, Her- 
der, etc., largely completing the roll—than those 
who appear as the coryphzi of philosophy, from 
Leibnitz to Lotze. Everywhere the eye meets with 
literary attempts to solve the riddle of the Sphinx. 
This speculative characteristic is not without its 
influence upon the moral, political, and religious 
institutions of the country. It has the tendency to 
exhaust the energies in mere thought, and to stifle 
all motives to action by the intense pleasure felt in 
merely looking at things; “in standing outside of 
the universe and seeing it go.” The same charac- 
teristic can be remarked in German lyric poetry—a 
dreaming, pantheistic, though beautiful and some- 
times nobly inspiring product, as it appeals to all 
the better instincts of the human heart. It is con- 
templative, and looks at life as an endowed oppor- 
tunity for poetic emotions of faith, of prayer, of 
domestic affection, and of semi-scientific ecstasy. 
But it is the influence of this trait upon religion 
that we wish to notice. In this country the object- 
ive and common point of interest regarding religion 
in Germany is its rationalism, or the tendencies of 


that system to affect it. But in watching the de-. 


velopment of theological speculation upon such 
matters, purely from the resources of books, we 
may not have access to the life and personal char- 
acter of those whose real thought is not justly rep- 
resented by the logical alternatives of theological 
controversy. It is true that what is known as 
rationalism has exercised a great influence upon 
German beliefs and religious practices. But it is 
much less a speculative rationalism than that kind 
of practical rationalism which was more or less the 


natural outcome of Luther’s struggle with the 
Papacy, and its consequent emancipation of indi- 
vidual judgment from the fetters of authority. 


This can be ascertained only by personal intercourse 


with the German people, and some acquaintance 
with the general intellectual movements of this peo- 
ple as affected by that idolatry of the great Re- 
former which makes both his rebellion against au- 
thority and his depreciation of the efficacy of works 
for salvation very important forces in regulating 
the conduct of German life. Personal contact with 
German religious life reveals a fact which would 
not be suspected from the usual consequences 
charged to the account of rationalism. This fact 
is that the spirit of this position has affected relig- 
ious faith less than religious practice. It has, of 
course, very greatly diminished the numbers of 
those who are interested in religion atall. Butthe 
fewness of those who indicate their belief by attend- 
ance upon church services is no absolute index of 
the number sincerely devoted to Christian religion. 
This, however, would be the first inference to be 
drawn from appearances. In Leipsic, a city of 
from 150,000 to 200,000 inhabitants, there are 
only five churches (excluding one Roman Catholic 
church) in which services are regularly held. The 
University church, which would make the sixth, has 
services only a few times during the year. Re- 
cently a new church was built (completed since the 
writer was there), but only to take the place of a 
smaller and older one, and it was the first church 
which has been built in the city for a hundred 
years, notwithstanding its large growth in popula- 
tion. The attendance even in these five was com- 
paratively small, considering their capacity for ac- 
commodation. In Dresden it was much the same. 
The churches are nearly as few, although the city 
is much larger than Leipsic. The inference which 
we would most likely draw from these facts is that 
religious faith and beliefs are almost extinct in Ger- 
many, though we should be cautious not to general- 
ize too much from a limited number of cases. 
These facts, however, are but an illustration of what 
is quite general, and speak for a larger area of real 
or apparent indifference to Christianity than would 
seem probable at first sight. 

But a sweeping and unqualified inference from 
these incidents is especially exposed to error for a 
reason that is very instructive to the student of 
philosophic, theological, and moral tendencies. It 
is that German religious thought still preserves the 
original mold of Luther’s fundamental position 
against Catholicism, though rather as a part of its 
unconscious possessions; namely, the depreciation 
of works and the appreciation of faith in the attain- 
ment of salvation. In Luther’s time, as we know, 
the sale of indulgences and the practice of penance 
were carried on to such an extent that external 
works were regarded among the people, if not 
theoretically, certainly in a practical way, as the 
condition of escape from divine displeasure. The 
Reformation was a reaction against this view of 
salvation, and justification by faith supplanted that 
of works. It had its fruits. People very naturally 
came to regard the external observation of the law, 
or of works, as of secondary importance; and the 
contemplative habits of thought, by which we have 
characterized the German race, came in to rein- 
force and to preserve the integrity of this concep- 
tion of religion. The internal acceptance of the 
Gospel and the religious life of the soul came to be 
the prime conditions of salvation, and made the 
individual independent of a law of works. This 
psychological view, having been once adopted, has 
exercised a very wide influence upon conduct. 
Hence the English race, with its superior reverence 
for obedience to law and to active or aggressive 
religion, very easily discovers evidences in Ger- 
many of indifference to religion. But the real fact 
is that the two races hold different conceptions of 
Christianity. ‘The German lays the great stress 
upon faith alone, or the soul’s internal harmony 
with the teaching of the Gospel; the Englishman 
insists that faith and works are complementary of 
each other: faith is the means, and works are the 
evidence, perhaps the effect, of salvation. Thus, 
with the German, church membership, at least of 
the “invisible church,” and a profession of faith 
are the important matters; all else is subordinate. 
This feeling very much affects the number of those 
who attach a value to attendance at church, and its 
influence may have been as great as that which 
is usually attributed to rationalism. Certainly it 


allows the real church to be much larger than the 
appearances of attendance would indicate, and it 
explains a state of mind among the German people 
which the foreigner constantly observes, and which 


would seem very anomalous and erratic to a Pu- 
ritan. The present writer is acquainted with 
German families who are strongly attached to 
the most orthodox beliefs; who would be shocked 
at any word of skepticism or rationalism; who 
sincerely and piously accept every article of faith ; 
who are careful of their religious life within the 


a practices of tradition, and who would 
defend Christianity against every form of assault. 


But they do not think that their profession obli- 
gates an attendance atchurch. They may not go 
to church more than once or twice a year, and that 
in order to partake of the sacraments. They may 
attend oftener, but the duty is a personal one, and 
to be performed according to the pleasure and 
spiritual profit of the individual concerned. But 
they may feel as free to go upon a pleasure tour on 
the Sabbath as to attend church, and may as often 
be found on a jaunt to the mountains, or in a pleas- 
ure trip upon the water, as in conforming to the 
external observances of religiouscustoms. Hence, 
the freedom they take with Christian practices 
seems to violate all our conceptions of religious 
obligations. Of course this is not universal. Con- 
science and a discriminating moral judgment on such 
matters is not infrequent, so that religious observ- 
ances are cultivated as scrupulously by some as the 
most conservative could desire. But the number 
of those who are scrupulous and exact in their 
attendance upon religious services is no absolute 
index of those who are as sincerely attached to the 
faith. Very many are like the families we have 
described. They have joined the church and ac- 
cepted the doctrines of the Gospel as they are 
taught. But they repose their salvation in faith, 
and not in works ; content, perhaps, to class church- 
going and the like as among the works which are 
not efficient in procuring the main object of their 
faith and hope. It will be seen at once that this 
is simply Catholicism minus its belief in works ; for 
Catholicism lays all stress upon the acceptance of 
Gospel doctrines, and those who reside in Germany 
for any length of time will observe the resemblance 
between Catholic and Protestant services in many 
of their forms. There is, of course, the great and 
fundamental difference between the two systems 
in regard to liberty of individual judgment. But 
the internal religious life of the two are so much 
alike that common minds do not appreciate the 
greatness of the difference in other respects. This 
is the reason why Catholicism still has so much 
influence in German political questions. It can use 
in a dangerous direction the power which it gains 
from a passive conception of faith. But our pres- 
ent object is satisfied if we can observe the psycho- 
logical source of German religious life as it is 
usually remarked. It is, as we have said, a con- 
templative trait of mind on the philosophic side, 
and a practical application of Luther’s teaching on 
- religious side; namely, justification by faith 

one. 

It is important to recognize these influences for 


‘two reasons. The first is, that a failure to do so 


may do injustice to the real strength of. religion 
where it seems defective as judged by our own 
standards. The second is, that no correction of 
the faults charged to German religious life can be 
accomplished without dealing with the very com- 
prehensive forces of its character and its history. 
American views of religion are marked by moral 
aggressiveness. This gives it vitality, and it cor- 
responds, also, to the characteristic differences 
between the two races. German life needs to be 
imbued with the medizval spirit of “the church 
militant,” not in a bad sense, as it appears in 
Romanism, but in that sense which makes all 
knowledge for the will, or which supplements the 
contemplative spirit with active moral purpose to 
leave the world better than we find it. This 
is religion, or one of the first conditions of it. It 
may manifest itself in one way or in another, and it 
may be that Christianity can receive practical em- 
bodiment without the credit of its source. But we 
should always be cautious in selecting the standard 
by which we endeavor to measure the extent of 
a people’s devotion to religion. The arbitrary 
one of mere conformity to conventional rules may 
inflict injustice and may blind us to a life quite as 
important as that of external forms. But, at the 
same time, a religion that is merely a contempla- 
tive one, or founded upon contemplative habits of 
thought, will not do the work which it is the mis- 
sion of real Christianity todo. Hence the moral 
aggressiveness of religion in this country has much 
to fear from a rationalism that is associated with 
speculative dreaming, or that cools missionary en- 
thusiasm in the work of practical life. 
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~BY-PATHS IN THE ALPS. 


By B. SCHAUFFLER. 


VERY summer hundreds of travelers go to 
that land of beauty, and spend their time 


. while there in towns and cities. Fine cities, it is 


true, and towns beautiful for situation, but. still 
offering gay promenades and shop windows whose 
attractions are allowed to out-rival those of the dis- 
tant mountains. Alas for those benighted ones 
whose holiday is spent in Geneva, Berne, Zurich, 


or even in the more charming Lucerne, without the 


glow of health and the elevation of soul which come 
from living among the mountains, not within sight 
of them! Even the great centers for excursions 
into the high Alps are open to some of the same 
objections as the towns. There are too many peo- 
ple and too much bustle for the true enjoyment of 
nature. Chamounix, Zermatt,and Pontresina must 
not be left out of the programme, but by all means 
let some unfrequented bridle-passes and secluded 
valleys be enjoyed as well. 

Perhaps nothing will so induce others to follow 
this plan as to tell the story of a short trip which 


‘we took, one July, south of Mont Blanc, and which 


was so full of pure enjoyment that the very mem- 
ory of the views which pleased us then still fills our 
hearts with gladness. | 

Having determined to make the “tour of Mont 
Blanc” (so that we might see for ourselves all the 


glories of the southern side of the great group of 


mountains which present such a superb view from 
La Flegére), we started from Chamounix, one very 
bright morning, by carriage, sending our trusty 
guide, old Edouard, with the mules over the Col de 
Voza to meet us at the little village of Les Con- 
tamines. We thought that it would not be pleas- 
ant to walk over the Col ourselves, as there was a 
long stretch of dusty highroad at each end of the 
pass, which would have proved very tiresome. It 
was well that we thus decided, for the day turned 
out very hot, and although we were cool enough as 
long as we were rattling down hill, we suffered 
much from heat and dust as we slowly ascended 


the long curves which lead to the Baths of St. 


Gervais. The horse-flies, too, were intolerable, 
and rapacious to a degree, and it was with true joy 
that we arrived, about three in the afternoon, at 
the tiny village of Les Contamines, where we were 
to leave the highway and take the footpath over 
the Col du Bonhomme. Just as we had finished 
lunch Edouard and the mules arrived, by way of the 
Col de Voza, and it was decided that we should 
start about five and accomplish two hours of our 
journey that evening, and sleep at the little inn at 
Nant Borrant. 

Now the fun began! We set off in capital spirits, 
walking through a lovely green valley where the 
peasants were gathering in the hay, while guide 
and mules, with bags and shawl-straps, came slowly 
following. But before we had been off for half an 
hour a sudden change came over the scene, and 
great, angry black clouds came rushing over the 
Col, foretelling, only too truly, that a thunder- 
shower was inevitable. Edouard advised us to 
mount the mules in order to keep the saddles dry, so 
-we climbed into our seats, and adjusted good Scotch 
waterproofs in a way to shield not only the riders, 
but the odds and ends of tmpedimenta which were 
fastened to the saddles on every side. What joy- 
ous shouts of approval would have met us could 
we have ridden down Fifth Avenue in such a guise 
on a summer evening! No sooner were we mounted, 
and had set off, than the storm was upon us; and 
such a storm! A few drops of rain by way of pre- 
lude, and then hail-stones of such a size and weight 
that I fear to give their true dimensions, lest I 
should not be credited. The mules did not seem 
to mind the hail, but patiently plodded on until 
blinding flashes of lightning and deafening peals 
of thunder began to arouse even their stolid natures. 
When their hind legs came into full action, and each 
flash from the clouds was a signal for a fresh kick, 
we decided that a little shelter might be advisable, 
and hastened on to the pilgrimage chapel of “Notre 
Dame de la Gorge,” which stood, facing us, at the 
end of the valley. As we crossed the rude bridge 
which leads to the church, we saw the curé locking 
the door, but fortunately found a chalet near, in 
which we took refuge, while a small barn afforded 
shelter for the mules. As we stood in the doorway 
of the cottage watching the storm, the curé hastened 
over to see the strangers, and to our astonishment 
we found that he had once been to England and 


could say “ Good evening,” “ Bad weather.” ‘The. 


children of the chalet crowded about us full of 
curiosity, while their sweet-faced, patient-looking 


mother looked up at the clouds and said, “ Oh, it is 
hard to have a storm like this! Sometimes in ten 
minutes the harvest is all cut to pieces, and the toil 
of the whole summer has been for nothing.” The 
hail now fell more gently, and the children began 
to gather the largest specimens they could find to 
show us, and truly they were as large as pigeons’ 
eggs and as hard asrocks. Certainly no American 
hail-storm that we had ever seen could be compared 
to this violent dash of “ Notre Dame de la Gorge.” 
Sudden and sharp and soon over, like a burst of 
temper from a good-natured man with red hair ; for 
while we were chatting with these kindly people 
the sun came out, a great mass of blue sky was 
visible, and it was evident that the shower was 
over. We bade the good peasants adieu and pre- 
sented the old curé with a fine cigar, wrapped in 
silver paper, which he smelt in the most apprecia- 
tive way, and then put it carefully in the pocket of 
his well-worn soutane, saying, “I will save it to 
smoke on a jour de féte.” 

As soon as we were fairly off, and began to climb 
the mountain toward Nant Borrant, our respect for 
the ancient Romans increased. For the road by 
which we ascended dates from their time, and is 
still solid and in passable condition, although it far 
more resembles a staircase than an ordinary high- 
way, as it consists of steep steps, built of large 
stones. After our mules had carried us safely up 
this remarkable path for about an hour, we crossed 
by a rude bridge over the Gorge, and arrived at the 
Chalet of Nant Borrant, where we were to spend 
the night. The accommodation was of the simplest 
description, but we did not lack for any necessities. 
The rooms for strangers were in a row, each with 
a door and a small window opening on a gallery 
which ran the whole length of the house and con- 
nected the kitchen with the dining-room. A very tidy 
maid showed us our rooms (which were about the 
size of a stateroom on an ocean steamer), and then 
went to prepare our supper. We lingered out-of- 


doors until it was ready, and the view was beautiful 


beyond any power of words to describe. Opposite 
us gleamed the Glacier of Trelatéte in the soft even- 
ing light, while far down the valley peak after 
peak rose above the shrouding mists, as though to 
salute the setting sun. About us were green past- 
ures, and back of the chalet we heard the sound of 
@ mountain stream as it came tumbling over the 
rocks, full of life and spirit after the heavy shower. 
The cows were coming slowly homeward with their 
inevitable bells, and down the path from the Col 
du Bonhomme came a train of six mules with 
their drivers, on their return from a trip to Cour- 
mayeur with an English party. The voices of 
the men sounded bright and cheery, and they 
brought much life into the quiet scene, as they 
stopped to feed their mules before going on with 
their journey. 

After supper we were thinking of sleep as a 
pleasant ending to a pleasant day, when the little 
maid brought out a formidable paper to be filled 
out for the police! We had to write our names, 
our allegiance, our professions, our destination, and 
the purpose for which we were traveling! When 
we inquired the object of all this red tape the little 
maid quietly said, “Oh, very bad people pass 
through this valley on their way into Italy, and the 
‘gens d’armes’ like to keep track of them. Only 
last summer a woman had her throat cut down at 
Notre Dame de la Gorge !”” Was there ever such 
reassuring information given to weary travelers just 
ready for bed, with rooms on the ground floor, and 
small, insecure bolts to the doors? The windows 
had only wooden shutters; if we closed these we 
might smother before morning ; if we left them open 
the “bad people” might come in, and the fate of 
the woman at the Gorge might become ours! All 
things considered, we preferred to run the risk of 
smothering to the alternative, and went to bed with 
the wooden shutters tightly closed and bolted. Oc- 
casional peeps out during the night disclosed a star- 
lit sky and such peaceful, quiet surroundings that 
all idea of danger seemed absurd. By five we 
were up, and by six o’clock we were off for a day 
of rare pleasure. We passed up the Montjoie Val- 
ley, and began the steep ascent of the Col du Bon- 
homme, pausing on our way, as all travelers do, to 
throw a stone on the cairn over the spot where a 
lady perished, some years ago, in a snow-storm. 
Near the top of the pass we began to find large 
patches of snow, over which we passed on foot 
without much difficulty, but which gave our mules 
more trouble, as their slender feet broke through 
the crust on the top, and they sometimes seemed to 
be in inextricable positions. But Edouard always 
managed to lead them out in safety, and their con- 


stantly recurring scrapes were for us a series of 
small excitements which gave spice to our walk. 
Before we reached the top of the Col we passed 
such great beds of flowers that we lost much time 
in pausing to admire them. There were banks of 
forget-me-not as blue as the sky over our heads, 
yellow and purple pansies, gentians both large and 
small, Alpine roses of a deep rose red, anemones, 
and pinks; and all growing freely and in such pro- 
fusion that it seemed hard to realize that there was 


‘no gardener there but nature. 


As we reached the stream where we were to take 
our second breakfast, about ten o'clock, we met 
two travelers, with their guide, who had come from 
Courmayeur over the Col des Fours, and they 
assured us that we might pass over to Mottet by 
that route, instead of going around a longer way 
by Chapiu, as the snow had disappeared enough to 
allow the mules to find a way over. So we were 
the first travelers of the season to make this pass 
with mules. The path led upward for about thirty- 
five minutes to the top of the Col du Bonhomme, 
with its fantastic rocks and superb view, and, after 
crossing two large patches of snow, we found our- 
selves at the top of the Col des Fours. Baedeker 
says the tour of Mont Blanc is “easy and interest- 
ing.” The latter statement is certainly true, but 
we had our doubts about the former when scram- 
bling down the “steep and rough descent of the 
Col des Fours, over snow and dirty slate-detritus, 
and then over pastures by a wet, bad path.” How- 
ever, in time we passed all difficulties, and, mount- 
ing our mules when we reached the valley, rode 
along a narrow path to the lonely little town of 
Mottet, standing at the head of the Val des Gla- 
ciers. Before we entered the door we were much 
amused by the sign swinging over our heads, bear- 
ing on one side the French name, “ Ancien Hotel 
des Montagnes, Mottet,”’ and on the other the Eng- 
lish transJation thus, “ Old’s Mountain’s Hotels, 
Mottet.”’ 

The widow Fort, who now keeps the hotel, came 
bustling out to greet us, and soon we were forget- 
ting all the steepness of the path as we drank the 
richest and sweetest of milk from the widow’s 
dairy. After lunch we spent the afternoon in the 
meadows near the house admiring the flowers 
which made them gay with color. We _ picked 
within one hundred feet of the hotel thirty-six 
varieties of flowers, all delicate and beautiful. . We 
also watched with interest a little brook which 
came flying down the hillside in a tremendous 
hurry, but was stopped by a small overshot water- 
wheel and made to do a little honest work, before 
continuing its gay career, by turning a churn, in 
which, after five or six hours, some good butter was 
produced. 

For dinner we had potage, followed by a small 
roasted fowl, with fried potatoes and salad, and for 
dessert biscuits and cheese, with good English 
breakfast tea. All this was served by the over- 
grown son of the widow, with a huge napkin on 
his arm, and a polite “ pardon ”’ as he placed each 
dish on the table or removed it. If there had not 
been a ground floor to the Hétel where goats, cattle, 
and pigs all lodged, it would all have been great 
fun; as it was, there is no use in disguising the 


| fact that there was a slight flavor of stable and barn 


in our surroundings. | 

The next morning we were up at five, only to 
find a blinding mist concealing all the mountains, 
and even the path thirty feet away. But we con- 
cluded that we could not very well spend another 
whole day at Mottet, so, after paying the widow’s 
rather exorbitant bill for our simple accommoda- 
tions, we set off for the Col de la Seigne. We saw 
nothing until we reached the top of the pass, and 
were mourning over our disappointment, when sud- 
denly, as we began the descent, the wind drove 
away all mist and cloud, and we stood at the head 
of the magnificent ‘‘ Allée Blanche,” with all the 
glories of the Mont Blanc group disclosed on our left 
in stupendous grandeur. What the walk was down 
the pass no words can tell—it must be seen to be 
understood ; butas glacier after glacier came rolling 
down the mountain side, and we passed by quiet 
lakes or foaming torrents, and through forests of 
sounding pine, we could only say, ‘“ There never 
was anything so grand as this.”’ | 

Arrived at Courmayeur, we found charming — 
rooms in the dépendance of the Hotel Royal, where 
we spent a quiet, restful Sunday in the midst of the 
glories of nature. On Monday we enjoyed the 
world-renowned drive down the valley of Aosta, 
and, having arrived at that famous old Roman town, 
we were within the sound of the railway train which 
was to convey us to Lago Maggiore. 
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FEET OF CLAY.’ 


By E. BARR. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A SACRIFICE ACCEPTED. 


“ He will swallow up death in victory, and the Lord 
God will wipe away tears.”—Isa. xxv., 8. 


“ Haply the river of Time 


As it draws to the ocean may strike 

Peace to the soul of the man on its breast ; 

As the pale waste widens around him, 

As the banks fade dimmer away, 

As the stars come out, and the night-wind 

Brings up the stream 

Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea.”—[ Arnold. 


ROM the lowest depth there is a path to the 
loftiest heights. In that still borderland 
lying within the shadow of death, George Penning- 
ton, seeing nothing else, saw this. After being 
many weeks in the helpless, semi-conscious condi- 
tion of typhoid fever, he began slowly to come 
back to healthy life, with relapses and pauses, 
however, which baffled medicine and were only to 
be accounted for by a continuance of the mental 
conditions which had in the first place induced 
his illness. 

His ‘first intelligent inquiry regarded Kellish. 
“Has he been tried?” he asked in a despairing 
whisper. 

“ Yes,” answered Robert Pennington; “he got 
off better than he deserved. There was no trial to 
speak of. ‘The man acknowledged himself to be 
a returned convict. It seems his record was a 
very good one, an exceptionally good one, and he 
expressed such regret about the crime that he only 
received seven years. Sutcliffe also spoke in his 
favor; he says Kellish looked very ill.” 

“ Has he sailed ?” 

“ He was sent to Dartmoor. He will not leave 
England at all. Why do you worry about him ?” 

“T love him!” He sighed wearily and closed his 
eyes, and Robert Pennington had a sense of injury 
in his heart as he watched the hopeless, wretched 
look on his nephew's face. For three months he 
had been at his side night andday. He had spent 
money freely in the settlement of the debts and 
liabilities of his reckless London life, and yet George 
had not said to him, * I love you.”’ 

But love’s strength is sacrifice. In sickness and 
sorrow it suffers a sublime change; it demands 
less and gives more. When the calm September 
days brought with them so much of health to the 
invalid as enabled him to take short walks in the 
garden, Robert Pennington was troubled to find 
that the constant melancholy, at some hours the 
restless despair, of his nephew did not vanish with 
his physical weakness. He spoke to him cheerfully 
of his affairs, hopefully of his future, he showed 
him in every possible way that the past was for- 
given; and it did seem a little hard that such 
magnanimity of long-suffering love could not ban- 
ish the regrets for a life which had been altogether 
such a woeful failure. 

One evening the two men sat silently in the 
dining-room. ‘The wax candles made only a small 
circle of light, but the blazing logs threw fitfal 
flashes over their thoughtful faces, and made all 
kinds of shadowy pictures on the walls. 

“George, I cannot bear this silent sorrow of 
yours any longer. ‘To-day I saw you in the sum- 
mer-house ; your arms were on the table, your face 
buried in them. You were sobbing as men never 
sob unless there is some awful reason for it. For 
false love, or even dead love, we make no such 
hopeless crying. You have no business troubles, 
your health is returning rapidly, and if you want 
an opportunity to wipe out every past folly there is 
a grand one open to you. England is calling for 
soldiers, and gallant men are doing and suffering 
in a cause so just that even our hereditary enemy 
France is on our side. George, you promised 
me once that if you sinned you would be your own 
accuser. Have you anything to tell me? Is 
there anything for me to forgive? George, speak 
to me.” 

Then the young man lifted his bent face, and, in 
a low, intense voice, told the story of his acquaint- 
ance with Matt Kellish. He told it simply, just as 
it had happened, all his faults and how Matt had 
borne with him, all his sins and how he had re- 
proved him and reasoned with him, and finally 
paid their terrible price. ‘I have heard of guard- 
ian angels,” he said; “ Matt Kellish was mine. 
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ment’s delay was a separate pain. 


If I had taken his advice! Oh, if I had only done 
as he entreated me, I should not be this night the 
most woeful soul out of hell !” 

During the recital Robert Pennington’s face 
changed continually. He seemed to be full of 
some new-born thought, and to be examining it 
with an earnestness that was almost impatient. 
He asked many questions: not about George’s ex- 
periences, but about Kellish,. about his personal 
appearance, his age, his voice—in fact, the whole 
interest of the confession for Robert Pennington 
settled upon Matt Kellish. 

“ You have not said one word of reproach to me, 
uncle, and yet I have deserved that you should cast 
me off forever. I have done everything that you 
told me not to do.” 

“Shall I be harder to you than this stranger? 
You are the son of my only brother, of my elder 
brother, who was always kind to me, whom I loved 
and admired above all other men. The question 
of forgiveness is settled, George. You know that 
I have forgiven you. I am thinking now of this 
noble fellow who is suffering for you. We must 
go and see him. My political influence is great. 
I have hitherto asked no favors. I can command 
what I ask, and we must not rest until he is re- 
leased.” 

“T ought to take his place. I never intended to 
let him carry out such a sacrifice. When I came 
to Pennington I came intending to tell you all. I 
hoped you would have influence with Sutcliffe. If 
not, I think I should have been man enough to 
face my deserts. This shameful cowardice, forced 
upon me by sickness which left me unconscious and 
helpless, is not my fault; so far I may take excuse. 
To-day I walked nearly three miles without much 
fatigue, and, as I sat in the summer-house resting, 
I came to the conclusion that the time had come 
to tell you all. I was weeping for this necessity. 
You have been so patient, so gentle, so good, and I 
love you truly.” 

‘ But we must do nothing without consulting 
Mr. Kellish. He gave you first his love, then he 
emptied his purse for you. His honor, his liberty, 
his life, nothing has been withheld! My dear 
George, he has the right to say whether you are to 
make void all this transcendent travail of soul. I 
am glad you told me. I feel myself nobler for the 
knowledge of such humanity. I fear there will be 
some necessary delay in getting permission to visit 
him from the Home Secretary, but I will take the 
first steps to-night, and I will write to the chaplain 
at Dartmoor, and ask him to tell your friend how 
ill you have been, and give him hope of a speedy 
visit from you.” 

George had no words to express his gratitude, 
but his dark, sunken eyes brimmed full, and the 
color flashed into his white face, and these signs 
said more to Robert Pennington than hurrying 
syllables, however eloquent. When they parted 
that night they had come close to each other: The 
hand-clasp, the steady look, the few simple words 
at parting, had a significance that satisfied both. 

Left to himself, Robert Pennington gave way to 
uncontrollable anguish of heart. “It is Arthur ! 
It is Arthur himself!” he cried. ‘“ Who else could 
have doue this great thing? Oh, my brother, my 
brother! Your love shames me! Such a sublime 
silence! Such grandeur of self-sacrifice! Divine 
Redeemer of men, Thou, and Thou only, hast been 
his teacher.”’ 

He rose with a hurry of affection. Every mo- 
He occupied 
the night in writing letters, in arranging his affairs 
for an uncertain absence, in preparing himself per- 
sonally for a journey. While it was yet dark he 
called his servants and his nephew; they had 
breakfasted and were ready to start when the day 
broke. In forty-eight hours they were in London. 
Here they were delayedsome time. Certain official 
forms had to be observed, and official routine was 
not to be regulated by the impatience of any suitor. 
Then George had a serious relapse; it was the 
middle of November when they were able to travel 
westward. 

The weather was wet and mournful; George 
thought everything around was the color of ashes. 
The great flocks of crows flying heavily and silently 
through the dense air gave to the landscape a 
gloomier shade, and to themselves a sense of uncanny 
and unfortunate companionship. They mounted 
higher and higher till the rolling fog became cutting 
sleet, and the horses panted and stood still in their 
distress. ‘They were one thousand feet above the 
sea, in a wild and howling wilderness. There was 
still another rise of eight hundred feet, and nothing 
but granite and withered gorse and heather around 


them. Everything was soaked and frozen. The 
utter forlornness of this stony, misty desert entered 
into the hearts of both men. They felt a cold 
despair, a silent horror which could not rise even to 
an interchange of their wretchedness. 

As they neared the prison barracks a cold, freez- 
ing wind blew the mist hither and thither, and in 
so doing revealed as through a veil the dreary 
granite building. Its high walls, its awful portal 
of almost fantastic dread and gloom, had a fearsome 
unreality. Backwards and forwards rolled the 
heavy masses of vapor, hiding and discovering the 
different gangs of convicts at their labor, the cordon 
of armed guards, the pickets with their ready 


The men worked mechanically, unceasingly, with 
bent heads. An air of silence and mystery and 
despair pervaded them. Toiling convicts, watchful 
guards, imperturbable, resolute pickets, all alike had 
the atmosphere of personages in some awful dream. 
The gloomy village attached to the prison is the 
highest inhabited place in England. No one lives 
there but the emissaries of punishment and justice, 
except the priests who have these lost sheep in the 
wilderness in their spiritual care. 3 

Robert Pennington drove to the Governor’s 
house. He had letters with him which would . 
secure every privilege he desired, and a private 
interview with criminal 3,300 was the first request 
he made. An order to this effect was sent to the 
prison house, and pending its execution the Gov- 
ernor pressed upon the travelers some refreshment. — 
Robert Pennington forced himself to accept the 
kindness. He was aware that the body might fail 
where the soul would face its extremity. He drank 
a glass of wine and ate some food, and by a look 
of commanding entreaty compelled George to do 
the same. In half an hour they were escorted 
through those tremendous portals of shame. The 
chaplain met them with a concerned face. He had 
a card in his hand inscribed with the number of the 
man who had once possessed a name. He looked 
at it and then at his visitors. 

“ Gentlemen, 3,300 is very ill. He has been in 
the hospital for six weeks. By order, he has just 
been removed into a private room. He will have 
solitude to die in. That is a great deal here, I 
assure you.” | 

He opened a door with the words, and softly 
shut it when they had entered. Kellish lay upon a 
narrow bed. His eyes were closed, he was wasted 
away, he was breathing slowly and with difficulty. 
But one glance was sufficient for Robert Penning- 
ton. With an incredible swiftness and solemnity 
he reached the dying man; he knelt at his side, he 
called out with intensity of woeful love and anguish : 

“Arthur! Arthur! My brother, my brother 
Arthur !” 

A shrill, weak cry, the cry of a man from the 
very shoal of time, answered him. 

Then George knew the whole mystery of love. 
No one needed to teach him the word he kissed 
upon lips already kissed by death : 

“ Father! Father! Father !” 

_ At that ery a glory of love illumined the clay- 
like mask. The soul leaped once more into the 
eyes. The last tears, tears of joy, softened their 
piercing gaze. At that moment the heart of the 
son was drawn deep and close to the father’s heart, 
just as the heart of the mother bird is drawn down 
into the nest full of new life. 

“TI have attained to the beginning of eternal 
peace,” he whispered. Earth had passed quite 
away, he had forgotten its shames and sufferings, 
everything but its love. After a few minutes Rob- 
ert Pennington left father and son alone for their 
last communion. Angels heard its words of contri- 
tion and forgiveness and affection with bowed 
heads. Death, not unpitying as mortals think, 
waited until the solemn, tender adieu had been said. 
The room was full of a great peace, a peace that 
could be felt. At the last moment he regained a 
flash of strength. He smiled bravely as he looked 
farewell into the loving eyes watching him. “I> 
fear no longer,” he said, cheerfully. “One bas 
taken my hand; I am safe.” 

And so the red-leaved book of this sinning, sor- 
rowing, loving human heart was closed and sealed 
forever. They took out of his clasped hand a bit 
of paper on which something was written. Uncle 
and nephew read it together with holy reverence, 
and then George put it next his heart. It was 
eight lines from that glorious hymn of Stephen the 
Sabaite written more than seventeen hundred years 
ago: 
“Tf I ask Him toreceive me, 

Will he say me nay ? 
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‘Not till earth and not till heaven 
Pass away.’ 7 
“ Finding, following, keeping, struggling, 
Is He sure to bless ? 
‘Saints, apostles, prophets, martyrs, 
Answer, Yes.’” | 
One promise had been made to the dead man— 
that he should not be buried in the desolate grave- 
yard attached to the prison. They took him back 


to Pennington, to the home of his youth. In that 


lonely Cumberland village men and women had 
old-world attachments, and with them affectionate 
reticences. When the Squire came home with the 
coffin, and a grave was opened in the Pennington 
burial-ground, there were many living who knew 
whose mournful life was ended. They glanced at 
each other with intelligent pity, but no one told the 
new generation the tragedy of the Squire’s brother. 
The clergyman who had baptized, buried him; and 
many an old man and woman, with silent kindness, 
dropped a sprig of box or rosemary into his grave. 
It was snowing heavily when they laid him there, 
and within an hour the new-made bed was covered 
with a white mantle of stainless purity. © 

A month after this, George Pennington was on 
his way to the Crimea. He hoped in that campaign 
of suffering and danger to find opportunities for 
doing something great in atonement for his past 
life. For to be its own salvation, that is ever the 
first dream of a soul repentant and aspiring. He 
went a little from the direct road in order to bid 
his sister good-by. For though he generally dis- 
agreed with her upun all points, the family tie drew 
them close together in eventful hours. 

He found Harriet in her nursery. She had just 
returned from a morning drive. The feeling of 
the fresh air was around her, and she had in a 
marked degree the appearance of a woman accus- 
tomed to the fields and woods. Her bonnet was 


on her head, her cloak over her arm, her two eldest 


boys clinging to her dress, her baby stretching out 
its arms for her embrace. She made a charming 
picture, and George was sensitive of it. He kissed 
her with an affection which made her face bright 
with smiles, and when she saw the traces of his 
suffering, she clasped his hand in her own, and led 
him, with loving words, into her sitting-room. She 
had wonderful things to tell him about the chil- 
dren, and she did not notice for some time that 
- George was distrait and restless under this inflic- 
tion. Then it struck her that he might be hungry, 
and she rang the bell and ordered an earlier lunch. 

“You know I will not eat in Colonel Sutcliffe’s 
house, Harriet. I came only to bid farewell. I 
am going to the Crimea.” 

“George, how can you be so dreadful, keeping 
up ill-will about a creature like that Kellish ?” 

“ That creature, as you call him, is dead. Tell 
your husband so. Colonel Sutcliffe has had his 
pound of flesh, has had justice. When he goes to 
church let him remember it. Let him pray, ‘ For- 
give me my trespasses, as I forgive them who tres- 

‘pass against me.’ If God is as just with him as 
Sutcliffe was with the dead, he will get what he 
gave, the outer darkness for the hell of Dartmoor.” 

“Dear me, what does it all mean? You fret 
yourself into a fever about this man, and while 
Harry was worrying over an unpleasant dream he 
had of mother and the same dreadful person, down 
from London comes Lord Penrith.” 

‘Lord Penrith, I assure you, and what he 
thought, or what object he could have, goodness 
only knows! But he begged Harry not to prose- 
cute. He said he did not believe Kellish was 
guilty, and when Harry replied, ‘The man has con- 
fessed,’ he reiterated, * I don’t believe he is guilty.’ 
Finally he told Harry a very strange thing about 
the late Lord. I suppose I ought not to mention 

“You can safely tell me . 

“He said his father’s life had been darkened 
and shortened by prosecuting a man for a similar 
act- On his death-bed. he made this confession, 
and he begged his son, for his sake, to be very 
merciful to men conquered by a sudden temptation. 
It seems the old Lord sent his dearest friend to 
prison, and never could undo the step he took in 
the first hours of his anger. Of course, Harry was 
not to be dictated to ina matter of right and wrong, 
but he pleaded for a light punishment, and the man 
was very mercifully treated.” 

“Very! He is dead; dead from toil and expos- 
ure that he was unable to bear. I hope Sutcliffe 


will remember the victim of his justice when he 
lies down upon his own death-bed.”’ 
“You are very cruel to say such a dreadful 


thing. And what better are you than Harry? If 
you think Harry ought to have passed by the fault 
of this strange man, why should you not pass by 
the fault of your sister’s husband ?” 

“You are right, Harriet. I am not Sutcliffe’s 
judge. Well, then, ring for lunch, and I will eat 
it with you. Many a month may pass before we 
may meet again.” 

** Now you are like yourself, George, and I have 
something to tell you, something you will be de- 
lighted with : we are going to call baby after you.” 

“My dear Harriet, I would not advise you to 
risk baby’s future upon my name. Call him Robert 
Pennington, then you call him after a nobleman. 
Besides, you must think for baby’s interests, and 
Robert Pennington has a large estate to leave as it 
pleases him.” 

_ © You are his acknowledged heir.” 

“T am going to the war. I may never come 
back again.” 

“T will not listen to such a supposition. Of 
course Robert is a beautiful name, and indeed a 
family name of the Sutcliffes, but—oh, did I tell 
you that I had had a letter from the Island? 
Guess from whom—and)lunch is ready, I see. Come, 
I will send the servants away, and we will have the 


hour quite to ourselves.” 


Harriet was a notable mistress. Her table was 
perfection, her servants trained to the utmost effi- 
ciency and propriety. And George watched her 
giving orders and directions with admiration. For 
she was a woman well molded to the ordinary con- 
dition of things; fitly fleshed, mentally inclined to 
take kindly to the law of gravitation. The every- 
day hum of humanity filled her with content: she 
heard not, she never tried to hear, in all life’s vary- 
ing noises, joyful and sorrowful, the meaning that 
runs through them, the measured music, the cen- 
tral tune. | 

She chatted with a pleasant, confidential air, 
affectionately curious about her brother’s plans, 
affectionately indifferent about a past which she 
instantly perceived he was not disposed to discuss. 
When they were half through lunch she again re- 
membered the from the Island, and ex- 
claimed a little at George’s apathy concerning it. 

“Only fancy! A letter from Bella Clucas, and 
you have not a question to ask.” 

‘‘Ts it from Bella? I hope it pleased you.” 

“Indeed it did not. I considered it a very un- 
grateful and ungracious answer to the one I sent 
her.” 

_ “Then you wrote first? I was wondering if 
Bella did.” 

“T wrote because I really thought I could do 
Bella, and of course myself also, a great kindness. 
Mrs. Layland, who had been housekeeper here for 
forty years, died last spring, and I had a frightful 
experience with half a dozen women who tried to 
take her place. At last I thought of Bella. I 
offered her the entire charge of the house and serv- 
ants, with a very handsome salary and her own sit- 
ting-room and bedroom ;-and she refused !” 

‘“‘T should have been much astonished if she had 
accepted.” 

“She is unmarried yet, evidently still thinking of 


you. In such case I naturally imagined that she 


would be thankful to be where there was at least 


@ prospect of seeing you occasionally.” 


“T declare, Harriet, your conscience has as many 
jerks and turnings as a swallow on the wing. Now, 
I suppose it did not strike you that you might be 
purchasing your own comfort at the price of suffer- 
ing or temptation to Bella, perhaps to me also.” 

‘**T knew that you had recovered your senses on 
that subject. Bella is quite able to take care of 
herself, but I will get her letter and read it to you.” 

“ «Mrs. Sutcliffe,’ that is how it begins. She 
might have said My Lady or My Honored Friend, 
or something of that kind. She knew very well I 
was Lady of Sutcliffe Manor. I explained the 
dignity fully to her when I was engaged to Harry. 
‘Mrs. Sutcliffe. Your letter was very bewildering 
to me, and it is much if I can say right words in 
answer to it. Service, surely, every one must do 
service, and with heart and hands I’m doing it. 
Love though, love and not gold, the for. At first I 
was asking what did you mean, and hardly know- 
ing for all. But Gale was reading your letter, and 
he out with it plain enough: “It’s her servant 
she’s wanting you to be,’ and me saying “ ridicu- 
lous,” but him getting angry for all. Fishers, of 
course, and not counting ourselves quality, but very 
comfortable, and able to pay the last farthing due, 
and quite content with God’s measure for all. Of 
course there’s a power to do in a house like yonder 


at Sutcliffe, but there’s gold in your hand and 


plenty of service to buy, and so there youare ; and 
no offense meant, and thanking you kindly for the 
gcod intent, and all to that. And no hindrance from 
any, only Gale, but father and mother giving mea list 


to do my will, and my will always to the good home 
I have. God bless it!” What do you think of that 
for Bella Clucas ?” 


“T think very highly of it; you have only your- 
self to blameif you feel hurt. After making her your 
friend, you had no right to offer her wages. Is 
that all she says ?” , 

“Tt is all that concerns me specially; the rest 
refers to the Dinwoodies mainly. Do you care to 
hear it?” A slight movement of the head an- 
swered the question, and she proceeded : 

“<°Tis a quiet life on the Island, but some 
changes and you perhaps not hearing of them. 
Miss Francis Caine married to an English lord, and 
Miss Jeffcott to a lawyer from Ramsey, and the 
Miss Hamiltons to officers, and the officers going 
to the war, and trouble enough that way. And 
Miss Dinwoodie has had a heart full of sorrow. 
Oh, dear! Heart full and hands full, but naturally 
sweet and kind, and God good to such. Two 
years her mother was in the bed dying, mortals 
hardly knowing the suffering she had, and Miss 
Kitty by her side whether or not, night and day, 
and after all the last word and kiss, and hard to 
bear is them! But still harder at hand, for the 
Major was broken-hearted, though shedding no tear 
and speaking to no one till the evening of the 
second day, and me with her, and doing the best I 
could, but, for all that, her going sobbing and 
shivering through the house, for her mother was 
wrapped in her very heart; and as for the Major, 
as I was saying, wasn’t the dead woman the joy of 
every breath he took? And so on the second 
evening she called him. He was sitting in his big 
chair, with his head in his hands, and the sweet Sun- 
day sunset sifting through the dropped blinds, and all 
of a sudden he rises straight up like one listening, 
and answers out clear, “I am coming, Nora!” 
Just one smile at Miss Kitty as she caught him in 
her arms, and gone he was, for all that love and 
doctor could do. So then the grave was made 
wider, and they buried them side by side, and all 
Castletown, rich and poor, at the funeral ; and the 
parson wanting Miss Kitty to stay with him, and 
talking and reasoning a deal about it, but Miss 
Kitty not regarding, and going back to her own 
house. Well, then, the servants are old and very 
kind to her and all that, but lonely, no doubt, and 
every one sorry enough for her.’ ”’ 

“Dear little Kitty! I remember well how the 
Major idolized his wife, a fisher-girl, you know, 
Harriet, out of the cottages of Craig-y-neesh, a 
most lovely woman, and good as lovely. Kitty 
was never ashamed of her origin.” 

“ Kitty expressed herself in the most unlady-like 
and uncalled-for manner on the subject. It was 
false pride in her, and I and others were made very 
uncomfortable more than once about it. Kitty is 
sentimental : that is such a weak point in a woman’s 
character.” 

‘“‘ Have you finished the letter ?” 

“Nearly. Bella is kind enough to ‘often look 
at the house where we used to live; she writes, 
‘it is still unlet. And, oh then, people are saying 
it is haunted by a dark man with eyes that burn 
like fire. Such foolishness! I was twice seeing 
Mr. Kellish in the garden, walking about and 
thinking to himself like, and the ghost would be 
him, never fear, and nothing but good if so.’ 
That is all, and I am glad she did not take my 
offer. Such a woman would have made the house 
very uncomfortable.” 

‘‘ Harriet, I wish you would write to Kitty.” 

“T couldn’t, really, George. Three years ago, - 
when we had that large winter party and you spent 
a week with us, I invited Miss Dinwoodie. She 
had a list of the expected guests and knew you 
were to be present. I received in answer a cool 
civil regret without a single excuse for it.” 

** Perhaps she had no excuse.” 

“Then she ought to have made one as a matter 
of politeness. People always do.” 

“Well, my dear sister, I must leave you now. 
Bring the boys and let me kissthem.” He laughed 
at Harriet’s anxiety for him, and, amid the chil- 
dren’s chatter and the mother’s smiles and tears, 
went away with apparent cheerfulness. He had no 
inclination to darken his sister’s life with either his 
knowledge or his experiences. She did not per- 
ceive his mental anguish; she could have given him 
no help if she had. Suffering such as he was en- 
during does not rise to the surface; it makes itself 
a channel to the very depths of being. 
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THE Home. 


A SWEET MAID. 


QO} blest are ye that live 
On modest means, with yet enough to give 
To him that wants. 


Tis not the gold that makes 
The lively heart, or rids it of keen aches, 
| Or peace implants. 

Tis not the downy bed 
That bears the softest dream to weary head 

Or waiting breast, 
But that sweet maid, Content— 
I’ll bosom her as one from Heaven sent, 

And scorn the rest ! 

—[Joseph Whitton. 


A POINT OF TIME. 


NE aim all classes and conditions of men hold 
in common; that is the Future. No man or 
woman is so fallen that it does not hold the hope of 
reformation; for the sinner purchases his freedom 
from despair in his hope of developing moral 
strength to overcome temptation. The unsuccess- 
ful man sees in the future the favoring circum- 
stance that brings victory. —The man who feels the 
fire of genius in him sees in the future the spark to 
set it burning, when he will command the world’s 
applause, where now he thinks himself benumbed 
by its indifference. The beggar seeks the barrel 
from which his hook will draw the rich man’s for- 
gotten treasure. ‘The scholar sees the page that 
will bring the world to his feet. The inventor walks 
the squares of the city selecting the site for the 
monument a grateful people will raise in his 
memory. The politician thrills in the darkness 
of the night at his own eloquence in dealing 
with a living question of state, while his hours 
of daylight are spent in making political capital that 
will make independence possible in the future. 
The mother is lured to patient effort by the golden 
promise the future has for her children, and sees 
an old age when the reflected glory will pay for 
the present twilight. The man of money sees 
power in the future; the man of power, victory. 
Everywhere, in every life, it is the goal of effort 
whether its purpose be high or low. In some lives 
it lies so close to the present that it obliterates its 
greatness, and each day slips through the fingers 
uncounted for the one day that is to bring the 
crowning. That it lies always beyond the touch- 
ing, beyond the holding, keeps it untarnished ; 
that it is always on the other side of the mountain 
leaves the imagination free to build as the years 
strengthen purpose and design. 

Happily wise is he who in each day sees the 
realization of yesterday; who in each day sees a 
future that too soon becomes a past. Happy he 
who brings his dream so close to his every-day life 
that each action makes visible a part of the future. 
He who lives in the past loses the incentive to ac- 
tion ; he who lives in the future loses the blessing 
of the present; but he who lives in the present, 
seeing, feeling it the future of the past, the past of 
the future, lives with heart and head attuned to 
the highest in himself and his time. 

Use the present—’tis all we have ; the near future 
of to-morrow may not be ours for opportunity, for 
pleasure, for woe. Use the only time we have for 
the men and women who need what we can do for 
them, what we can give them. Silence may en- 
wrap every present emotion, every present possi- 
bility to-morrow, and to-day have become a part of 
the eternal past. 

To the perfectly regulated life there should be no 
future, but each day should fill its part, not as a 
promise of to-morrow, but as the fruition of yester- 
day. To-morrow may be a thief robbing to-day of 
Yesterday is the unchangeable proph- 
ecy of to-day. Philip Gilbert Hamerton says that 
the present “may be compared with the point of a 


pencil in the hands of a draughtsman; it travels, 
and it leaves its mark behind it, yet in itself it is 
but a point surrounded by an infinite space that we 
call eternity.” 

To-day is the future of yesterday. It is ours. 
Yesterday has gone from us; to-morrow may never 
be ours with to-day’s strength of mind and body, 
with to-day’s enthusiasm, with to-day’s unselfish- 
ness. We may build a fire to-day in our own hearts 
that will burn good intentions for to-morrow, and 
we come into our inheritance, not a vessel of prom- 
ise, bearing buds ready to blossom, but a vase of 
ashes, dead and worthless. For it is given to few 
to rise to so great eminence to-day that to-morrow 
the world points to them as a warning against the 
future. 

To-day is ours—only to-day. We may designa 
to-morrow, but the filling of the design depends on 
the work, the pleasure, the effort, the purpose, the 
living, of to-day. | 


THE REMAINING QUESTION. 


By KATHARINE SHEPARD WooDWARD. 


HALL we send our daughter to college? is a 
question that has been at least partially 
answered. We are confronted by another question 
essentially connected with the problem of the higher 
education of women, and assuming with each class of 
graduates increasing proportions. It is this: Given 
a daughter intelligent, perhaps gifted, fond of 
books, and of society as well, who has escaped un- 
scathed from the hard work of college, and come 
back to the routine of home life, what shall we do 
with her? This is the parents’ query; and the 
daughter’s, equally perplexing even to her well- 
trained mind, is, “ What am I to do with myself?” 
The city girl’s problem is not so difficult of solu- 
tion as that of the country girl, for there is some- 
thing stimulating in the very gir of a great city. It 
is life to be “in the swim,” and, no matter how 
deadening the home influences, the intellectual life 
can never be wholly starved while it may be feasted 
on fine oratory, fine paintings, fine music. But our 
colleges are fed largely from the suburban towns, 
from remote villages and country districts. Many 
college graduates can say, “I was the one ambitious 
girl in my town or county ; I am the only college 
woman in my native village.” Itis the girls who 
from force of circumstances are to find their homes 
in these remote regions that the question of life 
becomes enorraously perplexing. The inability of 
the graduate to re-enter the home life at the point 
she left it causes the parents to fear they have erred 
in sending their daughter to college, because her 
larger opportunity has estranged her. And the 
daughter, equally unhappy at her inability to adapt 
herself to her former conditions, almost—never 
quite—wishes that she had been content to limit 
her intellectual aspirations to the range prescribed 
by the academies of her native village, and the 
acquirements of those with whom she is constantly 
associated. 

Are there remedies for such a state of things ? 
Is not the college training to teach, first of all, 
“adaptation to environment”? Isthere no better 
adjustment possible ? Most assuredly there must 
be, else the higher education must be judged in 
many cases a failure, and productive only of un- 
happiness. This is the most serious question which 
to-day confronts the advocates of the higher educa- 
tion for women. 

Notwithstanding the apparent divergence of 
mother and daughter, there is no radical change in 
either, for, unless in very exceptional cases, no col- 
lege tie can replace the home bond. Each would 
make as great sacrifices as before for the other’s 
welfare; yet, for want of a little concession on both 
sides, the pleasantness of home is sacrificed, and 
there creeps into the family harmony the “little 
rift within the lute.” No new relations are neces- 
sary ; it is simply a question of the readjustment of 
claims ; but this is a difficult work for both parties 
—more difficult for the mother, perhaps, than for 
the daughter, as long-established habits of thought 
and action are more difficult to reconstruct than 
those of shorter duration. 

In the first place, the parents should realize that 
the daughter is no longer a child, but a woman with 
a right to convictious as strong, opinions as firm, 
actions as free, and an individuality as distinctly 
marked as theirown. When a girl enters the 
twenties, she, and she alone, is responsible for 


her conduct, and not even her mother has a right 
to do more than advise; the day of command is 
past. 

On the other hand, the daughter should remem- 
ber that to the mother she is still a child. 

The question of giving a daughter her college 
education is not all; parents should look further, 
and, before the girl’s plans are formed, ask, “Can 
we give our daughter not only this four years’ 
course, but that which follows it as a necessary 
corollary: the atmosphere, the opportunities, by 
which alone her college training can help her to a 
perfect development, by which alone any college- 
bred woman can attain a healthy, happy, useful 
life?” If the answer to this question be in the neg- 
ative, better that more than one thought be given 
to the matter before the daughter is sent to the col- 
lege life. But the negative answers must be rare. 
Most parents can give their daughters some leisure 
at home, and no girl will be unfair enough to ask 
for all. 

Some stated time, distinctly and exclusively her 
own, should be given her; a time granted so freely 
and ungrudgingly that she shall never be hampered 
in her use of it by the thought that it is selfishly 
obtained. 

In return for this, our girl should give of her ex- 
perience, of her hope, of her brain power and hand 
power as far as possible, to the mother and to the 
mother’s friends. It may not be easy for her to 
make them all again a part of her life, but neither is it 
easy for the mother to feel that her lifelong friends 
are nothing to her daughter. The younger woman 
should school herself to give just what bestowal of 
cheerful listening and pleasant words and cordial 
advice falls toher share, and in so doing will become, | 
as far as possible, again a vital part of her own com- 
munity. 

Many parents say, “I never have a change of 
scene. I have scarcely been out of town this ten 
years. Why cannot my daughter be contented at 
home? She has had all these years away, now 
why can she not settle down?” For the very reason 
that she has had rest and change and variety, and, 
having recognized them as factors in her best 
growth, feels that she will be stunted without them. 
The dear mother, who has borne so long and so 
patiently the burden and heat of the day that self- 
denial has become to her almost second nature, 
must be patient still, and recognize that such is not 
the case with her more favored daughter. Unself- 
ishness is not learned at a first lesson, and the re- 
quirements of life are very different for different 
people. Our girl should be allowed to go for a 
time and feed her mental hunger with rich feasts. 
She will return, if she be a true daughter, to reward 
her mother tenfold by her added strength of mind 
and body, her store of experience and culture, her 
more zestful performance of her daily tasks. | 

The parent should remember that what to her is 
burdensome and unnecessary is to the daughter life, 
the very vital breath. Out in the world the younger 
woman has learned something of the amenities of 
existence, of which the mother knows nothing. 
Certain dainty little ways, certain methods of adorn- 
ment, embellishments of life, which to the hard- 
worked mother are “all foolishness,” have to the 
daughter become essential to happiness. 

She should have a voice in the management of 
the house, she should have a share in the family 
expenditure, she should have a certain amount of 
literary food. Many a girl who could maintain 
herself handsomely away from home stays with her 
parents and works for her board and clothes. Her 
father likes to see her well dressed, but denounces 
her books as unnecessary. 

All this should be changed. But, after all, the 
problem is to be solved largely by the daughter. 
She must respect the opinions of her parents; she 
must realize that it is a terrible wrench to change 
lifelong habits of thought or of deed ; she must be 
willing, for a time, to go more than half way in the 
necessary concessions. She must take for her 
motto “ Noblesse oblige,” and, however hard it may 
be, must interest herself in the every-day, common- 
place affairs of life, and, with all the force of an 
earnest will, glorify them by her spirit. Then, and 
then alone, can she reach out to those around her, 
and in thousands of ways become the efficient fac- 
tor in her home and village life, which her higher 
education has designed her to be. 


The mountains are God’s thoughts piled up. 
The ocean is God’s thoughts spread out. The 
flowers are God’s thoughts in bloom. The dew- 
drops are God’s thought in pearls. : 
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A POPULAR SIN. 


Basses are certain subjects that it seems useless 
to discuss. For discussion by the best in- 
formed and ablest does not change the popular 
disposition to exercise its own free will untram- 
meled by knowledge. Tight lacing, the wearing 
of high-heeled, narrow, pointed-toed shoes, the ex- 
cessive use of condiments, the use of tobacco, 
spirituous liquors, and ice-water, are among the 
evils that call out the best special knowledge of our 
time; yet they are ever-present evils, exciting the 
worst fears of the scientist and the indignation of 
the wise at the folly of the foolish. The case 
against “The Mischievous Ice-Pitcher,”* by Dr. 
William M. Hammond, is strong enough to arouse 
the fears of the most indifferent. Dr. Hammond 
states that there is more ice-water drank in the 
United States than in all the rest of the world; 
that ice-water is an American invention that has 
invaded England and Ireland, to their great detri- 
ment. He also states a fact that does not receive 
the serious attention it should receive, that the 
drinking of ice-water is an acquired taste. Infants 
and savages manifest pain when they first attempt 
to drink ice-water. Dr. Hammond speaks with 
an authority which none can question, arid his 
opinion will carry weight with all thinking people. 
The train of evils, one might almost say disasters, 
that follow the drinking of ice-water is appalling. 
Dr. Hammond says: “In the first place, it may 
cause sudden death, especially if indulged in when 
the body is overheated. A very important part 
of the nervous system, called the solar plexus, is 
situated immediately behind the stomach. <A 
severe blow inflicted on the body just over this part 
of the sympathetic system of nerves will cause 
death with as great rapidity as will a stab in the 
heart- Many a so-called man has killed his wife 
by kicking her in the stomach. It is not the injury 
to this organ of digestion that produces instanta- 
neous death, but the shock which is given to the 
solar plexus, and through it to the heart. A big 
drink of ice-water reduces the temperature of the 
solar plexus so suddenly that the action of the 
heart is greatly lessened ; sometimes to so great an 
extent as to cause instant death. It is quite com- 
mon for persons to feel faint and to become pale 
immediately after drinking a glass of ice-water. 
They attribute these effects te heat or over-exer- 
tion, or to some other cause which has nothing to 
do with the result, not knowing that they have 
so weakened the heart as to prevent its sending 
a due amount of blood to the lungs and brain, 
and that, had the water been a little colder, 
life would possibly have been extinguished alto- 
gether. Direct experiments with instruments espe- 
cially devised for the purpose of measuring the 
force of the heart’s pulsations establish the fact 
that there is no agent of the materia medica more 
powerful with some persons as a depressant of 
this organ than a large draught of ice-water. 
Under certain circumstances it acts with all the 
force and rapidity of prussic acid.” 

Neuralgia is an acknowledged American ail- 
ment. Dr. Hammond attributes this disease in a 
measure to the extravagant use of ice-water, of ice- 
cold drinks. A further danger attending the use 
of ice-cold drinks ‘is the destruction of the teeth ; it 
cracks the enamel, which causes the teeth to decay. 
Its effects on the digestive organs are most serious, 
and to it Dr. Hammond traces many diseases of 
the stomach. He says: “As soon as the cold 
liquid reaches this organ, the blood-vessels which 
are enlarged during the process of digestion, in 
order that a due amount of gastric juice may be 
secreted, are at once contracted, and the function is 
accordingly more or less completely arrested. Con- 
firmed dyspepsia is a necessary consequence, and 
this frequently assumes the form of gastric catarrh, 
than which few disorders are more intractable. 
Nor does the morbid action cease here. Many a 


case of obstinate diarrhea owes its origin to the. 


refrigeration of the sympathetic ganglia of the 
abdomen induced by ice-water. There is some reason 
to believe that cancer of the stomach, a disease 
certainly more frequent among Americans than 
other people, is likewise one of its consequences.” 
Dr. Hammond goes on to say that, while he is 
not prepared to support the views of some medical 
writers that the use of ice-water is one source of 
‘Bright’s disease of the kidneys, he considers it quite 
possible that such may be a fact. “Judging by 
analogy, and by what we know of the effects of ice- 
water on other internal organs, I see no reason to 


1 ** North American Review ”’ for June. 


doubt that the kidneys may also be brought under 
its morbid influences. So long as there is a reason- 
able doubt upon the subject, it would seem to be 
prudent for those who are predisposed to kidney 
disease to drink water considerably above the tem- 
perature of thirty-two degrees.” 

In closing, Dr. Hammond says that drinking- 
water should never be below fifty degrees, and this 
is easily obtainable by running the water through 
a faucet for two minutes, or drawing from any 
country well. He is inclined to think that if the 
use of ice-water were generally discarded people 
would live to a greater age. 

One of the least pernicious effects of ice-water 
when taken at the table is the deadening of the 
sense of taste. As a proof, Dr. Hammond states 
that to reduce the disagreeableness of certain kinds 
of medicine to the palate, the patient is recom- 
mended to hold a piece of ice in his mouth for a 
few minutes before taking the dose. When one 
realizes the keen enjoyment of a palate sensitive to 
that which gratifies it, it seems worse than foolish- 
ness to do that which destroys this pleasure and 
involves the dangers of disease and death. 


PARSLEY AND OTHER GREEN THINGS. 


By Burton. 


(a women of modest incomes and gen- 
tle tastes should luxuriate in back-yard beds 
of parsley. Five cents’ worth of seed will supply 
abundantly the need of a whole neighborhood, and 
save countless nickels to those who, otherwise, would 
purchase tiny bunches at the market. But buy the 
seed of curly parsley, and have no fears when it 
fails to appear above the ground with lettuce and 
beans planted the same evening. “ After many 
days” (twenty-one, I think) the little leaves will 
push up and grow rapidly. Then may a plain om- 
elet be transformed into the French “ omelette aux 
herbes” by adding parsley—a tablespoonful chopped 
quite fine. Then may broiled steak be dressed 
with “maitre d hotel butter,” which is simply but- 
ter creamed and mixed with a goodly portion of 
chopped parsley and a few drops of lemon juice. 
Then may good soup be made better with parsley 
branches boiled in the stock and parsley leaves 
chopped into the tureen. Then may excellent hash 
be perfected with the piquant flavor lent by this 
simple herb, and carefully made drawn butter or 
brown sauce improved by its pleasant taste. In 
serving any dish of meat or fish, a border of pars- 
ley around the platter’s edge will go far in helping 
to accomplish the daintiness and prettiness which 
all women of good breeding must desire in their 
table service. Late into our frosty autumn the 
hardy little plant survives its tender mates. In 
good season to escape the killing frost, a box should 
be planted full for winter use. If a south window 
be available, and moderate care be given in water- 
ing and in loosening the earth with a large fork, 
you will be supplied all winter. But while the gar- 
den crop is plentiful, it is well to gather parsley in 
large bunches, dry it on tin plates in the warming 
oven, then chop fine, discarding stems, and preserve 
in glass bottles or small tin boxes, for use in win- 
ter. While not as desirable for delicate gravies 
and nice dressings as fresh leaves picked from the 
growing plants, it answers well for soups and hashes. 

Roast lamb without mint sauce is an anomaly 
quite inexcusable to householders who possess a 
few feet of unused ground at the back door. A 
tiny clump of mint will grow prodigiously in one 
short season, and require thinning out the second 
summer. In the fall it should be gathered in large 
bunches, tied loosely, and hung to dry in a shed or 
outside kitchen. Then pick carefully from the 
branches the dried leaves, and chop them fine, for 
use until the first young leaves appear above the 
ground next spring. Make mint sauce a full hour 
before serving; use a spoonful of mint, large or 


small in accordance with the quantity required, - 


the same measure of sugar, and vinegar to moisten, 
not to drown. 

There need be nothing wasted in disposing of a 
bunch of celery. The small white stalks may be 
served whole, and eaten with salt, or cut fine and 
dressed for a salad. The larger stalks should be 
cut in inch lengths, cooked in boiling, salted water, 
and covered with cream sauce. The coarser pieces 
may be boiled and strained for soup, and the green 
leaves utilized for garnishing, or dried in the oven 
as described for parsley, and chopped fine to be 
used in seasoning. Almost every soup of meat and 
vegetables on the list for the winter may be im- 
proved by the addition of celery. Often there is 


none in the house. The dried leaves may then be 
substituted with good results. 

There should be always a supply of bay leaves 
for seasoning of soups and sauces. Cold sliced 
turkey, chicken, or lamb are delicious, heated in 
drawn butter sauce, well flavored with lemon juice 
or onion and bay leaves, which, however, must be 
removed before the dish is served. A few bay 
leaves added to soup stock improves the flavor. 
Small packages of thyme and summer savory and 
sweet marjoram should find a place upon the pan- 
try shelf for stuffing in chicken and leg of lamb, 
and sometimes, for variety, in turkey, roast veal, 
and veal loaf, in combination with the ever-accept- 
able sage, which, when purchased, should be crushed 
with the fingers, rubbed through a small sieve, and 
kept in a glass bottle to prevent the delay and an- 
noyance of stopping to prepare when there is a rush 
of other kitchen duties. 


PICKED UP. 


To make a simple test to detect the presence 
of arsenic in wall paper, no apparatus is needed 
beyond an ordinary gas jet, which is turned 
down to quite a pin point, until the flame is 
wholly blue; when this has been done, a strip 
of paper suspected to contain arsenic is cut, one- 
sixteenth of an inch wide and an inch or two 
long ; as soon as the edge of this paper is brought 
in contact with the outer edge of the gas flame a 
gray coloration, due to arsenic, will be seen in the 
same. The paper is burned a little, and the fumes 
that are given off will be found to have a strange, 
garlic-like odor, due to the vapor of arsenic acid. 
Take the paper away from the flame and look at 
the charred end. The carbon will be colored a 
bronze-red: this is copper reduced by the carbon ; 
being now away from the flame in a fine state of 
division, the copper is slightly oxidized by the air, 
and on placing the charred end a second time not 
too far into the flame, the flame will now be col- 
ored green by the copper. By this simple means it 
is possible to form an opinion without apparatus, 
and without leaving the room, as to whether any 
wall paper contains arsenic, for copper arseniate is 
commonly used in coloring wall papers. 


A housewife tells us how to do it: If you will 
consider that dried is fresh fruit with the water 
dried out of it, and more or less dirt gathered upon 
its surface, two things will occur to you to do, to 
make it become something like fresh fruit. First 
wash it thoroughly, using, if necessary, several 
changes of water, but be sure to get the fruit clean. 
Then put it to soak in clean water, completely cov- 
ering the fruit, and an inch of depth above it. 
Soak at least twelve hours, and if the fruit does 
not plump out very full, keep it in until it will swell 
no more. Do not change the water in soaking, and 
cook in the water the fruit was soaked in. Boil 
gently for twenty minutes, then set on back of stove 
to simmer until the fruit is done and tender, using 
sugar in cooking, according to taste. Mixed apri- 
cots, peaches, and prunes, with a few tart plums to 
lend spiciness, make a delicious dish. 


The sight of a mother and child who are quite 
inseparable, not merely through the mother’s solici- 
tude or the child’s helplessness, but through gen- 
uine preference for each other’s society, is one of 
the most beautiful in the world. Motherhood’ 
beautiful under all circumstances, takes an added 
embellishment from an affectionate companionship 
of this sort. 

There is such an attachment between little Daisy 


-and her mother, as if they were not merely mother 


and daughter nor woman and child, but jolly good 
friends as well. You will scarcely see one without 
the other. Notalong ago, Daisy was induced by 
a lady who was on terms of intimate relationship 
to go and visit her for a day or two. Daisy spent 
the time allotted, and then was brought back by her 
hostess, who remarked, with a smile: 

“T am afraid that Daisy didn’t have the best 
time in the world. She wept slightly once or 
twice.” 

After the lady had gone, Daisy’s mother asked 
her: 

“ Were you homesick, Daisy ?” 

“‘ No, not homesick, you know, but I guess I was 
a little mother-sick, mamma !” 

After the demonstration that followed, Daisy 
asked : | 
“Were you happy while I was away, mamma?” 

“‘ Not very happy, Daisy.” 

“Then I guess you must have been child-sick, 
weren’t you, mamma?” 
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TWO GIRLS AND A WHEEL. 
By Laurit Mac Henry. 


unexpected really happens,” and as an 
instance of the aptness of this old truism 
I want to tell you about my last summer’s outing. 

Of course I had my plans all made as early as 
March. In company with another teacher, I had 
arranged for board during July and August ata 
farmhouse in Hunter (in the Catskills), and we 
had gone over all the details of our campaign, even 
to the list of books we should take to read in some 
shady nook. But July came, and with it sickness, 
and I could not leave mother with all the care. 
Events, too, transpired in Lottie’s family which pre- 
vented her leaving home; and so the last week in 
August found us both at home without having had 
a breath of mountain air, and with the prospect of 
resuming our school work in a few weeks minus 
change, rest, adventure, fresh eggs, and “‘pot-cheese,” 
ete., ete., but plus the money which we had expected 
our country sojourn to cost us, when one morning 
in came Lottie, and, without even a “ good-morning,” 
poured out to me a scheme for using the three 
weeks yet remaining of our vacation, and, as she 
expressed it, “we could have a breath of ozone” 
after all. 

This scheme was our “ unexpected,” and it proved 
so thoroughly, healthily, and inexpensively enjoy- 
able that I want to write about it, so that, perhaps, 
some other girls may be led to try it. Lottie’s 
cousin, a Mr. Brantley, had just come in from a 
bicycling trip, and had told her about it with such 
effect that she was full of the idea, especially as he 
had told her that a tricycle could be got on which 
two could ride, and had mapped out a route which 
could be taken nicely in time which we had at our 
disposal. After much debate, I agreed to the pro- 
posal, not without grave doubts and premonitions 
of all sorts of risks and dangers, I admit, and the 
results I can give in a sort of “shorthand” style by 
quoting from my journal, and, even at the risk of 
being tiresome, I shall put in all the items of expense 
(joint), so that any who may think of following 
our example may have a practical foundation upon 
which to base their plans. 

August 28. All day at Lottie’s fixing our ward- 
robe for our trip. Gray flannel dresses with fine 
plain skirts and blouse waists ; felt hats, wide brim- 
med, with elastic in case the wind should blow; 
long dark-gray woolen stockings, and easy rubber- 
soled tennis shoes. 

August 29. Wentdown town with Mr. Brantley, 
and bought a “Sociable Tricyle,” second hand but 
“as good as new,” for $90, to be varnished and 
put on board Albany day boat on Monday morn- 
ing. (Mem.: Very pleasant men in the stores— 
no girl need be afraid to go herself and tell just 
what she wants and what she can pay.) 

September 3. Took day boat at 8:30 a.m.; found 
wheel all right. Oiled it on the way up the river 
and strapped on it our luggage—one small bag 
containing handkerchiefs, collars, stockings, pins, 
thread, needles, etc., and a little drinking-cup. 
Folded our wraps and gossamers flat on the seats 
and strapped them on. On the way down we left 
at express office package of clothing, etc., marked 
for Prattsville, N. Y. Reached Poughkeepsie at 
1:30 (fares $2). Deck hands put our machine on 
the dock, and we then took possession and rolled it 
across the street to the little ferryboat which car- 
ried us to the west side of the Hudson (fares 14 
cents). Out on the smooth turnpike we mounted 
our seats and slowly rolled along—started at last, 
cut loose from public conveyances, and in an entirely 
strangeland. (Mem. : There is a sense of freedom 
and independence about all this that seems almost 
intoxicating in its exhilarating effect.) Came to a 
long up-hill stretch almost immediately, and had 
to walk and push the machine for a mile or 
more. Forget to eat the lunch we brought until 
3 P.M. Stopped under an apple tree near a water- 
ing trough, and found by the milestones that we 
have come four and a half miles in our first hour. 
The country has been rugged and uninteresting so 
far, but now seems to be opening up, and we eatch a 
glimpse of mountains ahead (west),and the high 
blue mountains away to the north must be the 
Catskills. We have passed through three little 
hamlets—Highland (one mile from ferry), Center- 
ville (four miles), and Ohioville (seven miles), and 
at four o’clock we coast like the wind down a long 


easy hill into New Paltz (nine miles), where we are 
to stay allnight. 

September 4. Good meals, good beds,and good 
treatment. We have been all day rambling around 
this quaint old village—settled in 1690 by Hugue- 
nots; many original stone homes still standing in 
good condition and occupied by direct descend- 
ants of builders. Wallkill River—Wallkill Flats 
—Shawangunk Mountains directly west, with 
Mohonk Point in plain sight. Went sailing and 
fishing. (Mem.: The next time we come through 
here we must allow at least three days to New 
Paltz.) Rowboat 10 cents; paid boy who went 
fishing with us 50 cents. 

September 5. Through breakfast and off by seven 
AM. (hotel bill $6) straight across the Wallkill 
Flats and winding up the mountain over a per- 
fect road to Lake Mohonk at 9 a.m. (6 miles). 
Wandered about and saw all the truly wonderful 
sights until dinner ($2), then sat on the piazza 
and watched the throng of people until 2 pP.m., 
and started again. Such rocks and crags, such 
lakes and chasms, such buildings and summer-houses 
built in all sorts of impossible places, such views 
on either side of the mountains, I never dreamed of 
before. 

We made our start in the presence of about 300 
people who shouted “Godspeed ” after us until we 
had rolled down into the woods out of sight. 
Down hill now to High Falls (5 miles), where 
we came to the canal (Delaware & Hudson), and 
as our road ran along beside it, we had plenty of 
chances to watch the process of “locking,” etc. 
Crossing the canal and the Rondout Creek by 
bridges, a long up and down—mostly up—hill road 
brought us to Stone Ridge (4 miles). (Note: 
We are learning to ask questions of every nice-look- 
ing person we meet—it adds much to the pleasure 
of the trip. and we are always treated kindly.) It 
was five o’clock, but as they said it was only twelve 
miles to Shokan, we concluded to push on. Here 
we made a mistake; the road soon became atro- 
cious—rough, stony, and hilly—so that by 6:30 we 
were glad to put up at a hotel only five miles from 
Stone Ridge. 

September 6. What appetites we have! Hotel 
bill, $3. Off at 8 a.m. Horrible roads. Shokan, 
7 miles, 10:30 a.m.; then our road followed the 
line of Ulster & Delaware Railroad, through Phe- 
nicia and Boiceville to Shandaken Center, which 
we reached at 2 P.M. nearly starved. They got us 
a good dinner right away, and we concluded we 
had had hard work and rough roads enough for 
one day. This whole country is swarming with 
“city boarders,” and our slow progress is due 
somewhat to the number of times we have stopped 
and talked with them as we met or overtook them 
out “‘tramping.” 

September 7. Hotel bill, $4. Oranges at Phe- 
nicia, 20 cents, on the 6th. Started at 9 o’clock 
through the “ Narrow Notch.” For four miles the 
road runs between two enormous lumps of the 
Catskills. Stopped at the “Ice Cave” and got a 
piece of ice from the pool so deep in the gorge 
and so shaded that it never completely thaws. 
Westkill, 7 miles, for dinner ($1.50). Pratts- 
ville, Greene County, 5 miles, at 2 p.m. Here we 
have friends stopping, and we are received with 
open arms, and settle ourselves down to stay over 
Sunday. 

Monday, September 10. Expenses at Pratts- 
ville: Board, $5.50; sundries, $2.38. Roads good, 
but soft on account of yesterday’s rain. Took the 
old Catskill turnpike and headed east, passing 
Colonel Pratt’s statues and carvings in the rocks, 
through Red Falls, to Ashland for dinner ($1.50). 
The road crosses back and forth a dozen times 
over the noisy, rushing Catskill Creek, through the 
wildest and most picturesque country we have yet 
seen. Windham Center at 4 P.M., where we stay 
all night and all day Tuesday in order to visit the 
little village of Union Society, 2 miles distant, in 
the morning, and a long ride in the afternoon out 
through the very heart of the mountains toward 
Lexington. 

September 12. Hotel bill and sundries at 
Windham, $6. East again past “‘ Butts’” (the old 
tavern at “the top of the mountain”), down over 
the red rock, taking in the grand views all spread 
out below us; through Acra, and reaching Cairo 
by 12 o’clock; 15 miles from Windham. In the 
afternoon we took a long spin over a perfect road 
to Durham (12 miles northwest toward Gilboa), 
and back to Cairo for supper. 

September 13. Started early this morning and 
wheeled down the Palenville road past Little Round- 
top and “the Forge,” and through Kiskatom, 


reaching the Mountain House at114.m. Rambled 
about until nearly 3 ».m., ate our lunch, which we | 
had brought from Cairo, and were back again by 
6 o’clock. 

September 14. Bill at Cairo, $7. Left there 
about 1 P.M. and pushed off for Catskill through 
South Cairo, 2 miles ; Leeds, about 3 miles further, 
over the old stone bridge, and into Catskill, 10 
miles from Cairo, at 3 p.m. 

There we took the boat at 5 p.m. (fares, $4, in- 
cluding stateroom and suppers), and woke up safe 
and sound in New York this morning (September 
15), feeling that it would be impossible to crowd 
into two weeks more real pleasure and hearty en- 
joyment than we have experienced on this trip. 
We traveled slowly and easily, saw everything 
that we cared to see, stopped when we ‘chose for — 
Lottie to make sketches, or to gather ferns or wild- 
flowers, or to admire a bit of scenery. Our trans- 
portation cost us nothing, and our wheel was well 
eared for wherever we stopped. It seems jus 
good as ever, and we will house it away unti 
summer, when we expect to take several 
The entire expense has not been much more » 
our board would have amounted to, and surely the 
exercise, the excitement, and the change have done 


us more good than a whole summer’s rest at a 
boarding-house. 


NATURGESCHICHTE. 


By EvGenet A. TuTrLe. 


oo long title of fifteen letters is, really, two 
German words meaning “natural philosophy ;” 
literally, “nature-story.” I want to talk a little 
while about some of these Naturgeschichten— 
“ nature-stories ”—which, varying with the sea- 
sons’ round, come to us daily fresh and new. 
You remember how Mr. Bryant’s “ Thanatop- 
sis” begins : | 
“ To him who, in the love of Nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks _ 
A various language.” ik 
And this is what Mr. Longfellow many years ago 
said of the great but simple-hearted naturalist and 
teacher, Agassiz : 
‘“‘ Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying, ‘ Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee.’ ” 
This same beautiful, grandly illustrated story- 
book is open for us. The voices of Nature are all 
about us, and speak their “various language” in 
soft, persuasive accents, striving to lead our thought 
upward to Him from whom come all beauty and 
every good. Listen to the dear old poet Whit- 
tier : 
“The Beauty which old Greece and Rome 
Sung, painted, wrought, lies close at home ; 
e need but eye and ear 
In all our daily walks to trace 


The outlines of incarnate grace, 
The hymns of gods to hear !” 


The old Greeks and Romans, you know, believed 
in many gods. They thought there were gods of 
the earth, of the sea, of the sky, of the trees, 
brooks, ete. Mr. Whittier means, I suppose, that 
the voices of nature, which those ancient peoples 
attributed to various gods, we can hear as well, 
but to us the beautiful sounds of nature, the 
“music of the spheres,” are varying tones of the 
voice of the one loving all-Father. 

With ears and eyes wide open, then, with eve 
sense alert, and hearts mellowed by the love of 
God to receive the gentle influences which appeal 
through Nature constantly to our better natures, 
let us go forth into field or forest, orchard or gar- 
den, park or lawn, or even into the back area. 
We can find something of interest, with a lesson 
and moral in it (nothing is without its “moral,” you 
know), anywhere, if we but look and listen. Let 
us attend—that is, “ stretch the mind to.” Atten- 
tion strengthens the memory, which is a great pict- 
ure gallery, and, too, a book of reference, in which 
are stored up the scenes we have witnessed and the 
experiences passed through, upon which the mind 
may reflect (from another Latin word, meaning 
“to bend back”). Did you ever think how almost 
useless the mind would be without memory? In- 
attention weakens the mind. To what is worth 
attending we should attend well. The careless 
“ve is no observer. He is an enemy to him- 
self. 
It is the first week in May. The peach trees are 
rich with their millions of pink blooms. The bees 
are reveling in the cherry blossoms, and but a little 
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while ago they were loading their thighs with the 
golden pollen of the red and yellow catkins. It’s 
“hip and thigh” with the bees now. They surely 
are “ diligent in business, fervent in spirit,” and— 


yes, I believe we may truthfully say it—“serving 


the Lord.” Upon the glass door of my father’s 
clock, which for more years than I can remember 
has faithfully swung its pendulum, is the figure of 
a beehive, with the motto, “By Industry we 
Thrive ”—a constant incentive to patient duty- 
doing. Industry thrives in many more senses than 
simply in “getting on in the world.” There’s no 
true “getting on” except in “geiting up” in the 
road which leads to heaven. 

You see, bees and blossoms naturally lead us to 
moral considerations. We can’t escape the moral 
in nature, though some would-be wise men try hard 
to do so. “ Professing themselves to be wise, they 
became fools,” Paul says (can you find the verse ?). 
‘‘ For the invisible things of Him from the creation 
of the world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made.” “God in nature” is 
everywhere written, even in the mind of the In- 
dian. 
The lilac buds are swelling, and soon will shed 
their heavy fragrance. Strawberry blooms proph- 
esy no end, a little later, of delicious scarlet cones, 
like great carbuncles (precious stones) studded with 
emeralds. The apple trees are laden with buds, 
- anon to burst into pink and white loveliness. Is 
there any flower more delicately pretty than an 
apple blossom? And theapple! Who would trade 
it, if he could not “swap back,” for any fruit of the 
tropics, however delicious? They are good, all those 
toothsome fruits, but they do not last good to the 
taste so long as the apple of our northern latitudes. 
By the way, the apple is often spoken of as the 
fruit with which Adam and Eve were tempted, and 
many, no doubt, really believe that it is so recorded. 
Read the story carefully yourselves, and see. 

In the woods, perhaps, one might yet find the he- 
patica, earliest spring comer hereabout, in bloom, 
with its delicate corolla variously tinted from pur- 


ple to white. The lobed, or liver-shaped, foliage, 


from which the plant gets its Greek-derived name, 
comes after the flowers. Late “spring beauties ” are 
yet flowering, with their exquisite pink-veined petals, 
and anthers of the same delicate tint, the seed- 
vessel or ovary in the midst appearing under a 
magnifier like a lemon. Violets, in their beds of 
heart-shaped, vividly green leaves, show their blue 
florescence, the corollas with pubescent (hairy) 
throats, the seeming hairs under a glass thickening 
into waxen filaments. Soon, besides this more com- 
mon flower, by searching the right localities, we 
_ may find the large blue violet, the yellow one (the 
large blue more like a pansy), the light-blue spurred 
variety, and the white, or cream, violet. With 
them the children delight to play, hooking the co- 
rollas together, and pulling to see which will first 
snap from the stem, something after the manner of 
wishbones. 

The “adder tongue” early in April put forth 
its mottled foliage, and now carries its yellow, lily- 
like blossoms, the stamens bearing long purple, 
velvety anthers. Weeks ago the mandrakes began 
to thrust out of the soil their white-polled para- 
chutes (like little bald heads), closely and neatly 
wrapped about the stem like the folds of a lady’s 
parasol about its handle. Gradually they unwound 
and expanded until now they stand like miniature 
green umbrellas, deeply notched at the edges—fit 
sunshades for the Brownies, or other fairy folk. 
Mr. Palmer Cox, who knows all about the Brownies, 
could tell what they really do carry for parasols. 
Some of these umbrellas are double, the central 


stem dividing. In the angle thus formed is the 


bud which holds the future beautiful, wax-like 
flower, an inch or more in diameter, this in turn 


falling away from its ovary, which ripens into the - 


not unpleasant tasting ‘“ May apple,” as large as a 
fi 


8- 
And the dandelions, so early to come and late 
to go—I picked their blossoms in the open field in 
January, here in Northern Ohio, this year! How 
they fleck our lawns and fields with their beauti- 
fully golden convex discs! No gold eagles coined 
in the United States mints are prettier, although 
they go farther when one visits the shopkeeper. 
But although we can’t buy ribbon with golden 
dandelions, they do delight the eye and the taste, 
for the leaves make excellent salad, or “ greens,” 
and the root is valuable for a tonic medicine. 
‘‘ Herbs for the service of man.”. Don’t you sup- 
pose that every weed, even, is good for something ? 
How the bees fairly drown in the generous dande- 
lion pollen, which by some mysterious alchemy—the 


bees know the secret—is worked over into limpid 
honey! The dandelion is our “gold of Ophir.” 
We couldn’t spare it, could we ? 

Thus one might go on, and write enough for a 
book about the beautiful forms and colors alone 
that meet the eye everywhere just now, tosay noth- 
ing of other times and seasons. He who formed 


the eye designed that we should see Him in his 


works; that when we see, hear, touch, taste, or 
smell the pleasant things about us, and contemplate 
the Beautiful, our thoughts should be lifted to the 


‘Good and the True as well. 


A NEW FABRIC. 


Ho many of our little readers, as they walk 
through the woods this coming summer, and 
look at the tall, beautiful pines, or root over the 
mats of pine needles, or smell the odor of the pines, 
will think of the uses to which man has put the 
forests? Ships, railroad cars, carts, carriages, 
houses, furniture, tools, toys, musical instruments— 
why, wood is the necessity of every business, every 
family, every individual. It enters into the manu- 
facture of paper ; it makes floor carpeting ; we have 
not yet exhausted its uses, perhaps we never shall. 
One of the most recent discoveries for the use of 
wood is the making of bagging. There are many 
things that could not be transported if there were 
not a way to handle them in quantities. Grain, 
potatoes, coffee, anything that would need to be 
handled by shoveling, can be transported at much 
less cost when it is contained in bulk. Many things 
need protection ; cottan would be wasted greatly in 
transportation if it were not protected by some sort of 
covering; hams are protected by covering, also some 
kinds of smoked fish. This creates a great demand 
for a bagging that is at once strong and cheap. 
Cotton and jute have been used for years for the 
making of fabrics suitable to bear the strain of 
transporting and handling by machinery ; but within 
a few years a practical man in North Carolina has 
discovered that the needles of pine trees can be woven 
into a fabric that has all the advantages of any 
fabric yet used for protection in transportation, and 
that it can be produced at less cost that any known 
fabric. A new factory is being built that will be 
capable of producing two millions of yards per year. 
It is not a sudden discovery. In 1879 it was dis- 
covered that pine needles could be made available 
for upholstering, and a factory was started to pre- 
pare it for use for carriage builders, and manufact- 
urers who used hair, jute, etce., for upholstering 
purposes. This industry was successful for a time, 
but the loss of weight in preparation reduced profits 
to such a small amount that but little was made. It 
was discovered in the process that another article 
could be made from the fiber, and a pine “ straw ” 
matting was put uponthe market. It won favor at 
once, and was used for railroad car floors, hotel 
halls, and aisles. When a combination of the jute 
bag manufacturers raised the price of bagging, 
improved machinery made it possible for the pine 
“ straw” company to produce a bagging which is 
meeting with favor. One man saw the possibilities 
of the pine needle, and has given to the world a 
needed article, and will build himself a fortune from 
its use. 


A BLIND GIRL’S SUCCESS. 


§ mens died recently in Massachusetts a lady, 
aged sixty years, whose name is known all 
over this country and Europe—Laura Bridgman. 
When she was but two years old she was taken 
sick with scarlet fever. On her recovery from the 
disease it was found that her sight and hearing 
were destroyed, and that smell and taste were very 
much impaired. There was a pretty baby shut out, 
apparently, from all the pleasures of life. She was 
very patient and sweet, and gained the love as well 
as the sympathy of those who met her. At seven 
years of age she was sent to school. This school 
was designed for the teaching of the blind, and 


was under the charge of a man who devoted his 


life to devising means of teaching the blind, mak- 
ing life a joy to them. This little girl was put 
under the care of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, who de- 
voted years of his life to teaching her. Remem- 
ber, her eyes and ears were closed to every sight 
and sound. The only sense left unimpaired was 
the sense of touch. Yet this little girl learned to 
read, write, and work, and was a happy, useful 
member of society. How Dr. Howe began to 
teach her has been told many times, but the 
wonderful patience displayed by both teacher and 
pupil is an example to every pupil and teacher. 


skillfully. 


The first lessons were given by taking small arti- 
cles of common use, such as a key, a pen, ete., 
having labels pasted upon them with their names 
in raised letters, and allowing her to feel these 
very carefully, over and over again, until she came 
to associate the word thus printed with the article 
itself, and, when shown the name apart from the 
object, wonld at once bring the object which the 
name called for. In order to teach her the value 
of the individual letters of which these names were 
composed, short monosyllabic words were first 
selected, such as pin and pen ; and by repeatedly 
examining these, she came to perceive that they con- 
sisted of three separate signs or characters, and 
that the middle sign of one differed from the mid- 
dle sign of the other. The task of teaching these 
early lessons was a very slow one; but Laura be- 
gan by being a willing and patient imitator, even 
before she had any conception of the meaning or 
object of these lessons; and when, by degrees, 
some idea of their signification dawned upon her, 
her delight was so unmistakably manifested, and 
her zeal and interest became so great, that the slow 
process became a pleasant work. After learning 
to associate the printed names upon the labels with 
the articles, the letters were given her on de- 
tached pieces of paper, and she was taught to 
arrange them so as to spell the words which she 
had already learned upon the labels. She was 
next supplied with a set of metal types with the 
letters of the alphabet cast upon their ends, and a 
board containing square holes into which the types 
could be set, so that only the letters upon the ends 
could be felt above the surface, and with these she 
soon learned to spell the words which she knew, as 
she had with the paper slips. After several weeks 
of this practice, she was taught to make the differ- 
ent letters by the position of her fingers, and thus 
dispense with the more cumbrous aid of board and | 
types. About three months were spent in thus 
teaching her the names of some common objects, 
and the means of expressing them by setting up 
type, or by the manual alphabet. She was so eager 
to learn the name of every object with which she 
came in contact that much time was spent in teach- 
ing her these. | 
_ The next words taught her were words express- 
ing quality: heat, cold, soft, hard, good, bad, and 
the like. Next she learned verbs: to run, to read, 
to sew. When Miss Bridgman was ten years old 
she was able to express by her own use of words, 
to comprehend of what was told her, about as much 
as a child of three years of age. After this age 
her progress was more rapid, and she learned to 
read and entertain herself. She learned how to 
do all simple household tasks, and embroidered 
Her greatest pleasure was in teaching 
those who, like herself, were blind and dumb. _ 

She was, in spite of her affliction, a happy 
woman, and made a place of usefulness for herself 
in the world. 


GOD BE PRAISED FOR JUNE! 


f BANK-HEARTED hostess of the field and wood, 
Gypsy, whose roof is every spreading tree, 

June is the pearl of our New England year. 

Still a surprisal, though expected long, 

Her coming startles. Long she lies in wait, 

Makes many a feint, peeps forth, draws coyly back ; 


‘Then, from some southern ambush in the sky, 


With one great gush of blossom storms the world. 

A week ago the sparrow was divine ; 

The bluebird, shifting his light load of song 

From post to post along the cheerless fence, 

Was a rhymer ere the poet came ; 

But now, O rapture ! sunshine winged and voiced, 

Pipe blown through by the warm wild breath of the 
West, 

Shepherding his soft droves of fleecy cloud, 

Gladness of woods, skies, waters, all in one— 

The bobolink has come, and, like the soul 

Of the sweet season vocal in a bird, 

Gurgles in ecstasy we know not what, 

Save June! dear June ! now God be praised for June ! 

—[James Russell Lowell. . 


Christ gives peace by healing the diseases of 
the soul. Instead of the wretched device of at- 
tempting to satisfy restless and unholy cravings, 
He expels them and brings in the new sources of 
joy. The world’s false peace begins in delusion, 
goes on in sin, and ends in perdition. Christ’s 
peace begins in pardoning grace, goes on in quiet 
trust, and ends in glory.—([T. L. Cuyler. 
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THE ETERNAL LIFE A PRESENT 
POSSIBILITY. 


By THe Rev. C. H. Parkuurst, D.D. 


‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that heareth my word, 
and believeth him that sent me, hath eternal life.”— 
John v., 24. 

— wide reach of this passage only makes it 
the more necessary that in our attempts to 
understand it our words should be small and our 
thoughts exceeding simple; just as the steeper the 
mountain we are climbing, so much the shorter and 
quieter require to be the steps taken in its ascent. 

He that heareth my word and believeth him that 

sent me hath eternal life. For the purpose of our 
study a verse has been designedly selected that 
makes eternal life a matter of the present. I sup- 
pose that in our common thinking the temporal 
and the eternal are not only opposed to each other, 
but are so thought of as though the temporal is 
what lies near to us in point of time, and the eter- 
nal that which comes afterward and stretches out 
interminably and invisibly into the ages beyond ; 
something as the water which lies close to the 
land, and that slides up on to the beach when the tide 
comes in, we call the bay, and only that which lies 
farther out, beyond the touch of the continent and 
the ken of the eye, is named by usthe ocean The 
eternal stands to us in general for the ages which 
are untraveled and still out of sight, somewhat as 
the spaces that lie out among the stars are called 
celestial, not because they differ from the terres- 
trial space that is immediately around our own 
globe, but because they are so far away. When we 
glance from the mountains to the stars, we are con- 
scious of a change simply in the direction of our 
vision. When we think from the temporal to the 
eternal, we are conscious of much the same change 
in the angle of our thought; and when we speak 
of going into the eternal world, it is not likely that 
we think of anything that is now, but only of some 
infinite by-and-by, that will not come till “now” 
is quite finished and vanished. 

If, therefore, we are not accustomed to the idea, 
it is with something of surprise that we are 
overtaken by these words of our Lord, who contra- 
dicts the current conception of the matter; who 
conjugates the eternal in the present tense, and 
makes the life eternal to be a possibility of the 
instant. ‘“ Verily, verily, I say untg you, He that 
heareth my word, and believeth him that sent me, 
hath eternal life.”” There is considerable here that 
will not only be of interest to us in our attempts to 
think correctly, but that will certainly minister to 
us in our desires to live a richer, stronger, and 
fuller life. | 

We can conceive of a man with an imagination 
so comprehensive and vivid that, while lying out 
in his little rowboat hard by the shore, with its 
keel scouring the yellow sand and beating the 
shoaling bottom with each new incoming wave, and 
his own view confined to the little land-locked 
inlet in which he happens to lie drifting, neverthe- 
less could realize the oneness of that inlet with the 
wide outside sea into which it opens, and feel him- 
self to be indeed upon the sea even while his boat 
is hardly off of the rocks or clear of the reeds that 

fringe its margin. It would likewise be easy to imagine 
an astronomer who looked with an eye so broad and 
containing that our own globe as well as the sun, 
Sirius, and Alcyone, should be felt to be included in the 
one great universe, and even the very hill upon which 
his observatory is built and his telescope swung be 
realized to be part of the celestial world. And in 
something the same way, if only free play be given 
to our thoughts, may we find growing up in our 
minds a sense of the times that are everlasting, and 
learn to feel the oneness of our own years with all 


the years that have been and that are coming, and | 


appreciate that, however near we lie to the shore, 
however shallow the tide upon which we are float- 
ing, and however landlocked the little inlet upon 
which we are upborne, nevertheless even these 
waters are continuous with the sea that lies outside 
the bar, are swept by the winds that come in from 
the distances, swell with the tide that rolls in from 
the depths, and that the years that we live and the 
moments among which we move are, to the mind of 
God, part and parcel of that one great everlasting 
that makes this year kindred with the long years 
that are gone and the vast ages that are to come. 
While all that view of the case is expansive, and 
l.nds a meaning and a solemnity to the times 


through which we are passing, we are not even yet 
come to the best and truest part of our matter. 
For in dealing with the everlasting, as we have 
just now done, we have not quite touched the eternal. 
There belongs to the “eternal’’ a quality that the 
“everlasting” knows nothing of. The revisers 
have replaced “everlasting,” in the old reading of 
our text, by “eternal” in the new reading. The 
difference between the two is important, and we 
shall have no difficulty in seeing what that differ- 
ence is. Let your imagination, if you please, paint 
for you the picture of a river slipping down its 
channel in continuous flow, rushing forward with 
impetuous current in the spring when the snows are 
melting and the fountains are full of water, but con- 
tracting its volume and retarding its pace in the heat 
and drought of summer; and alongside the river, 
with its base laved by the river’s flow, a mountain 
sloping up overshadowingly in massiveness and silent 
unchangeableness. Now, those two features in your 
fancy-picture will each leave upon you its own pe- 
culiar impression. One of them is an affair of times 
and seasons: the river will obey the calendar, and 
keep step with the almanac. Very likely a system of 
terraces left behind upon the subsidence of the river 
will put you thinking upon the history of the river 
in ages and centuries antecedent. All this matter 
of rise and fall and contraction and velocity is full 
of the time element; it reduces to days and seasons 
and years. Then you look away from the flowing 
river to the still mountain. You stop counting. 
Youclose youralmanac. Years and centuries seem 
all at once a little out of place. The seasons and 
the generations seem to slip ,across the mountain 
and to slide over it, with no more efiect than the 
mists that gather in its folds and lie along its slopes 
and then are dissipated. It seems to have nothing 
to do with time—to belong to a different world from 
that in which watches tick and clocks strike. Even 
inspired mind seemed to feel it so, and we read in 
Scripture about the eternal mountains ; not simply 
the “everlasting mountains,” as it was in the old 
reading of Habakkuk, but the “ eternal mountains,” 
as it stands in the new reading—the mountains 
viewed as something which rise up in the midst of 
the years, but to which the years have no relevance ; 
something that is in the midst of time and still is 
timeless, as Teneriffe, with its Peak of Teyde, stands 
out in the midst of the sea, but spires up for twelve 
thousand feet untouched by the sea, and in haughty 
indifference to the sea. 

Accustomed as we are to the limitations of time 
and to a world where experiences and activities are 
so largely calculated in terms of months and years, 
it is a vast thing for our souls to stand, even imag- 
inatively, upon the margin of a realm where time 
does not signify and where years do not come to 
mention. And we need not at all confine ourselves 
to the fancy-picture of river and mountain by which 
we have just tried to aid ourselves. There is much 
that comes to common expression and that makes 
outa large part of our experience that is of the same 
timeless sort; very much that it would never occur 
to us to date, and that it would be absurd to think 
of dating. It is not an uncommon thing to speak 
of justice, for instance, as being eternal. We do not 
mean by that simply that justice has always been 
and will always be; we intend by it the deeper idea 
that justice is something that time and years have 
nothing to do with, just as affections cannot be 
weighed in scales nor thoughts computed in inches. 
Just as the drifting mists do not alter the mountains, 
so the drifting years do not alter righteousness 
and justice. 
belong to realms that are distinct. So of love and 
mercy and long-suffering and patience; you could 
never put a tag upon any one of them to designate 
their date or age or birthday, any more than you 
could put a train of logic on a railway track or raise 
a suspicion with a windlass. All of these—love, 
holiness, beauty, truth, and the like—are eternal; 
but, as you see, they are not eternal because they 
last so many years, but because they are of such a 
kind that the years have nothing to do with them ; 
they neither come with the years, nor go with the 
years, nor age with the years ; they have their being 
independently of all considerations or influence of 
time, and would continue to be though time were 
to stop, and existed already before the years began. 

The eternal, then, is not a thing to be referred to 
the future, and thought of as somethiny that will 
come, or that we shall come to, when the years 
that compose the present are past and gone. It 
denotes, rather, a realm which embraces all those 
energies and principles which have their being in 
the midst of the years, to be sure, but independently 
of the years, and which form the framework to 


They have nothing in common; they 


which whatever is historic and evanescent in nature 
and history is appointed to attach itself. The 
eternal world, then, not succeeds the temporal world, 
but underlies it. It is a silent and massive reality 
to-day as much as it will be a million years from 
to-day ; and, as we have seen, contributions from 
that realm are continually being made to our own 
life and experience. We are having constantly to 
do with matters that we feel have pertaining to 
them no element of time and no ingredient of 
perishableness. It is a beautiful thing-to be mer- 
ciful and forgiving, and it never occurs to us to 
inquire how old the beauty of such demeanor is. 
It is the flashing up into our eye of a light that 
beams from a realm wherein we are living, indeed, 
but whose processes are not marked with those 


designations of young and old, new and antiquated, 


that distinguish the lapse of events, the out- 
flowering of the trees, or the pulse-beats of our own 
hearts. 

It would take a great while to enumerate all the 
respects in which the timeless realm we know as 
the eternal breaks gently through into the region 
of our temporal life and gives to it more than a tem- 
poral and evanescent significance ; all those sugges- 
tions of beauty, those intimations of priceless 
worth, of truth that abides however numerously 
and swiftly the years sweep past it, of goodness 
and holiness that mount up in divine steadfastness 
against which the centuries unavailingly beat them- 
selves as the waves dash themselves fruitlessly 
against walls of imperturbable granite. And it is 
worth more than gold or science to know, and in our 
inmost hearts to feel, that we are created into 
relations of kinship with the unseen world that 
abides in still stability beneath the shows of things, 
this timeless world that is neither borne upon the 
tide of the years nor worn by their abrasion. 

There is a good deal more than inspiration in it. 
If a man is drifting down the rapids, and his boat 
is being driven by the imperious stress of a pursu- 
ing tide, it is a great deal more than an inspiration 
to feel that boat caught by the giant interposition 
of a rock that rises up, stanch and unswerving, 
from out the fevered and seething waters. It is 
not only inspiration; it may be rescue. We are 
afloat upon the wild and slumberless current of the 
months and the years, and it is salvation the way 
in which the great timeless, eternal world that un- 
derlies the tide sends up through the pitiless rapids 
secure shafts of rescue against which we can guide 
our boat, and to which we can anchor it. We feel 
to praise the Lord that there is somethingin our own 
bosoms that responds to the hints and communica- 
tions that come to us from out that realm whose 
energies and processes know no succession of sea- 
son and no distinction of times; that the possibili- 
ties of the eternal are so within us that we can 
answer to its suggestions and be made eternal by 
conference with what is eternal. 

In whatever relations we stand, if we are going 
to grow, we have got to grow by feeding upon our 
environment. If in any respect we are going to 
become in fact what we are in possibility, it must 
be by the appropriation of nutriment that is ger. 
mane. The germ that is wrapped up in the acorn 
does not become oak except by the appropriation 
to itself of material that is fitted to make oaken 
fiber. Our own physical growth is conditioned by 
physical assimilation. Endowed with the instincts 
of intelligence, if we are going to become intelli- 
gent beings and personal embodiments of the truth, 
it is conference with the truth and assimilation of 
the truth that is the only means of making us so. 
In every respect we become that which we feed 
upon. As artists, whatever germinal impulses 
beautywards we may be endowed withal, our 
growth as discerners of the beautiful and producers 
of the beautiful will come only by contemplation of 
beauty and communion with beauty. We are 
clearly upon the track of a safe and a sure law 
here. We can trust the law to guide us clear out 
to the end of the kingdom of God, and say that if 
we want to be eternal we have got to become it by 
feeding on that which is eternal, knowing it, living 
in it, communing with it, growing upon it. 

Even on the human side there is a science of 
salvation as much as there is a science of art or a 
science of physical growth. The cause has been 
harmed by the arbitrary ingredients that have 
become mixed with it. A man is not going to be 
eternal after he dies unless he is already eternal 
before he dies. To be eternal is to have become 
ourselves the personal embodiment of that which lies 
deeper than the years, and which, because the years 
did not bring it with them when they came, will have 
no power to carry it away with them when they go. 
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To use our Lord’s own illustration, it is to be built on 
rock that is so much deeper than the torrents from 
the mountain, and than the shifting sands along 
the watercourse, that neither the coming of the rain 


nor the sloughing of the sand will flow down to rock- 


bottom. And yet that illustration, although com- 
ing from the Lord, denotes far more in a mechan- 
ical than in a vital way the real genius of this 
matter of eternal life and eternal growth; and 
when he had been with his disciples longer, and had 
let them more deeply into the truth and substance 
of things, he left behind the illustration of the house 
built upon the rock, and began to tell them how, if 
they would have begun in them a life that should 
stand fast and imperishable, whether amid the flow- 
ing or the ebbing of the years, they must win it by 
appropriating to themselves the eternal, assimilating 
it, growing upon it. Here fall into line all.those 
numerous utterances of his wherein he represents 
himself as the bread of life; all those references 
to himself and to the truth and to the Holy Spirit of 
God as the media and material of life in his be- 
lievers. In all of which he is dealing with the possi- 
bilities of the eternal that are in them, and seeking 
to make them eternal by supplying them with that 
nutriment of the eternal that is fitted to make them 
such. We become more and more eternal by con- 
ference and communion with what is eternal, even 
as we become wiser and wiser by intercourse with 
wisdom. 

It is at this distinct point that we begin to learn 
the real meaning and purpose of faith. Every little 
while I am told by one and another that he would 
like to believe this particular matter or that partic- 
ular matter in regard to the Bible, or in regard to 
Christ or the future life, as though, if his mind 
could only be brought intellectually to consent to 
it, the consummation would be reached and a 
great result achieved. And when there is so 
much intellectual fencing about specific matters of 
that sort going on, it is not strange that such an 
idea gets abroad. Being prepared to assent to this 
or that particular statement in regard to Christ, for 
example, is a very distinct thing from faith. Faith 
is such a personal yielding of ourselves to another 
as brings us into living contact with another, and so 
makes us recipient of what it lies within the other 
to confer. The child becomes like his father by 
faith in his father, because his faith is that inward 
surrender that makes him susceptible to every im- 
pression and communication that goes forth from 
his father. A picture of it is seen in the plastic 
wax submitting to the stamp of the seal, in the sus- 
ceptible petal yielding to the penciling of the sun. 
It is sad to reflect how much of mistake, confusion, 
and controversy has come into the church by calling 
intellectual assent faith, intellectual hesitancy infi- 
delity, and slurring over that personai self-commit- 
ment which in its very nature is faith, and one grain 
of which is of more significance than a whole cord 
of intellectual affirmations. 

Faith is, then, first of all, that personal attitude 
on our own part that holds us within reach of the 
conveyances that are waiting to be made to us, and 
is the means of our eternal life, because through it 
the eternal is made over to us, is assimilated by us, 
and becomes part of our own timeless and imperish- 
able self. So that we are eternal, not because God 
has arbitrarily decreed that we shall be, but because 
through the avenue of our faith-surrender he has 
conveyed to us that which makes us such, and it 
is fulfilled what the Lord said: “ He that heareth 
my word, and believeth him that sent me, hath 
eternal life.” | 

And now let me say, in a closing word, that, 
whether we be in the church or out of it, we have 
got to be careful. If we want to be eternal after 
we die, we must be eternal before we die. We 
shall go out with the tide if we are the mere creat- 
ures of the tide. Our association is necessarily in 
considerable measure with the things that perish ; 
but if they make out the sum and substance of our 
being, then when they are gone we are gone, and 
we are wrecked when the boat is wrecked upon 
which we have taken passage. It is, therefore, 
our prayer that, underneath the surface-world 
of form and change in which we act and move, we 
may at the same time be living in an unseen world 
of things that abide, that neither come in nor go out 
with the years—the world of truth which is imper- 
ishable, the world of God and of the Word which 
was in the beginning with God, the world of eternal 
mind and thought and love and holiness, whether 
of God or of his children; that so our years may 
be spent in strength and quietness, we have a con- 
tinual sense of God’s great undergirding, and of 
the immovable Rock upon which we stand, and of 


the imperishable life of God that we enshrine; 
that when the tide of our own swift years shall ebb, 
we shall be able to feel that we have within us a 
life which the coming of the years did not bring, 
and which, therefore, their retreat cannot bear 
away, and so rest in assurance and rejoice in hope 
of the glory of God. 


AUNT HANNAH’S OPINIONS. 


By F. Gwitt. 


NLY the other day I was having a conversa- 
sation with Aunt Hannah on a subject very 
near to her heart. She is the lady superintendent 
of a Sunday-school connected with one of our 
largest city churches. 

“T always find,” she had remarked, “that to 
make a success of Sunday-school teaching requires 
special qualities in the teacher.” 

“ What do you mean by making ‘a success’?” I 
inquired. “That has to mea rather worldly sound 
in connection with so sacred a work.” 

‘The term is so common in the present day, and 
put to such different uses,” she answered, “that it 
may be easily misunderstood. I take it to mean 
making the very best of anything and everything; 
gathering up the crumbs, even, so that nothing may 
be lost. To make a success of a Sunday class is to 
aid in developing what is highest in the character 
of each member belonging to it by the influence of 
an older and wider religious experience.” 

“‘T have heard you make objection,” I said, “ to 
asking any one to take a class.” 

“It is too common a practice nowadays,” was 
her reply, “and I deplore it. Many are asked to 
teach who should only learn. I believe, if any 
young person earnestly desires to engage in this 
work, he or she needs a season of preparation. 
Let them take a year of steady attendance at the 
Bible class in connection with their church, with 
this end in view. Let the weekly teachers’ meet- 
ings be open to them. The young are prone to 
criticise, but they are often clear-sighted. Let 
them profit by what they see and hear, and so 
avoid mistakes they notice when their own work in 
teaching begins.” 

“ But,” I said, smiling, “ you began by speaking 
of special qualities, and it seems to end in a special 
training.” 

“Ah! both are necessary,” she answered, ear- 
nestly ; “‘ and the special training would teach some 
that they lack the special qualities. One of the 
things I cannot but think necessary is the power of 
the teacher to interest; to keep not merely to the 
dead letter of the lesson, but weave into it living 
examples from history and modern life.” 

“JT wish you would illustrate your meaning,” I 
said. 

‘“‘ Suppose the lesson for the Sunday is on ‘ Sancti- 


‘fication,’ ” she replied; “ how common it is for the 


allotted time to be occupied by a prosy discourse 
wearying to the hearers and trying to the teacher! 
But life is thrown into the subject at once by in- 
troducing real people. Speak of Savonarola and 
histimes; of Baxter and grand old George Herbert ; 
of Gordon, hero and Christian warrior—all of whom 
hungered and thirsted after holiness of life in no 
common degree. The young imagination will 
grasp figures and invest them with interest where 
it will fail with abstract ideas. ‘The Sunday-school 
teacher should carefully treasure up anything of 
interest in connection with the Sunday lesson, 
should be on the lookout in his weekly reading for 
real stories of real people to illustrate the meaning 
of that lesson.” 

“ But that would require such a well-read mind,” 
I said, sighing ; “are you not putting it upon a too 
intellectual footing ?” 

‘“T think not, my friend ; remember the intellect 
can be a grand servant, and should not be de- 
spised.” 

‘ But the heart must be in the work, too,” I 
said. 

“Could you have better evidence of it than bear- 
ing the Sunday lesson in mind even amid the daily 
distractions of the week? Of course it would take 
considerable trouble to do this, but is not the work 
worth it? Can we, indeed, take enough trouble for 
what is really an effort to Christianize the world ?” 

“ And what of the other qualifications ?” I asked 

in. 

‘“‘A kindly, genial manner is very desirable, and 
to be cultivated by the young teacher, since what is 
merely shyness will often be taken for coldness and 
formality. Try to let the scholar see that you take 
an interest in the social condition of life he occu- 


pies, as well as in the spiritual. Don’t let him 
think you stand only toward him in the superior 
attitude of teacher. Let him feel you both meet 
on the common ground of human fellowship. The 
faculty of reading character, too, will prove of the 
greatest assistance. To know the special strength 
and special weakness of those you teach may be 
impossible if you only meet one hour every week ; 
for this reason I would always encourage visiting 
the scholars in their own homes. One can get a 
glimpse of their possible struggles and temptations 
by a knowledge of their private surroundings.” 

“But what,” I asked, “would you consider the 
essential feature of successful teaching ?” 

“ A real personal goodness,” she answered, tersely. 
“Sooner or later, that will tell in any class.’’ 


CHURCH ENTERTAINMENTS FOR THE 
POOR. 


By Newton M. Hatt. 


G. HOLLAND, in “Nicholas Minturn,” de- 

e scribes an attempt which the hero of the story 
makes to benefit the poorer classes of New York, 
by providing a series of lectures on practical sub 
jects. The disappointments incident to the scheme, 
and its good results, are graphically portrayed. A 
plan very similar in conception and detail has 
been carried out with remarkable success by three 
churches in Boston—Berkeley Temple, Harvard 
Street Baptist Church, and Bowdoin Square Taber- 
nacle. In each of these churches an entertain- 
ment has been given nearly every week during the 
past year, designed expressly to furnish enjoyment 
and instruction to poor people. 

For each entertainment tickets are printed and 
distributed to the people whose attendance is de- 
sired. One church, using the names obtained by 
the church canvass, sends, by special messenger, to 
several hundred addresses, sealed envelopes inclos- 
ing a ticket and invitation signed by the pastor. 
The tickets are marked, and it can be afterward 
ascertained what individuals made use of the privi- 
lege. Other methods are employed by the other 
churches. Tickets are placed in the hands of 
restaurant and boarding-house keepers for distribu- 
tion. Others are sent to factories and stores, and 
placed within reach of laborers of all kinds. A 
number may be given out at the church door, at 
the close of Sunday service. They are never 
distributed haphazard, but always with a definite 
plan in view. Posters and handbills in favorable 
localities announce the entertainments and designate 
places where tickets may be obtained. It has been 
found that about three out of five tickets distributed 
are used, and they are issued above the capacity of © 
the house in this ratio. 

The character of the entertainments differs. “At 
one church they are exclusively musical. A concert 
of ‘a high order of merit is given every Saturday 
evening. The audience here always numbers nearly 
one thousand. Unexpected interest and apprecia- 
tion have been shown from the start. Many 
young men and women attend who would other- 
wise be drawn into the low concert and dance halls 
in the vicinity. Several of these houses have been 


forced to close by means of this and other agencies 


brought to bear by the church. At the Harvard 
Street Church the entertainments are grouped in 
courses. One of these series embraced five illus- 
trated lectures on European travel. Another took 
an exceedingly practical and suggestive turn. The 
topics were, ‘‘ The Temple of Manhood,” “ Tenden- 
cies of Temperament,” “ Eat, Drink, and be Merry,” 
“The American Incubus—Dyspepsia.” These 
lectures were delivered, to large audiences, by resi- 
dent physicians of high standing and ability. 
They treated, in a practical and familiar way, 
some of the vital facts of physiology and hygiene. 
The value of such instruction, made simple and 
effective, to the lower classes in the city will be 
readily apparent. The entertainments at Berkeley 
Temple are of a varied nature, including vocal and 
instrumental music, reading, stereopticon lectures, 
and addresses. Among those who have generously 
given their services in this course are the Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale and Professors Churchill 
and Taylor, of Andover. : 

At each of the churches a collection is taken 
during the entertainment, to defray the necessary 
expenses, which are generally small. The contri- 
bution is considered by some an important part in 
the educating influence of the plan. Others oppose 
this method as keeping away some of the people 
whom the entertainment is intended to benefit. It 
has been proposed to issue a number of season 
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tickets to church members, meeting expenses in 


this manner, and making the course free to others. 
This suggests the fact that under the present 
arrangement some of the regular church members 
do attend, giving the audience a character which is 
desirable, and which it would not otherwise have. 
Experience will perhaps suggest some better method 
of defraying expenses. 

The success of these entertainments as at present 
conducted is pronounced. The people for whom 
they are intended come, and beyond question re- 
ceive much benefit. Besides the practical, educat- 
ing influence, the moral and refining power exerted, 
particularly by the fine music, must be large. Many 
of the people who attend are finally brought into 
the church and helped in other ways, but this is 
not the main object, which is, in every instance, 
to furnish wholesome and elevating entertainment 
for people unable or unlikely to obtain it in any 
other way. i 

So apparent has been the practical value of the 
plan that an extension of it has been suggested. 
It is proposed that a number of churches unite and 
lease a large hall in a favorable location, providing 
here a free entertainment of high class every 
evening. Admission would be by ticket, and the 
general features of the present system followed. No 
definite steps have been taken in this direction. 

It would seem that this idea, in its general 
features, might be adopted with success by churches 
in many of the smaller cities, especially those with 
a large laboring population. Almost every such 
city has specialists in various departments who 
would be willing to give their service, and local 
musical talent could easily be secured. With care- 
ful attention to details of management, a winter’s 
course of this nature could not fail of being highly 
successful and helpful. — 


THE PRAYER-MEETING PAUSE. 


By BucKHAM. 


‘@l I were limited to a catalogue of dreadful things, 

such as I might write within the circumference 
of a bit of a coin representing the fourth part of a 
dollar, I should not overlook the claims of the 
Prayer-Meeting Pause. Indeed, 1 am not sure that 
I should not place it at the head of the list. For 
in very truth it is spiritual thumbscrews, rack, 
thair, stocks, and dungeon to every sensitive Chris- 
tian soul, and not without its terrors even for the 
unsanctified. | 

Who that has endured the agony of this almost 
inevitable experience can suffer it to be mentioned 
without a shudder? I knewa Christian man—good 
and brave, an honorable soldier in the days when 
men went to war—who confessed to me that he 
never felt any such sinking of heart in the midst 
of screaming lead, shell, and canister as he has felt 
upon detecting the unmistakable approach of the 
Prayer-Meeting Pause. For, he said, a certain 
grinning and implacable Responsibility seemed to 
stand over him at such times, pointing a finger 
of fire at his bosom, and crying, inaudibly, “ You! 
you!’ whereas the very immanence of the figure 
and its terrible aspect not only held him fascinated, 
but paralyzed every energy of mind and body, to 
the total exclusion of homilies, exhortations, and 
the like, and a benumbing of the joints that left 
him pbysically powerless. 

I have no doubt that this man of war believes him- 
self to be uniaue, swt generis, in his experience of the 
Prayer-Meeting Pause, and despises himself accord- 
ingly. But I imagine that if a census of the saints 
were to be taken upon the same basis, very few of 
us would escape. I myself confess to a certain fa- 
miliarity with the Aspect. I shall not try to enu- 
merate the number of times I have seen the finger 
of Responsibility pointing at me, and so pointing, 
ever closer and more insistently, that at last it has 
transfixed me and pinned me to my seat. Nor has 
this melancholy condition prevented my observing 
the like condition of others, insomuch that I have 
surprised myself in the conjecture whether a hymn- 
book, opportunely and judiciously dropped, would 
not afford an infinite relief. 


Candidly, I think that we are all quite alike in 


this matter of prayer-meeting cowardice, and de- 
serve all the lashings of conscience we get for it. 
But, at the same time, the fault being so common, 
universal, and apparently inevitable, it pleases me 
to think that God condones it, as he does the tears 
of the afflicted and the folding of the weary hands. 
Some Bible readers would like to strike out the 
statement that God “winked at” certain things 
under the Old Testament dispensation. Not I. 


The New Testament is full of God’s overlooking. 
The spirit of the Gospels is the spirit of condone- 
ment. We are all pensioners of the divine mercy ; 
and when God ceases to “wink” at some of our 
cherished faults, we shall have to go to the spiritual 
poorhouse as straight as the road can take us. 

If there is anything appertaining to the saints 
which we can particularly trust our heavenly 
Father to overlook, it is askirmish defeat in a good 
and generally victorious cause. The Prayer-Meet- 
ing Pause is a little discouragement of this sort. 
It may floor us—or rather keep us seated—but it 


does not seriously impair the growth of piety in the 


church. 

Yet we would all of us, no doubt, like to over- 
come it, do away with it, relegate it to the dark 
closet where the world keeps its moral rubbish, if 
we could. The question is, Can it be done? Is it 
possible ? : 

It is a Gordian knot, but we must not slash it, 
as that pious Alexander did who, after suffering 
the discomfort of the Prayer-Meeting Pause for 
several minutes, finally arose and said that, as the 
usual topics seemed to have become exhausted, he 
would improve the time by making a few remarks 
on the tariff! No; the knot must be untied, and 
that gently and with patient skill. Let us consider 
a few possible solutions of the problem. 

1. A reserved fire of Scriptural p es. The 
ladies and young people might be detailed for this 
sort of emergency service. Let them keep their 
fingers in their Bibles, and a sharp lookout for signs 
of discomfiture at the front. As soon as the 


dreaded Prayer-Meeting Pause sets in, let them 
come rapidly forward and discharge a volley of 


Bible selections at the enemy, and keep firing away 
until the deacons and exhorting brethren get upon 
their feet again; when the reserves can retire and 
lay in a new supply of ammunition. 

2. The interjection of music. Let some tuneful 
brother or sister, whose soul is honeycombed with 
gospel hymns, strike up a familiar air—and stick 
to it, regardless of support. An abandoned hymn 
is one of the most melancholy things in the world. 
It makes the Prayer-Meeting Pause ten times worse 
than before. But there is nothing like a rousing 
baptism of song to wake up a sluggish meeting. If 
necessary, repeat the dose. Somebody’s. soul is 
bound to catch fire. | 

3. Less Sphinx-like reserve on the part of the 
leader. A leader who will deliberately sit through 
a two-minute Prayer-Meeting Pause ought to . 
disciplined by the church. Yet nine-tenths of them 
will do it; and for excuse they will tell you that 
the time isn’t theirs—it’s “the meeting’s.” They 
have taken up their share of time already. No 
doubt they are very generous and self-denying; 
but suppose that one of them should see a very 
beautiful vase lying in the mire, a vase that some- 
body had thrown away because he couldn’t appre- 
ciate such things, and that was in constant danger 
of being crushed by careless feet. Would he de- 
cline to pick it up because he could not claim a 
money ownership of it? Oh, no; he would not be 
so self-sacrificing in the case of anything he really 


wanted. He would feel it to be his duty to pick up 


the vase. In a much more urgent sense is it his 
duty to “redeem the time” in the prayer-meeting 
—precious and sacred time going to waste for lack 
of one to use it. The leader of a prayer-meeting 
should be on the alert for just such gratuitous 
opportunities. He should have at his tongue’s end 
half a dozen corollaries of the subject to expand, 
or half a dozen suggestions to throw out, or per- 
haps a parallel passage to read from some book, or 
a poem lighting up the whole subject as a sunbeam 
lights up aroom. Let him not sit staring at his 
table or his boots, while the silence grows more and 
more intense and unendurable, and the clock ticks, 
ticks like the stroke of a steel hammer. It is as- 
tonishing what very minute sounds one can hear 
during a Prayer-Meeting Pause—his own heart 
beating, the breathing of his neighbor, the wind 
running along the wall outside, the squeak of the 
church mouse, the slightest change of position of 
any one in the assembly. Still the leader endures 
the torture, and inflicts it upon all the rest, be- 
cause, forsooth, “the time is not his.” He might 
at least declare an adjournment; for, as a last 
resort, an adjournment with contentment therewith 
is better than ten minutes of downright religious dis- 
comfort. But good prayer-meeting leaders are 
born, not made, and some of them are a trial to the 
flesh and a vexation forever.” 

On the whole, it will be quite safe, I think, to 
conclude that the Prayer-Meeting Pause is an evil 
which can be more or less mitigated, but never en- 


tirely done away with. All expedients fail in a 
dry spiritual season. The prayer-meeting, more 
than any other church institution, depends =e 
the spiritual uplift of each individual soul. En- 
thusiasm is the great desideratum. Each person 
must bring his pan of coals, or there will be no fire. 
But the fact is that the very best Christians come 
to the prayer-meeting tired, listless, and unprepared. 
The virgins invariably bring no oil. They are silent 
and sometimes unconsciously critical. The older 
people seem to rely upon finding the same old stock — 
of coals and kindling-wood at the vestry, upon which 
they have drawn for the past quarter of a century. 
The leader is the only man who brings any fresh 
fuel to the meeting, and his is too often caught up 
in.a hurry, and only enough for his own immediate 
needs. No wonder the chronic old Prayer-Meeting 
Pause gets in and makes itself at home. It has a 
perfect right to do so, under the circumstances. In 
fact, it actually belongs there; for what in the 


"world should we do if, when everybody had said 


everything they could say with a tired mind and on 
snap reflection, there were no solemn old Prayer- 
ae Pause to come in and “take up the 
time” | 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC. 


“ALWAYS WITH HIS DISCIPLES.’ 
(John xxi., 15-25.) | 
By THE Rev. S. WINCHESTER ADRIANCE. _ 
At first it may seem strange to give this subject 
to this particular passage. But this is the 
marked comfort which came to those trembling and 
delighted people from the various appearances of 


the risen Saviour. It was the beginning of the 
glorious truth as it was more and more fully re- 


| vealed to the early church. Their Lord appears 


and disappears. He seems to know their needs, 
and in the very moment of their emergency he 
appears, until the truth grew both solemn and 
delightful that even when he was not seen by them 
he was always regarding them. There grew out of 
this that inspiring thought of every one of them, 
that their Lord attended them at all times. The 
interval between his death and his ascension par- 
took of the seen and unseen presence of Christ. 
Its twofold character made it the fitting method 
of blending the old into the new. They still recog- 
nized his familiar form, and yet came to know that 
these occasional glimpses were only temporary, and 
were soon to give place to the permanent relation. 
There were two comforts in their glad surprise at 
the sight of Jesus. The one was that he was ever 
watching them, and knew their very thoughts ; the 
other, that wherever there was special need there 
would be special help. At the same time they 
were assured that the change in his outward rela- 
tion to them did not mean any change in his 


knowledge of them or his feelings toward them. 


He still knew Peter by name, called to Mary with | 
the familiar accent, spoke of the same things 
as before, and laid upon them the same obligations. 
He had been assuring them that his newer, invisible 
relation would be far superior to theold. Itwould | 
mean greater power and greater freedom. _ 
Taking the last appearance to them as our text, let 
us see what traits of character are favorable to the 
recognition of our Lord. For some reason they 
did not at first know who the stranger was that 
hailed them from theshore. Either the dim twilight 
or some change in his own appearance caused this. 
Their recognition came at length not from sight. _ 
1. They knew that Christ was with them by the 
character of the deed that was performed. On 


| two other occasions a similar deed had been 


wrought. And they recognized the author by the 
divine mark upon it. It is thus the true disciple 
to-day knows the presence of Christ. By serving 
him faithfully we see the nature of the works which 
are wrought by him, and at length, in whatever 
guise he may come, we recognize the presence of 
the Lord as John did on that morning by the Sea 
of Galilee. 

2. Their instant obedience led to this recogni- 
tion. ‘Cast the net on the right side” was the 
order. Only the width of the boat, and yet that 
change meant the perception of his presence and 
the communion which followed. It may be that 
our tendency to engage time after time in the same 
stereotyped way of doing our work, and our un- 
willingness to try one which differs only a little, is 
the error that obscures the presence of Christ, with 
all its hallowing results. it is not merely obedi- 


1 For the week beginning June 23. 
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ence to the Lord when we know clearly that it is 
he who commands, that brings the shining forth 
of his presence; it may be the suggestion of a 
human counselor. Any suggestion, from any di- 
rection, so long as it is consistent with right, may 
be the means of knowing his presence. Some of 
us Christian workers go all the best years sweep- 
ing our nets in the very same way, but unwilling 
to try what another may advise. 

3. A careful memory is another means by which 
the presence of Christ is known. It is John who 
announces to the others that it is his Lord who has 
spoken to them. From the connection it would 
seem that the success which followed their new 
venture led to his recognition of Christ. Appar- 
ently it suggested the other successes of the same 
kind. Nothing will so surely quicken our power to 
know Christ’s presence at once as the careful re- 
membrance of what he has done for us. 

4. The heart that deeply loves will most vividly 
be conscious of the divine presence. Long before 
others around see Christ these will. There are 


those in every church who are able to tell the others: 


that the Lord is near. And love is the power 
that enables us to do this. It is John who loved 
and was beloved that possessed a sort of spiritual 
instinct whereby he recognized Christ. 

20; John 


References: Matt. xviii., 20—xxviii., 

_xx., 19; Luke xxiv., 15, 32; 1 Cor. v., 4; Isaiah 
Ixvi., 1, 2—xli., 10—xliii., 2; Deut. xxxi., 6, 8; 
Mark vi., 50; Acts xviii., 9, 10—xxiii., 11—xxvii., 
23; 2 Cor. xii., 9; Rev. iii., 20. 

Daily Readings: (1) John xx., 1-10; (2) xx., 
11-18; (3) xx., 19-25; (4) xx., 26-31; (5) xxi, 
1-6; (6) xxi., 7-14; (7) xxi., 15-25. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Ase subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 

istian Union, stamp, will re- 
reply either thr columns paper or by personal 

will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


ceive a 
letter. 


Will you kindly reply for me to a skeptic who says: 
‘‘(1) The fact that the Gospels were written in Greek is strong 
evidence that they were not written by ignorant Galilean 
fishermen, for the common people of Judea knew nothing of 
foreign languages. (2) The silence of contemporaneous 
history indicates the mythological nature of the story. Why 
did not Philo and Josephus take cognizance of the events of 
the Gospel narrative? (3) Ihave been convinced for a num- 
ber of years that Krishna of India and Christ of Judea are 
one and the same myth. He was born of a virgin; fled from 
his enemies when a child ; worked miracles, and died on the 
cross between two thieves, as Christ is said to have done.”’ 
Kindly indicate the lines of reply, especially with reference 
to the myth of Krishna. rae W.S. C. 

If your friend will read what Renan, not much of a 
believer, says, and Reuss, whom Professor Huxley, an 
avowed agnostic, calls “ one of the most learned, acute, 
and fair-minded” among critics, he will see that sucli 
scholars do not share his notions that the Gospels are 
fictitious or mythological. As to Matthew, he, as a 
publican, must have known Greek, the language of 
commerce. Luke, as a physician, could hardly have 
been ignorant of it. As to the silence of Philo and 
Josephus, it may have been intentional and invidious, 
as sometimes in modern newspapers. Learned ske 
ties now leave that sort of objection to the unlearned. 
As to the Krishna myth, when the Roman Catholic 
missionaries first encountered Buddhism, they noted so 
many similarities to their own ways that they fancied 
the devil had preoccupied the ground with a counter- 
feit. But there is absolutely no trace of any early 
communication between the religious ideas of - India 
and those of the West. Account for them as you will, 
they stand independently, each on its own ground. 
But your friend ought to know that learned critics, 
however skeptical, have cast aside the notion that 
“ Christ of Judea” is a “ myth.” 


From what translation of the Bible are the Psalms and 
other portions of Scripture taken which are in the Book of 
Common Prayer used in the Episcopal Church? What is 
the date of this translation, and is it earlier or later than 
that used in the Roman Catholic Church? Is nine James’s 
version used at in the Episcopal Church ? 

In the Book of Common Prayer the entire Psalter, 
besides sentences in the Communion Service and a few 
other quotations, is from “The Great Bible” (a.p. 
1539), which was based on “ Matthew’s” (probably 
John Rogers’s) recension of Tyndale’s translation. 
Other selections in the prayer-book are from King 
James’s translation, which is the only version recog- 
nized by authority in the Episcopal Church. The 
-Doway, or Rhemish, version, used in the Roman Catho- 
lie Church, appeared in 1582 (the New Testament) and 
in 1609 (the Old Testament). 


Please inform me how and where I can obtain the best mate- 
rial. in condensed form, to meet such lectures as are delivered 
by Mr. , an atheistic evolutionist. He holds that the 
universe and all its laws have existed from eternity ; that 
worlds, species, life, languages, and morality and religions 
have been evolved out of primordial matter and its energy. 
He denies the personal existence of God, the possibility of 
miracle, special revelation, the Mosaic record, and the 


divine origin of avery thing. He asserts that noi rtant 
doctrine is taught in the Old Testament that was not known 
hundreds of years before Moses ; nothing taught in the New 
Testament that was not known hundreds of years before 
Christ. He asserts t the Mosaic account is irreconcilable 
with the facts of science ; that none of the prophecies were 
fulfilled, ete. Now, it is absolutely necessary that, in some 
degree, these things should be met in a Western city. So 
please inform me as to the best source of information—if 
possible, in one or two books—and oblige 
A WESTERN Pastor. 

A very serviceable book is Whitmore’s “Infidel 
Objections Considered and Refuted” (New York : 
Thomas Nelson & Son, $1.) But bear in mind: (1) 
That the special difficulty is that some skeptical argu- 
ments cannot be disposed of without some concessions, 
which many orthodox people refuse to make. This is 

rticularly true of some questions concerning the 

ible. (2) That the key of your position, the super- 
natural person and work of Christ, is impregnable, 
though some indefensible outworks are abandoned. 
(3) To cover all the ground indicated you must study 
special treatises. Read especially Ladd’s ‘* What is 
the Bible ?” Harris’s “ Christian Theism,” Le Conte’s 
“Evolution and its Relation to Christian Thought,” 
Row’s “Manual of Christian Evidences,” Bruce’s 
‘Miraculous Element in the Gospels” (costing in all 
about $7.50). 


Will you please give us some idea of the line of thought 
embraced in the term ** Christian Evolution”? Am I wrong 
in the idea that Mr. Beecher was a believer in it, and also 
that he taught that we were not saved through Christ’s 
death, but ibeenell his life ? S. S.C. 

“ Evolution.” signifies the derivation of all the vari- 
ous forms of life a a common origin, by progressive 
change, according to certain laws, and by means of 
resident forces. it is best typified by the course of. 
embryonic development. ‘Christian evolution” is a 
— which represents the belief that the efficient 

orces of such a process are the _—_ of God in nature. 
Mr. Beecher so believed. See his book. Christ’s 
saving work, as he taught, includes all that Jesus did 
and said and dalton: The death of Christ, in Mr. 


Beecher’s view, was no less a part of his saving work 


than his life. 

What do you consider the best work or works on the 
Resurrection and Judgment, or on what is called ** The Last 
Things ’’ ? S. H. R. 

“ Beyond the Shadow” and “ Mercy and Judgment ” 
(Whittaker, Bible House, New York; $1.25 each). 


Please give the title of the best book or the best books on 
the Australian System of Voting, and oblige A.S. 

“The Australian Ballot System,” by John H. Wig- 
more (Boston: Charles C. Soule). 


Who is the author of ‘* The Weal of Nations ’’ referred to 
by Bishop Potter in his Centennial address of April 30, and 
may it be procured ? H.S. 

The “ Weal of Nations” is an essay by Dr. Horace 
Bushnell, and is published in the volume “ Work and 
Play ” (New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, $1.50). 


Your answer to the inquiry of ‘*‘ Young Ket ”’ in your issue 
of May 30, as to when and where ‘Wet the ropes!’’ was 
shouted is quite wide of the mark. It really oceurred at the 
raising of the obelisk befure St. Peter’s, at Rome, in 1586. 
The reigning Pope, Sextus V., ordained that, during the 
raising, no one should speak, upon of death. The mas- 
sive stone began to rise slowly, when suddenly it stopped, 
and all saw that the ropes were giving way. After a 
moment of silence and anxious suspense, a voice cried out,’ 
‘*Throw water on the ropes.”’ e workmen acted on the 
advice, and the stone again moved and was settled on its 
base. e man who cried out was asailor from Bordighiera, 
one of the towns on the Riviera. The Pope, in his gratitude 
for the service done, promised him that henceforth his native 
village should furnish all the palms for Easter to St. Peter’s. 
To ‘this day a vessel laden with palms is sent to the Tiber 
to be used on Palm Sunday in the ceremonials at - gee 


G. C.” is mistaken, I think, in Raphael’s 
‘* Hours of the Day’”’ are in the Vatican. ‘‘ The Hours of 
the Week ”’ are in the Sala Borgia in the Vatican. I have 
seen them, and have engravings of them. ‘* The Hours of 
the Day’ are only drawings, and are in the Bella Arta in 
Venice. I made careful — for them, and that was all 
I could find or learn about them. K. A. C. 


In answer to your correspondent ‘* F. C.S.,’’ Mrs. Edith 
Sessions Tupper is a newspaper correspondent, and has also 

ublished an occasional poem. She is a daughter of the 

on. W. L. Sessions, of Chautauqua County, N. Y., and her 
home is usually with him. E.S. F. 


** The Seven Great Hymns ”’ was issued in 1870 by A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. That issue was the sixth edition. It con- 
tains the Latin originals of these hymns, with one or more (in 
the case of the Dies Ire, five) renderings into English. The 
book is well worth being acquainted with. a Bd. 


Can any of your subscribers tell me who wrote the lines : 
‘* Child of my love, lean hard ; and let me feel the pressure 
of thy care.”’ 
And also the name of the poem in which it occurs? L. W. 


I find this world, now that I have looked upon 
it at both sides, is but the fool’s idol. O Lord, let 
it not be the nest that my soul buildeth in. This 


world, in its gain and giory, is but the great and 
notable deceiver, by which the sons of men have 
been beguiled these five thousand years.—|[ Ruther- 
ford. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

In your issue of April 4 a reference was made 
to the statistics of Illinois. These show that in 
1880 the amount of mortgaged lands and chattels 


in the State, exclusive of Cook County, in which 


Chicago is situated, was $132,499,390; that in 
1887 these mortgages amounted to $180,449,888— 
an increase of $47,950,498 in seven years. These 
figures present a subject worthy the consideration 
of the Christian and the statesman, the moral of 
which is: That the organization of capital has 
produced a socialism which, concentrated as it is 
in cities, possesses a power of absorption that rural 
districts are unable to withstand. _ 

The farmers of the West are beginning to feel 
the necessity for a positive programme to meet the 
situation. ‘Two prominent traits of farmers are: 
their intense individuality, and the broad plane of 
their loyalty to what they consider American in- 
stitutions. They might never co-operate in a pro- 
gramme for definite ends were it not for the press- 
ure to which they are being subjected. It is only 
when the resources of private economy are nearly 
exhausted that they turn to public economy and to 
co-operation for relief. 

As the position in which farmers are placed is 
not one of their own choosing, the programme 
adopted by them will not be one they would choose 
if uninfluenced by the force of circumstances. 
That sketched in this article is not, therefore, in all 
respects one likely to meet with immediate favor, 
but is more an attempt to outline the character of 
the programme that is being forced upon them. 
It may be radical, but heroic remedies are neces- 
sary, and it is not contrary to the spirit of an ad- 
vanced republicanism. 

The solution of this question, like most other 
questions affecting modern social life, seems to lie 
in a study of cities. American cities seem more 
the creations of monopoly than of civilization. 
Population is streaming into the cities as if to 
become part of some mighty pageant, and does not 
return to the country. Farmers’ sons seek the 
nearest trade centers and do not return, leaving the 
land to be tilled by aliens. Our fate as a nation 
has become identified with the fate of cities. 
This brings into prominence the question of com- 
munalism, making the country surburban to the 
city. Aswe cannot get rid of the city, the remedy 
obviously lies in extending the functions of cities, 
making them do more things. This brings us to 
our programme : 

(a) The improvement of our system of education, es- 
pecially in the further development of the State Uni- 
versity and Agricultural College. 

_ (6) The overthrow of the present system of indirect 
taxation. 

(c) The taxation of large holdings of property. 

(d) Insure the principle of private competition in 
business by taxation and laws governing bequests and 
inheritance. 

(e) Nationalize transportation. 

(f) Municipalize other natural monopolies. 

(g) Extend the functions of cities; by means of 
communal administration, engrafted upon our ma- 
chinery for the distribution of political power, extend 
the advantages of city government to the country, en- 
abling rural populations to govern themselves upon 
business principles. 

(h) The application of democratic ideas to industry. 

(7) General as well as municipal suffrage for women. 


The social conditions of mankind are constantly 
changing. The present is not in accordance with 
the teachings of Christ, therefore changes must 
come. We are living in the closing scenes of the 
nineteenth century ; the murmur of the waves of a 
new order is breaking upon our ears. The mean- 
ing of the twentieth century is not so remote but 
that it may be revealed to the present generation. 
As an example of the rapidity with which things 
are focusing, it may be said the political econo- 
mist of yesterday finds himself among socialists - 
to-day ; the conservative capitalist and the roving 
tramp of last year, by what appears an irresistible 
impulse, develop, this year, the one into the organ- 
izer of a trust and the other into the Anarchist— © 
both dangerous, and each, though in a different 
way, conspiring to bring on a crisis in the affairs 
of the Republic. ‘To meet this requires the active 
influence of the church, the State, and the munici- 
pality, with the votes of a free people. 

Witiiam W. GAMBLE. 
McLeop Counry, Minn. 
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Re.icious News. 


STATE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


ey HE New York State Sunday-School Association 
held its annual session in Albany last week. 
About 500 delegates were present. A large map 
hung from the choir gallery, and on it were painted 
the following figures: 7,195 Sunday-schools; 108,- 
272 teachers and officers ; 949,415 scholars ; 32,228 
conversions; 64 county associations, 324 town asso- 
ciations. The reading of reports from the eight 
districts all showed most gratifying results. The 
State missionary reports were presented, and the 
first session terminated with a memorial address 
on the character and service of Edward Danforth, 
a former secretary and one of the most honored 
members of the Association. H. B. Silliman, of 
Cohoes, delilvered the address. The Rev. Dr. H. 
C. Farrar, of Albany, was chosen President of the 
Association. A resolution was adopted recommend- 
ing to the International Convention of 1890 that 
some other than Review Sunday be appointed for 
the quarterly temperance lesson, as it was a subject 
that demanded all possible attention, and should 
not be made to conflict with other subjects. 

The most notable event of the meeting was the 
address by the Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith, of Brook- 
lyn, on “ The Study and Use of the Bible.” Dr. 
Meredith said, in part: 

“The profitable pursuit of any study depends very 
largely on the spirit in which it is approached. And 
this is pre-eminently true of Bible study. Permit me 
to set before you certain requisites which I deem essen- 
tial to this work. First among these I will mention 
intelligence—‘ Be ye not unwise, but understanding.’ 
God has been pleased to give us this revelation. It is 
given—not somehow created—furtively abstracted by 
some officious angel. Every step of its compilation, 
preservation, promulgation, has been His especial care. 
The substance and vehicle are all God’s. Not every- 
thing is simple. We are intellectual probationers. We 
are all responsible, and so must bring our clearest 
intelligence to the study of this Book. This will lead 
us to come first and oftenest to the Book of Life. God 
gave it tothe world. It must be its own best light. 
Catechisms and creeds have their uses, but not before 
the Bible. I am not among those who mourn the 
absence of the catechism. If a man deduce an impor- 
tant truth, that is no reason why he should not give it to 
the world, whether it be in the interrogative form of 
the catechism or otherwise. Make your own commen- 
tary on the Bible so long as you make it primary in 
time and importance. If you look at the Bible through 
human mediums, the truth will as surely be distorted as 
the medium is human. He who looks through green 
glasses will see a greensun. So,if youstudy the Bible 
through spectacles of creed or commentary, you will 
see all truth discolored. Look, then, at your creed 
through the Bible, not at the Bible through your creed. 
Systematic theology has its uses.’ I deem it excellent 
as a sort of moral gymnastics for young preachers at 
the seminaries. In imparting the divine, arrangement 
is necessary, and surely that of the Holy Spirit is best. 
The enterprise of treating theology as a science was 
not undertaken till the seventh century, nor was it till 
the eleventh that the first production in the shape of a 
general system of theology—that of Anselm—made its 
appearance. I am inclined to think, however, that the 
first century found no more difficulty in understanding 
than the twelfth. The Bible is not merely a science 
to be grappled by the mind, but a moral panorama 
intended to move the heart and influence the life. If 
you wish to impress a child with the beauties of nature, 
do not analyze for him the garden, its roots, stems, its 
fragrance of flowers and their colors, etc.; but take 
him out and let the living, blooming wonders regale 
his senses. Turn him loose to enjoy it. Thus turn 
him into the Biblical fields. Aye, go there yourself 
with him. The Bible presents truth in a certain con- 
sistence. Get that. Catechism, system, theology, con- 
centrate it ; commentary dilutes it. The range within 
which we may safely distill or dilute has its limits. . . . 
Come to the study of the Bible, not only with intelli- 
gence, but with honesty: a straightforward, manly 
spirit, afraid of no truth, disclaiming all compromise 
with falsehood. Hold it above all human interpreta- 
tions. Be loyal to the Book; study it yourself. 
Think not so meanly of your soul as to repose your 
faith onanother. Receive thankfully all aid, but study 
honestly for yourself.” — 

On Wednesday addresses were made by the Rev. 
F. E. Clark, who talked upon the relations between 
the Christian Endeavor Society and the Sunday- 
school ; by the Rev. A. F. Schauftler, and by the State 
missionaries, Henry Eddy and C. F. Hutchinson. 
The latter said that he had worked in Dutchess 
and Cattaraugus Counties. In some parts of the dis- 
trict seventy-five per cent. of the children were in the 
Sunday-schools, while in others less than thirty-five 
per cent. In some parts of Cattaraugus County 
associations were almost impossible, as it consisted 
of a wilderness, in which were only lumbermen and 


oil pumpers. The services of a colporteur were 
needed. Ignorance of facts was the greatest obsta- 
cle to the work, as human nature was prone to 
neglect that which was not brought to its attention. 
In Dutchess and Cattaraugus Counties he had 
found places where people never heard the Script- 
ures, and where the children were growing up in 
evil ways. 


ANDOVER’S ANNIVERSARY. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


OR a number of years past I have attended, 
during each anniversary week, all the chief 
examinations and other public exercises at Andover 
Theological Seminary. This year the week opened 
with the Baccalaureate sermon to the senior class, 
preached by Professor Moore in the chapel on Sun- 
day, the 9th, and closed with the alumni dinner 
last Thursday. I shall not attempt to give any- 
thing like a full report, but desire to emphasize the 
most salient features. 

There was a considerable, and at times a large, 
attendance of interested spectators upon the exami- 
nations, but in one respect a striking difference 
was observable on comparison with similar occasions 
in former years. Very few questions were put tothe 
students except by the Professors themselves. Our 
Massachusetts Ministerial Associations have the 
privilege, which many of them exercise, of appoint- 
ing committees to attend the examinations in 
Andover Seminary, take such part as they may see 
fit in catechising the students, and report to the 
appointing bodies. Sometimes, in recent years, 
there has been a meteoric shower of questions flying 
to and fro in the lecture-room, especially when the 
subject was Biblical or Systematic Theology. Not 
only the regularly appointed committees, but self- 
appointed censors, would occupy a large part of the 
two hours’ time alloted to the topic, in the putting 
of interrogatories, some wise, some foolish, some 
evidently designed to make things plainer, others 
apparently designed as traps to catch the unwary. 
There was nothing of all that on Tuesday and 
Wednesday last. 

I think that no unprejudiced and well-informed 
observer can avoid the conclusion that the outlook 
for Andover Theological Seminary is brighter than 
before in many years. The facts mentioned in the 
foregoing paragraph indicate that the old suspicion 
is gone or going. Traveling from Boston to Andover 
every morning, and from Andover to Boston every 
evening, during anniversary week this year as in 
former years, I have had opportunities for extended 
conversations on the cars with representative clergy- 
men. Numerous other opportunities were afforded 
at the Andover hotel and on the campus during 
intermissions. If words spoken in the freedom of 
private discourse could properly be repeated in 
print, it would be easy to name prominent pastors 
not a few, who in time past have been known as, 
to say the least, far from sympathetic in their atti- 
tude, but who now express themselves as fully con- 
vinced that the Seminary is doing its work faithfully 
and well, and is deserving of cordial support, even 
on the part of those who may differ from the the- 
ology taught there as to some points of speculation. 

The number of students this year in all depart- 
ments was forty-eight. The prospects for next 
year are exceptionally bright. It is too early for 
any statement, even approximate, as to what the 
total attendance will be, for a large number of ap- 
plications are usually received during the summer ; 
but the number of young men, in addition to those 
holding over, who have already announced their de- 
cision to study at Andover 1 aa during the 
coming year is more than double what it was at the 
corresponding period last summer. It is not easy, 
at this writing, to see how the friends of the Sem- 
inary are to be disappointed who hope and confi- 
dently predict that within the next twelve months 
the institution will have reached, so far as attend- 
dance is concerned, the high-water mark of the 
period immediately preceding the tremendous con- 
flict which began nearly a decade ago. As to other 
matters of comparison, figures can only show some 
things, leaving others to be judged from the point 
of view. 

The aniversary of the Society of Inquiry on 
Tuesday evening was an occasion of profound in- 
terest. A large audience listened with rapt atten- 
tion to addresses from the student members on 
great themes. From six o’clock to half-past nine 
on Wednesday evening the professors and their 
wives received friends of the Seminary at Bartlett 
Chapel. It was a delightful reunion, lacking 
nothing of material or social good cheer. The ad- 


dresses of young men selected as _ representa- 
tives of the graduating class were delivered in the 
Chapel on Thursday morning. A goodly audience 
of ladies and gentlemen listened to the vigorous, 
scholarly treatment of important themes. In all 
these addresses, as in the preceding examinations, 
there were indications that the students had been 


| trained to habits of broad and independent study, 


with the result that their own faith had been 
strengthened and that they had learned how to 
lead their fellow-men into stronger faith. 

One of the highly important events of recent 
date is the purchase of Dr. Selah Merrill’s collec- 
tion of Palestinian specimens. This collection was 
made by Dr. Merrill during the long term of years 
which he spent as Consul-General of the United 
States at Jerusalem. There is hardly a beast, bird, 
or fish, an implement of war, the chase, or agricult- 
ure, a household utensil, article of wearing apparel, 
or piece of money mentioned in the New Testa- — 
ment of which one or more specimens may not be 
found in this already famous collection, pronounced 
by competent authorities to be far the most exten- 
sive of its kind in the world. Professor Taylor, 
during the past winter, raised most of the money 
for its purchase. But there is as yet no suitable 
place to put the collection, and the greater part 
remains in Dr. Merrill’s barn! Who will provide 
means for a museum building? | 

How can I speak in a single paragraph of Thurs- 
day’salumni dinner? The day was one of Lowell’s 
own rare and perfect June days. The long lines of 
tables in Bartlett Chapel were crowded with alumni, 
other clergymen, invited guests, officers, and donors. 
The feast of fat things was good, the feast of reason 
was better. The Rev. Dr. Fiske presided with that 
grace and wit that seem finer and more sparkling 
with each succeeding year. Professor Smyth was 
applauded long and lovingly, and spoke words that 
I am sure found an echo in every heart. Mr. 
Alpheus H. Hardy, one of the Trustees, who has been 
elected Treasurer in place of Mr. E. H. Taylor, 
whom ill health has compelled to resign, ex- 
pressed as a layman the great satisfaction which 
he felt in the work of the past year. In some 
respects the two most significant speeches were 
made by Professor Willcox, of Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, who brought assurances of most 
hearty fellowship, declaring that the ill-omened 
voices sometimes heard from Chicago no more 
represented her Christianity than did the voices - 
of Anarchists her citizenship, and by the Rev. Dr. 
Barrows, of San Francisco, who said that on the 
Pacific slope it is the spirit dominant at Andover, 
and influences like those emanating thence, which 
are surely, and not slowly, winning the far West 
for Christ. | M.C. A. 


MORMONS AT AINTAB. 


The appearance of the Mormon missionaries among 
us is at once ridiculous and sad. Ridiculous, because 

ople in Turkey are too intelligent and shrewd to 
7 deluded by the emissaries of a man like Joseph 
Smith. Sad, because it casts a reproachful and humil- 
iating shadow upon one of the most intelligent and lead- 
ing nations of the world, at least before the eyes of 
those who do not know the true relation between the 
people of the United States and the Mormons. To 
many it seems almost incredible that a country like 
America should ever permit the bitter and detestable 
plant of Mormonism to grow in its soil. We say, “ It 
is a free country.” 

It is a few years since the Mormon missionaries have 
entered Turkey, beginning to labor first at our metrop-_ 
olis, Constantinople. But we learn that, ever since, the 
Utah Temple has succeeded in getting only one person 
to enteritsshrine. The person converted, however, was 
a fluctuating man, one who has successively been a 
Greek, an Armenian, a Protestant, a Baptist, and an 
Islam, finally a Mormon. Like finds like. 

It seems that the Latter-Day Saints, thinking that 
the people in the interior part of the country must be 
less civilized, more uneducated and _ unintelligent, 
have turned their faces away from our Babylon—as a 
Mormon would call it—to these regions. Last year 
we had one of them here in Aintab. The Saint had 
been first to Mavass, where we have a theological 
seminary, a college for girls, and several Protestant 
churches. The Mormon missionary, seeing the strong 
hold of the American Board and of our Protestantism, 
surely must have been discouraged. During a conver- 
sation, the missionary, noticing the poverty of the peo- 
ple, said that “‘one wife is too much for such poor 
people.” In this he exposed his own cause as a hope- 
less one. 

The missionary from Utah came to Aintab, perhaps, 
in the hope of getting a good harvest. He sounded his 
trumpet as from Zion, and conversed with several. He 
soon left us and went to Aleppo to open another new 
field, meanwhile letting the seed sown here grow. It 
was the time when the Y. M. C. A. had their course of 
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lectures, and one of the lecturers took as his subject 
“Mormonism.” The lecturer gave a brief history of 
the origin and rise of Mormonism ; spoke of their 
secret intention to overthrow the Government of the 
United States under the color of the Kingdom of Zion, 
and of their in many sg sta blasphemous teachings. 
The audience was very large, and all were surprised, 
and wondered at the folly of men in believing such 
doctrines as the prophets of Utah teach. 

On leaving here the man — to return, and 
now, with two more, he is k. They have hired 
a room and begun to preach. One of the three speaks 
Turkish well ; the other two cannot. But, be it fort- 
_unately or unfortunately, the great majority of the 
people do not care to know who the Mormons are and 
what they teach, because the great struggle to get 
along with life in these bad and hard times forced 
them to think of nothing but money and bread. While 
some novelty seekers, merely out of curiosity, go in 
to see what they say and what news they can get, 
the end of their preaching is ridicule and failure. 

These men seem utterly ignorant of the condition 
of affairs here and elsewhere in Turkey. The people 
in Turkey are not like the poor peasants of Norway or 
Sweden. Emigration, and that, too, to America, to 
Utah, among the Mormons, is almost an impossible thing 
for our people. No Turk would ever consent to it, as he 
does not care for any Zion as long as Mecca and the 
Holy Sepulcher of his Prophet are in glory. As to 
‘‘many wives,” he has that license already. If he can 
afford it, he may have fourand not more. The conver- 
sion of the Christians is still more difficult, as their 
national feelings, love for their homes, and their 
prejudice against other religious teachings, are very 
intense and strong. : 

As to the Protestants, we can say only this, that the 
labors of the missionagies of the Board and the light 
of the Gospel have made them too wise and too in- 
telligent to be deluded by. the heralds from Zion in 
Utah. A Protestant cannot possibly accept any 
other teaching than the pure and simple teachings 
of the Bible. The idea of Mormon missionaries quar- 
tering in a city like Aintab, where we have three Prot- 
estant churches with a thousand membership, a college 
with sixty or seventy students, a hospital, an orphanage, 
afemale seminary, and over ten common schools, and a 
growing Y. M. C. A.! Hagor C. BuLBULIAN. 

Turkey, 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Rev. Charles Smith, pastor-elect of the Pil- 

im Congregational Church, Dorchester, Mass., who 
- ovals. last February, has been found in San 

—A project for the consolidation of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Jersey City and the Bergen Presby- 
terian Church is under consideration. A meeting will 
be held on the 25th inst. to take final action in the 
matter. 

—The Rev. Alexander Mackay-Smith, Archdeacon of 
the Diocese of New York, will preach the annual 
sermon before the Thirteenth Summer School of 
Christian Philosophy at Key East, N.J., on Sunday, 
21st of next July. 

—The Congregational church of Brunswick, Me., 
celebrated its 150th birthday on June 9. The Rev. W. 
P. Fisher delivered a historical sermon, and addresses 
were made by Professor Egbert Smyth, the Rev. E. H. 
Byington, and others. 3 

—At the diocesan convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of; Connecticut in New Haven last week 
a resolution was adopted asking the General Conven- 
tion, to be held in New York in October, to allow the 
dioceses to vote by churches and parishes, instead of 
by dioceses, and that the deputies be allowed to vote 
individually or by orders. 

—tThe Rev. Carrie J. Bartlett, for some years pastor 
of All Souls’ Church at Sioux Falls, S. D., has accepted 
a call to a strong church at Kalamazoo, Mich., and will 
enter upon her duties there on September 1. Miss 
Bartlett was graduated with highest honors at the 
college at Carthage, Ill., in 1879. She has been a re- 
porter of the Minneapolis “ Tribune ” and city editor of 
the Oshkosh “ Daily Times.” - 

—The thirty-fourth biennial session of the Lutheran 
Church of the United States was opened in Reading, 
Pa., on June 13, by the election of the Rev. H. W. Mc- 
Knight, D.D., President ; W. S. Frees, D.D., of York, 
Pa., Secretary, and Alexander Gebhardt, D.D., of Day- 
ton, O., Treasurer. A resolution indorsing the Prohi- 
bition amendment which is to be voted on in Pennsyl- 
vania on the 18th inst. was unanimously adopted. 

—-The annual meeting of the Plymouth League of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, was held on June 12. 
The following officers were unanimously chosen for the 
coming year: President, Dr. Lyman Abbott; Vice- 
President, Dr. R. W. Raymond ; Secretary, T. S. Min- 
ton; Assistant Secretary, C. W. Thompson; Treasurer, 
William A. Gillespie; Managers, Dr. George W. Brush, 
Thomas G. Shearman, J. A. Brodie, W. S. Wellington, 
and Frank Rudd. 

—Cardinal Gibbons will shortly perform the initia- 
tory ceremony toward ordaining the first colored priest 
in the United States by admitting Randolph Uncles, of 
Baltimore, Md., to the clerical state. The ceremony of 
the tonsure, the act of cutting the hair and receiving 
the robes of the Church, will take place at the Cathe- 
dral on June 21. The candidate is a Baltimorean, and 
one of the first of several students to enter St. Joseph’s 


Seminary. If he is ordained he will work among the 
colored people. 

—aA press dispatch says that Mr. Hiram Hitchcock, of 
New York City, is about to aid Dartmouth College by 
placing between $6,000 and $7,000 in repairs on the 
old college church. The trustees of the college have 
given $600 and the townspeople $900 toward this re- 
as The architects are the ones who designed the 

ashington memorial arch in New York at the late 
celebration. The church was built in 1795, and its 
walls have echoed to the voices of Webster and “Thad ” 
Stevens, of Choate when he pronounced his eulogy on 
Webster, and to Edward Everett in his oration on 
ee The church will be left in the colonial 
style. 

—The students and faculties of Rutgers College and 
the Theological Seminary at New Brunswick, N. J., 
have been considerably agitated, says the “ Tribune,” 
over the statement that three of the students in the 
Theological Seminary, which is conducted for the pur- 

e of preparing ministers for the Reformed Church, 
had found the doctrine of that body too harsh, and had 
become adherents of the Episcopal Church. It was 
said that all three of the young men would retire from 
the Seminary and alton 4 to the Church the expense 
incurred in their education. The young men are H. G. 
Sharpley, W. A. Beardslee, and W. Talmage, all mem- 
bers of the middle class. They are all sons of Re- 
formed Church clergymen, and Mr. Beardslee’s father 
is a professor in the Hope Theological Seminary, 
Michigan. 

—A dispatch from Chicago says: “The committee 
of thirty-six selected at a meeting of Baptists to take 
action looking to the raising of $400,000 necessary to 
secure the donation made by John D. Rockefeller, of 


New York, for the establishment of a Baptist Univer- 


sity in this city, met at the Grand Pacific Hotel. A 
form of subscription was prepared, and the Rev. T. W. 
Goodspeed, DD., was made Financial Secretary. He 
will co-operate with F. T. Gates, the Corresponding 
Secretary of the American Baptist Educational Society, 
who is in the city for that purpose, in raising the funds 
under the general direction of the committee. The 
city will be immediately canvassed by the Baptist 
ministers and the secretaries. The sum of $50,000 was 
subscribed by the members of the committee during 
the meeting. Steps will at once be taken to organize a 
systematic canvass of the Northwest.” 

—The steamer “ Bothnia,” which sailed from this port 
Wednesday, had on its passenger list the names of over 
two hundred persons prominent in the Sunday-school 
work of this land. They are off for the World’s 
Sunday-School Convention, to be held in London, July 
2-5. Such men as Bishop Vincent, the Rev. Dr. John 
Hall, the Rev. Moses D. Hoge, of Richmond, Va.; the 
Revs. A. E. Dunning, C. e Creegan, Warren Ran- 
dolph, F. N. Peloubet, John R. Cushing, James 
Ostrander, H. C. Farrar, Theodore L. Cuyler; the 
Hons. John French, Samuel Booth, and Messrs. Will- 
iam A. Duncan, Isaac Errett, and B. F. Jacobs, are to 
represent America at this Convention. On Monday 
evening, July 1, the Lord Mayor of London will five a 
reception to the delegates at the Mansion House. 
Saturday, July 6, there will be a gathering of the dele- 
gates in the grounds of Dollis Hill, Willesden, by invi- 
tation of the Right Honorable the Earl and Countess 
of Aberdeen. 

—The first Minnesota State Conference of Unitarian 
Churches met in Minneapolis June 9, and continued its 
sessions two days, adjourning to St. Paul for its last 
meeting. The opening sermon, by the Rev. H. D. Max- 
son, of Wisconsin, dealt with the question, “ Is modern 
thought unbelieving, or is it in the line of affirmation or 
denial—a larger belief or universal doubt?” His 
answer was that modern rational thought rejects the 
half-truth because swallowed up in the larger truth. 
Instead of moving toward universal doubt, it is ever 
becoming more and more believing. The question, How 
to extend our faith, and the need of more missionary 
zeal and activity, were prominent in the discussions and 
speeches. Two of the speakers were ladies—Miss Helen 
elena and Mrs. Eliza T. Wilkes ; the latter is said 
to be the pioneer of Western Unitarianism. 

—A State mass convention of the friends of the 


Christian Sabbath in Minnesota was held in Minneapo- 


lis, commencing June 10, and continuing through the 
next-day. At the eit meeting a paper on “ The 
Sunday Saloon ” was read by the Rev. M. Falk Gjertsen, 
of the Southern Church. The subjects treated by the 
several speakers were : The Divine Authority of the 
Sabbath, The Change of Day, Economic Value of the 
Sabbath, its Secular Advantages, Municipal Legisla- 
tion, State Legislation, American Sabbath, Sabbath and 
Home, Church and Sabbath, Sunday Newspaper, Sab- 
bath for Workingmen. Strong resolutions were adopted 
in favor of a strict religious observance of the sacred 
day, approving the Blair bill, commending the railroads 
for reducing Sunday traffic, and crediting Cardinal 


Gibbons and the Roman Catholic prelates with their 


interest in this work. N.C. C. 
—The coming International Convention of Christian 
Endeavor Societies in Philadelphia, July 9, 10, and 
11, promises to be a very important and inspiring gath- 
ering. The probability is, from the number who have 
already indicated their intention of going, that at least 
six or seven thousand young people will assemble from 
all parts of the United States and Canada. The Con- 
vention will meet on the afternoon of Tuesday, July 9, 
in the Armory Hall of the First ee on Broad 
Street, where the principal sessions will be held, though 


some of the neighboring churches will also be used, and 
the sessions of one afternoon will be held in Fairmount 
Park. Such practical questions as ‘The Three Char- 
acteristics of the Society, Loyalty to Duty, Loyalty to 
the Church, and Loyalty to Christ,” “The New Prayer- 
Meeting,” “St. Paul’s Advice to the Sisters,” “The 
Society Interdenominational, not Undenominational,” 
“The Young per ts and Temperance,” “ The Mission- 
ary Migs A “The World for Christ,” and “ Christ 
for the World,” will be diseussed by eminent ministers 
and laymen. 


CANADA ITEMS. 


—The Methodist Conferences of Montreal, Bray 
Quimbe, Guelph, Niagara, and London, all met the first. 
week in June, and have passed sweeping resolutions 
condemnatory of the Jesuit Act of Quebec. The same 
may be said of all the ecclesiastical meetings that are 
now being held. 

—The Congregational Union held its annual meeting 
at Bradford, Ontario. The Rev. H. Pedley is about to 
go to Japan as Congregational missionary under the 
auspices of the American Board. He will be supported 
My the American Presbyterian Church in Montreal. 

iss Clarke, daughter of the Rev. W. F. Clarke, signi- 
fied her willingness to go to South Africa as a mission- 
ary. The Rev. W. Cuthbertson, of Woodstock, was 
elected chairman of the Union. Two ministers asked 
leave to retire with a view to join other Congregational 
Unions in the United States, and seven applied for 
membership, one of whom is the Rev. G. H. Sandwell, 
who has recently come from England to take the 

astorate of Zion Church, Toronto. The Rev. Dr. 

ild, the retiring chairman, delivered a characteristic 
lecture on “ Reaching the Masses.” 

—A few gentlemen in Toronto have engaged what 
they call a “Cottage-Meeting Wagon,” which they 
use for traveling through the city with a view to hold 
open-air meetings, and thus do good among those who 
are neglecters of public worship. 

—The ladies of the Congregational Woman’s Board 
of Missions held their annual meeting in Toronto 
during the first week in June. More than thirty 
ladies were present as delegates, besides many visitors. 
The proceedings were very harmonious. The number 
of auxiliaries has increased, and there is an aiigmenta- 
tion of income. 

—The Toronto University has had a prosperous year, 
and at the Commencement, this week, the degree of 
LL.D. was conferred on Sir John A. Macdonald, 
Premier of Canada, and the Hon. Oliver Mowatt, 
Premier of Ontario. 

—The University College of Toronto supports a mis- 
sionary in Korea—the Rev. James S. Gale. He has 
recently sent a letter to the “Globe ” newspaper de- 
scribing a tour which he had made. He gives a flattering 
description of the country, but the people are poor and 
down-trodden. He will not be able to do much for 
some time except learn the language. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—J.M. Chrysler accepts a call to Blandford, Mass. 

—Charles Cilmaseadt of Oswego Falls, N. Y., has resigned 
to accept a call to Cambridge, Mass. 

—Howard T. Widdemer was installed as pastor of the 
Memorial Church at Ridgewood, L. I., on June 12. 

—A. Torbet, of Grand Blane, Mich., has resigned. 

—Lysander Kelsey died in Oregon on May 17. 

--C, A. Gleason accepts a call to Filer City, Mich. 

—M. D. Ormes, of the Yale Divinity School, is to be pastor 
of the new church to be organized at Colorado Springs, Colo. 

—F. 8S. Forbes accepts a call to Nebraska City, Neb. 

—G.S. Ricker accepts a call from the Olivet Church, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

—E. J. Croft was installed as pastor of the church in 
Gustavus, O., on June 1. 

—B. F. Perkins, of Saundersville, Mass., has resigned. 

~-W. L. Ferris accepts a call to Cherokee, O. 

—Ira Pettibone, of Manchester, Conn., died on June 11, 
at the age of eighty-eight. 

—Lyman White died recently at Wakefield, N. H. 

—J. V. as of Jackson, Mich., has received a eall 
from the Globe Church of Woonsocket, R. [. 

—H. B. Meade has been installed as pastor of the church 
in Brookfield, Conn. 

—W. G. Poor is to be installed as pastor of the church in 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., on June 20. 

—J. L. Kilbon has accepted a call to East Haddam, Conn. 

—Rh. G. Fullerton was ordained on June 13 as assistant 
pastor.of Plymouth Church, Worcester, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—James Eels has been installed as pastor of the Second 
Church, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. io 

—W. S. Davis has become pastor of the Central Park 
Church of Chicago, II]. 

—E. L. Lord has been installed as pastor of the church in 
Collinsville, Il. 

-—J. C. Garver has accepted a call to West Liberty, Wash- 
ington. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—W. D. Grant was installed as pastor of the Reformed 
church of South Bergen, N. J., on June 4. 

—William N. Scholl, D.D., said to be the oldest English 
Lutheran clergyman, died at the age of eighty-nine at Cana- 
joharie, ., on June 13. 

—W. J. \Mosier accepts a call to the Baptist church of 
Ocean Hill, L. I. 3 

—Charles Westerman, rector of Christ Church (P. E.), East 
Haven, Conn., has resigned by request of the Bishop. 

—W. F. Kramer, D.D., of the Reformed church of Leba- 
non, Pa., was killed on June 14 while driving across a rail- 


a W.'Illman accepts a call from the Universalist church 
at Concord, N. H. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


BOURRIENNE’S NAPOLEON.’ 


We say Bourrienne’s Napoleon—for Napoleon is 
in history even a greater enigma than Hamlet is in 
dramatic literature, and the readings of Napoleon’s 
character are more various, and the variations are 
greater, than the dramatic readings of Hamlet's 
character by the various artists who have under- 
taken to interpret them. Bourrienne’s interpreta- 
tion presents a Napoleon who fully realizes Byron’s 
characterization of him as “antithetically mixed.” 
Bourrienne was his private secretary from the 
beginning of Napoleon’s career until October, 1802. 
He was then dismissed by Napoleon in disgrace for 
financial dishonesty. It might perhaps be assumed 
that this dismissal would rankle in the breast of the 
secretary and prejudice his pages. Possibly this 
may be the case, but the real impression produced 
on the reader by the biography fully justifies the 
statement in the preface of the 1836 edition, which 
attributes to M. de Bourrienne an anxious desire to 
be impartial, and to point out the defects as well as 
the merits of a most remarkable man, and, we may 
add, the merits as well as the defects. In gossipy 
detail, in minute and microscopic interest, in frank- 
ness of discussion, in entire readiness to let others 
see his hero in undress uniform, in that total lack 
of reserve which is so unusual in biographers, 
Bourrienne’s Napoleon takes rank almost by the 
side of Boswell’s Johnson. 

It is hardly necessary for us, however, to enter 
into any literary criticism of a work which has es- 
tablished its place among the classics of biography, 
and in calling attention to this new edition we can 
best serve the interest of our readers by culling 
from its pages some interesting and suggestive anec- 
dotes illustrative of the character of a man who 
was made up of strange contradictions: self-re- 
straint and unresisted impetuosity, strenuous pride 
and pitifulest vanity, extraordinary imagination 
and sound judgment, indifference to wealth and 
insatiable lust of power, sometimes singular insight 
into men and sometimes singular lack of discern- 
ment respecting them—a man whose littlenesses were 
as remarkable as his greatnesses, and whose blunders 
were as extraordinary as his feats. No small 
measure of his success does he owe to his wise se- 
lection of marshals, yet Fouché, his Minister of 
Police for a time, plays witchcraft with his judg- 
ment. He has an almost prophetic gift, yet Fulton 
presents his memorial on steamboats to Napoleon 
in vain, and America has the honor which France 
might have possessed. He is never himself corrupt, 
and has a positive hatred for the contractors and 
money-stealers that grow up about him, yet he does 
not hesitate to use his power to raise the market 
price of the funds that his brother may speculate 
successfully, and even gives a contract for victualing 
the navy on condition that the contractor shall 
pay the same brother a million and a half francs 
out of his profits. The story of Giulio, invented, 
told, and enacted by Napoleon, and recorded in the 
second volume, would do credit as a novel to the 
most heart-curdling of our sensational story papers 
or as a drama to the cheapest theater in the Bowery, 
yet this same imagination enabled Napoleon to 
conduct on the map, months beforehand, his suc- 
cessful campaign with the Austrians in Italy, which 
he afterwards carried out in exact detail as he had 
prophesied it. He can wait for months until, as he 
expresses it, “the pear is ripe to drop into his 
hands ;” but if an idea seizes him in his cabinet 
which he wishes to dictate to his secretary, he is in 
a towering passion if his bell is not instantly re- 
sponded to. 

The most interesting chapter we have found in 
the book is Chapter 28 of Volume I., in which 
Bourrienne gives a number of incidents in charac- 
terization of Napoleon’s character and habits; and 
we cannot better conclude this introduction of 
a new edition of an old favorite to our readers 
than by gathering from this chapter some feat- 
ures from this pen-and-ink portrait of the great 
little man. 

Napoleon always walked while dictating. He 
seldom wrote himself, Writing was a fatigue to 
him. His hand could not follow the rapidity of his 
conception. His spelling was incorrect, though he 
knew well enough to point out errors in the writing 


1 Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte. By Louis Antoine 
Fauvelet de Bourrienne, his Private Secretary. Edited by 
R. W. Phipps. New and Revised Edition, with Numerous 


Illustrations. 4 Volumes. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. 


of others. . . . In figures Napoleon also committed 
errors—not always undesignedly. For instance, he 
always increased the total number of men compos- 
ing his battalions, regiments, and divisions. . . . 
Among the private instructions which Bonaparte 
gave his secretary one was suggestive and signifi- 
cant. 
chamber as seldom as possible. Do not awake me 
when you have any good news to communicate ; 
with that there is no hurry. But when you bring 
me bad news, rouse me instantly ; for then there is 
not a moment to be lost.” . . . While he was being 
shaved, Bourrienne read to him the newspapers. 


He paid little attention to any but the German and > 


English papers. ‘‘ Pass over all that,’ he would 
say, while I was perusing the French papers; ‘I 
know it already. They only say what they think 
will please me.’” . . . He oftener than once said, 
“A great reputation is a great noise; the more 
there is made, the further off itis heard. My power 
depends on my glory, and my glory on my victo- 
ries. Conquest has made me what I am, and con- 
quest alone can maintain me.” “A newly-born 
government,” said he once, “ must dazzle and aston- 
ish. When it ceases to do that it falls. . . . Napo- 
leon was thoroughly convinced of the truth that 
trifles often decide the greatest events; therefore 
he watched rather than provoked opportunity, and 
when the right moment approached hesuddenly took 
advantage of it. . . . He did not esteem mankind ; 
he used frequently to repeat, “There are two levers 
for moving men—interest and fear.” . .. In his 
social relations his temper was bad ; but his fits of 
ill-humor passed away like a cloud, and spent them- 
selves in words. His violent language and bitter 
imprecations were not always the results of impulse ; 
they were frequently premeditated for effect... . 
He possessed every requisite for being what is called 
in society an agreeable man, except the will to do so. 
On his entrance every eye was directed toward him, 
to read his humor in his countenance, whether he 
intended to be silent or talkative, dull or cheerful. 
. . . He was so fond of argument that in the 
warmth of discussion it was easy to draw from 
him secrets which he was most anxious to con- 
ceal. He frankly avowed this want of caution 
when at St. Helena. . . . Whenever he experi- 
enced any vexation, he would often hum something 
which was far from resembling a tune, and would 
vent his ill-humor on the right arm of his chair, 
mutilating it with his penknife, which he seemed to 
keep for no other purpose. . . . As he was one day 
walking at Malmaison with Madame de Clermont- 


Tonnerre he suddenly addressed her thus: ‘“ Ma- 


dame, what do you think of me?” “Why, Gen- 
eral,” said the lady, after a moment’s hesitation, 
“JT think you are like a skillful architect who never 
allows his structure to be seen until it is quite 
finished. You are building behind a scaffolding 
which you will throw down when your work is 
completed.” “Just so, madame; you are right,” 
said Bonaparte, hastily. “I never look forward 
less than two years.” . . . He had little memory 
for proper names, words, or dates, but a wonderful 
recollection of facts and places. . . . Gallantry to 
women was by no means a trait in Bonaparte’s 
character. He seldom said anything agreeable to 
them, and he frequently addressed to them the 
rudest and most extraordinary remarks. He often 
gave Josephine directions about her toilet. At 
first he looked to elegance above all things; at a 
later period he admired luxury and splendor, but 
he always required modesty. . . . He paid his own 
private bills very punctually; but he was always 
tardy in settling the accounts of the contractors 
who bargained with Ministers for supplies for the 
public service. . . . Among his singular habits was 
that of seating himself on any table which hap- 
pened to be of a suitable height for him. He 
would often sit down thus, resting his right arm on 
his secretary’s shoulder, and swinging his left leg, 
which did not reach the ground ; and while he dic- 
tated he would jolt the table so that Bourrienne 
could scarcely write. . . . He had a great dislike 
to reconsider any decision, even when it was ac- 
knowledged to be unjust. He was never known to 
say, “I have done wrong;” his usual observation 
was, “I begin to think there is something wrong.’ 
. - - He was neither malignant nor vindictive; and 
was very fond of children, a trait which seldom 
distinguishes a wholly bad man. In the relations 
of private life he was, ordinarily, amiable, and he 
was very indulgent to the weaknesses of human 
nature. 

Such is Bourrienne’s picture, partly in Bour- 
rienne’s own words, of the great little man, the 
enigma of the nineteenth century. 


“During the night,” he said, “enter my 


MR. ARNOLD’S SCHOOL REPORTS.! 


Mr. Arnold’s work as poet and critic is so famil- 
iar to us, and we have identified him so thoroughly 
with it, that his extremely useful labors in educa- 
tional lines have been almost wholly lost sight of in 
this country. In England Mr. Arnold Gihaied a 
high position as an expert on all educational ques- 
tions. Appointed an inspector of schools by an 
Order in Council in 1851, he remained in that serv- 
ice until 1886, and during these thirty-five years 
not only made himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the English schools, but furnished many valuable 
suggestions as to their management. Several times, 
at the request of different royal commissions of 
inquiry, he visited the Continent and studied the 
foreign systems, gathering up his impressions in a 
series of official reports which have been published 
in various forms. This volume contains nineteen 
reports of Mr. Arnold on the elementary schools of 
the country; to these reports are added extracts 
from reports on the Wesleyan and Undenominational 
Training Colleges for Teachers. This selection 
from Mr. Arnold’s reports contains a good deal of 
matter which has no bearing on our own educational 
system; but it also contains a good deal in the 
way of observation, comment, and suggestion which 
will be read with interest and advantage in this 
country. The character of Mr. Arnold’s work can 
best be indicated by a quotation from one of his 
reports, and we reproduce, therefore, a part of 
that on the Wesleyan Training College at West- 
minster for the year 1868, which is of peculiar 
interest because it discusses the question of religious 
instruction : 

‘“‘T have often remarked how the great failure in 
both our elementary and our normal school teach- 
ing is the failure to awaken in those who are — 
taught any real intellectual life and interest by 
means of the instruction they receive ; and yet to 
awaken this is the really humanizing and civilizing 
part of the work of instruction. I cannot but think 
that this lack of life and interest is in part due to 
the over-mechanical character of our training- 
school instruction, and that there are two points in 
which training-schools for British and Wesleyan 
teachers might with advantage study the example 
set them by training-schools in Germany. One 
point is the teaching of universal history ; the other 
point is the religious teaching, so far as this is his- 
torical rather than dogmatical. The apprehension 
of what is called ‘the religious difficulty,’ and the 
desire to exclude from this instruction all that 
might give rise to it, has needlessly, in my opinion, 
limited and impoverished our training-school course. 
Perhaps there is nothing so animating, nothing so 
likely to awaken a man’s interest and to stimulate 
him to active research on definite points, as the 
broad views over the history of our race and its 
general course and connection which universal his- 
tory gives. With all its faults, and though it is 
written, of course, from a Roman Catholic point of 
view, I know few books more stimulating than Bos- 
suet’s ‘ Universal History.’ There are in use in Ger- 
many other manuals of universal history by Protest- 
ants, some of which have great merit ; and one of 
them, Weber’s, is, I think, translated into English. 
The use of some text-book of universal history, in 
connection with the detailed teaching of certain 
parts of history, prevails everywhere in German 
places of instruction; in places of instruction for 
adults it is above all insisted on. This is because 
the, Germans conceive instruction so much more 
systematically than we do; and they make instruc- _ 
tion so much more penetrating and interesting 
than we do, just because they conceive it more sys- 


None of our training-schools, I believe, teach 
universal history. Religious instruction, in so far 
as it connects itself with universal history and shares 
the significance and interest proper to this study, is 
almost equally neglected by them. I speak of it 
as a regular part of the training-school course, 
tested by the Christmas examination. The papers 
set for the Church of England training-schools 
sufficiently show that these schools have little con- 
ception of a general and historical religious instruc- 
tion of this kind, as distinguished from particular 
and dogmatic religious instruction. In training- 
schools for British and Wesleyan teachers, no relig- 
ious instruction at all comes into our Christmas - 
examinations; and though I know that the 
Wesleyan Education Committee examine their 
students in religious knowledge, yet this by no 
means gives what is wanted—a viewof religion in 
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its historical aspect and connection, and a system- 
atic acquaintance with its documents. In German 
training-schools, whether Catholic or Evangelical, 
to give this view and acquaintance is always at- 
tempted. At Kussnacht, the training-school of the 
Protestant Canton of Zurich, students of the first 
year have, as a part of their regular course, three 
hours a week occupied with the history of the 
Hebrew people and the reading of the Old Testa- 
ment; second-year students, three hours a week 
occupied with the life of Christ and the reading of 
the New Testament; third-year students, the same 
with the study of the relation between the Old and 
New Testament, the rise and development of 
Christianity, and Church History. In training- 
schools in any this course is sometimes carried 
yet further, and embraces the history of all the lead- 
ing systems of religion and philosophy which have 
appeared in the world. No doubt, this is much to 
attempt; but we do not enough consider how the 
mind is stimulated by having a good design of this 
sort even presented to it, and what it gains by being 
lifted out of the dullness which attaches to all mere 
cramming with what is called ‘useful knowledge.’ 
The same is to be said on behalf of giving to relig- 
ious instruction a substantive place inthe work-plan 
of elementary schools ; chords of power are touched 
by this instruction which no other part of the 
instruction in a popular school reaches, and chords 
several and various, not the single religious 
chord only. In all German schools, a catechism, 
either Protestant and Catholic, is learnt. The 
enemies of catechisms have perhaps never con- 
sidered how a catechism is, for the child in an 


elementary school, his only contact with meta- 


physics ; it is possible to have too much metaphysics, 
but some contact with them is to every active mind 
suggestive and valuable. The Bible, again, is for 
the child in an elementary school almost his only 
contact with poetry and philosophy. In British 
and Wesleyan schools the Bible teaching does not 
come under inspection ; what there is of it, the 
Wesleyan gallery lessons, for instance, on Ananias 
and Sapphira and the Prodigal Son, has a directly 
moral and religious design; but neither in these 
schools, nor, I-believe, in Church of England schools, 
is anything like the use made of the Bible, consid- 
ered simply as an instrument of education, which 
might be made of it, and which is made of it in 
Germany. What I saw in Germany struck me the 
more because it exactly corresponds with the sort 
of use of the Bible in education which was approved 
and followed by my father. Even in the lowest 
classes the children in a German Protestant school 
begin learning verses of the Psalms by heart, 
and by the time the scholar reaches the top of the 
school he knows by heart a number of the finest 
passages from the Psalms and from the prophet- 
ical and historical books of the Old Testament, and 
nearly all the principal Gospel discourses and para- 
bles of the New. These have become a part of the 
stock of his mind, and he has them for life. What 
a course of eloquence and poetry (to call it by that 
name alone) is this ina school which has and can have 
but little eloquence and poetry! And how much 
do our elementary schools lose by not having such 
a course as part of their school programme! This 
at least, one would think, might be effected and in- 
spected in all Protestant schools without occasion- 
ing any ‘religious difficulty ;’ and all who value 
the Bible may rest convinced that thus to know and 
possess the Bible is a most sure way to extend the 
power and efficacy of the Bible.” 


The Economic Interpretation of History. Lectures 
delivered in Worcester College Hall, Oxford, 1887-8, 
by James E. Thorold Rogers (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) We need not commend to the readers of 
The Christian Union the work of Professor Rogers, 
who has certainly no superior, if he has any equal, on 
the other side of the water in that patient accumulation 
of facts which is a first condition of the new political 
economy, pursued as an inductive science. To patience 
in investigation he adds a scientific temper, and though 
he is not devoid of human sympathies, neither is he 
carried away by a passion for a theory or blinded by 
partisanship to considerations which make against any 
particular school or any particular interest. He has, 
indeed, we judge from an intimation in his preface, 
attested the spirit of his fidelity by submitting to a 
deposition from office rather than swerve from thor- 
oughness of work in his department. Much of this 
book is purely English and concerns purely English 
problems. To the student of American political econ- 
omy it will probably be more valuable as a book of ref- 
erence than as a constant companion. Yet our socio- 
logical problems have been inherited, and for any 
thorough understanding of them we must go into the 
history which antedates our own. His chapter on 
legislation on labor and its effects, purely English as it 


is, is nevertheless suggestive of the metes and bounds 
beyond which lesaialies interference cannot advan- 
tageously go. So his chapter on the sociological effect 
of the religious movements contains both inspiration 
and caution to the minister who desires to become the 
prophet of a Christian sociology. The believer in 
laissez faire who thinks it will afford a panacea for all 
social failures, and the antagonist of laissez faire to 
whom it is the great dragon that threatens all social 
progress, may both find in his candid chapter on that 
subject matter for useful reflection. We alsocommend 
to some of our contemporaries who are never weary of 
decrying labor organizations Professor Rogers’s calm 
and cogent statement of his belief that concerted action 
is a far more effective remedy for industrial wrongs 
than legislative interference. The student of the cur- 
rent questions in our own history will find light thrown 
upon them by Mr. Rogers’s account of the protectionist 
movement in England and elsewhere, and by his discus- 
sion of the income tax, of the land question, and of gov- 
ernment ownership and control of the telegraphs and 
railways. 


From the days of Neale there has been in the Church 
of England a succession of liturgical scholars whose 
work as evinced deep and intelligent scholarship. 
The more practical works of Proctor on the Book of 
Common Prayer and Hammond on the Liturgies have 
widely popularized the taste for a among 
the lay people. Canon Luckock’s book, The Divine 
Liturgy : being the Order for Holy Communion Historically, 
Doctrinally, and Devotionally set forth in Fifty Portions 
(New York : T. Whittaker), is intended for popular 
use, yet its learning is just as wide and sound as if he 
addressed himself to special scholars. Dr. Luckock 
is a “high Anglican,” and so teaches “ Real Presence,” 
‘Prayers for the Dead,” and “ Priestly Absolution,” 
but the heart of his teaching lies, perhaps, in this sen- 
tence: “ The Church has never been satisfied merely to 
place before men the doctrine of the Atonement, and 
to leave them to obtain the benefits of it for themselves 
as best they may, but has pointed them to the eucha- 
ristic sacrifice as the divinely appointed means for ap- 
pag its all-sufficient virtue to individual souls.” 

f we hesitate to ratify Dr. Luckock’s doctrinal por- 
tion of the book, it is only because we do not here feel 
called upon to discuss, much less to criticise, any school 
of theology in the Anglican Church in a book notice. 
We gladly give our recommendation of “The Divine 
Liturgy ” in its historical aspect, and add that we can 
think of nothing equal to it in trustworthiness and wide 
array of facts. One is not always bound to servilely 
accept an author’s conclusions. Wheatley’s book is 
long out of date ; Evans’s work, from its singularly 
narrow theology, never came in vogue ; Proctor was 
restricted to the use of Greek and Latin scholars, as 
are Hammond’s valuable volumes ; Freeman’s work 
was too bulky and costly. Canon Luckock’s book, 


therefore, fills an empty niche. It is printed and bound 


well. 


Ethical Religion. By Mr. MacKintire Salter. (Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros.) This work is made up of lect- 
ures given for the most part before the Society of 
Ethical Culture of Chicago. We must acknowledge 
to a prejudice against that conception of religion which 
underlies both this book and the movement of which 
the book itself is an outcome. Indeed, the very title 
of the book is a misnomer, Mr. Salter being at consid- 
erable pains to show that what the world wants is 
ethics without any religion. We need no divine 
Saviour ; we are ourselves to become divine. ‘“ If we 
must pray, let us pray to men, for there all the trouble 
lies.” We are to love, not God, for there is no God 
whom we can know and love, but an abstract principle. 
“The idea of universal good : to know it is to love it.” 
Good will finally triumph in some far distant epoch’; 
‘“‘ though we know not whether these earthly selves shall 
ever see the triumph, though we can only think of it, 
and know that there will be the outcome of our strug- 
gles and pains there.” This is not the place in which 
to enter upon a discussion or even a protest against 
such a philosophy. The Christian Union is every week 
a protest against it. We are at the direct antipodes of 
Mr. Salter in everything except a common desire for 
the moral well-being of the race. He believes that the 
race is orphaned, driven upon a wide and boundless sea, 
sailing a voyage whose end it cannot know. We be- 
lieve that the race is the child of a Father in Heaven, 
under his constant care, inspired by his indwelling 
presence, knowing him in personal communion, and 
— by him to a certain, a glorious, and an immortal 
estiny. 


The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers. First Series, 
Volume XI. Chrysostom: Homilies on the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epistle to the Romans. We give to 
Chrysostom the first place among all homiletical 
writers on the New Testament. e recognize the 
fact that homiletical excellence is not altogether abso- 
lute, but partly relative ; that what is spiritually sug- 
gestive to one mind is not so toanother. But to us 
the writings of Chrysostom on the New Testament are 


far more fruitful in moral and spiritual suggestiveness 


than the writings of the English divines whom Mr. 
Spurgeon has so greatly praised. Chrysostom seems 
to us to be equally free from the mystical, allegorical, 
and fanciful spirit which impairs mach of Origen’s 
writing, and even of Augustine’s. Moreover, he was a 
preacher rather than a theologian, and used Scripture 
for practical and spiritual purposes, not for polemical, 


— 


to build up one system or to assault another. It is inter- 
esting to the student of religious thought to see how 
he anticipates the doctrine of justification by faith, as 
in his comment on Romans i., 17: “ For therein is the 
righteousness of God revealed; . . . righteousness not 
thine own, but that of God; hinting also the abundance 
of it and the facility. For you do not achieve it by 
toilings and labors, but you receive it by a gift from 
above, contributing one thing only from your own 
store, ‘believing.’” (New York: Christian Literature 
Publishing Co.) 


The Political Science Quarterly for June contains a 
remarkably interesting and important article by Al- 
bert Shaw upon “ Municipal Government in Great Brit- 
ain.” The reader is equally struck with the youth of 
English municipal institutions and the remarkable de- 
velopment which they have attained during the past few 
years. As corporations, Manchester and Birmingham 
are only fifty years old, and three-fifths of all the cities 
in England having a population above 25,000 have 
been incorporated since 1825. That which is perhaps 
fullest of suggestions to Americans is the account of 
the manner in which English and Scotch cities have 
dealt with municipal monopolies. One hundred and 
sixty-six corporations own their own gas works, and 
nearly a score of them, including several of the most im- 
portant ones, are now in possession of all the street rail- 
way lines within their boundaries. The absence of the 
spoils system has kept the people from being afraid to 
= these services under the control of public officials. 

he success of the experiments has been remarkable, 
and no one thinks of urging any retracing of the ste 
taken. Regarding sanitary matters the actions of the 
Municipal Councils have been equally daring and satis- 
factory. The cost of new and widened streets has 
been largely paid by the resale of the lots fronting upon 
them—an example which might be followed in Amer- 
ican cities wher, as is so much needed, small parks are 
made in the densely crowded districts. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—M. Taine has been visiting London and Oxford. 
In spite of his important writings on English topics, M. 
Taine has lived for only short periods in England. 
Except for a brief visit made a few years ago for some 
domestic purpose, it is about twenty-five years since his 
last visit. 

—A Life of Arthur Hugh Clough is being written by 
an eminent divine, Professor Palgrave’s memoir, excel- 
lent as it is, being thought an insufficient monument to 
a man who, according to Mr. Lowell, will be thought a 
hundred years hence to have given the truest expression 
in verse of the moral and intellectual tendencies, the 
doubt, the struggle toward settled convictions, of the 
period in which he lived. 

—Fords, Howard & Hulbert announce that about 
July 1 they will have ready a volume entitled “Signs 
of Promise,” consisting of a selection of sermons 
preached by Dr. Lyman Abbott in Plymouth Church 
during the past two years. The volume opens with two 
discourses delivered just after Mr. Beecher’s death— 
“A Great Leader” and “ Death, the Interpreter”— 
and includes sermons preached as late as during the 
present month of June. | 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. bring out Mrs. Deland’s 
famous story, “John Ward, Preacher,” as the initial 
number of the Riverside Paper Series, which will con- 
sist of standard and popular novels to be issued semi- 
monthly in tasteful paper covers at fifty cents each. 
Thirty-seven thousand copies of “John Ward” have 
been printed in this country, and perhaps as many more 
in Great Britain. Aldrich’s “ Queen of Sheba,” Crad- 
dock’s “Where the Battle was Fought,” and other 


' attractive novels will follow. 


—The modern American novel makes, in the opinion 
of “The Saturday Review,” rather an interesting study. 
‘“ With the rapidity of development which characterizes 
the century,” it says, ‘“‘ American fiction has in certain 
directions taken on the infirmities of old age before it 
has overpassed the crudities of youth. Or, perhaps, 
one might fancy it has borrowed the corruption of older 
communities before it has had time to attain its own 
richest maturity. Some new American writers of 
novels betray ominous tokens of the influence of the 
French realistic school. _We say ominous because any 
young and growing art injures itself by borrowing 
modes and methods alien to its original nature. Better 
its own awkwardnesses of immature youth than the 
brilliant improprieties stolen from France, which sit 
uncomfortably on unaccustomed limbs.” : 

—Some interesting statements about delayed biogra- 
phies of eminent English statesmen who have died in 
recent years are made by the London correspondent of 
the Manchester “Guardian.” He hears that John 
Albert Bright will not take any action for some time 
to come with regard to the publication of his father’s 

apers. As in the case of Lord Beaconsfield’s papers, 
it is felt that inconveniences might arise if publication - 
were to take place during the lifetime of the Queen or 
of Mr. Gladstone. He has been informed on excellent 
authority, he says, that even the life of the late Lord 
Aberdeen, which has long been written and printed, 
will continue to be withheld from the public so long as 
the Queen is alive. As regards Mr. Bright’s papers, he 
is told that they are very voluminous and extremely 
interesting, and that those who have been privileged to 
read his diaries describe them as written in that pure 
and nervous English of which Mr. Bright was so great 
a master. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


Two of the most distinguished Catholic bishops 
of the country, Bishop Spalding, of Illinois, and 
Bishop Ireland, of Minnesota, have declared them- 
selves in favor of prohibition. The former, in a 
letter to the “ Voice,” says: 

“The same public opinion which thrust the question 
of slavery into politics, and led to its abolition, is now 
thrusting the question of the manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic beverages into politics, with a view to their 
suppression; for suppression, in the opinion of ever- 
increasing numbers of the most earnest, the most relig- 
ious, and the most intelligent Americans, is the only 
adequate remedy. Temperance societies attract com- 
paratively few, and are efficient only so long as their 
members are stimulated to a sort of moral intoxication. 
High license diminishes the number of saloons, but not 
the quantity of liquor drunk, nor the amount of drunk- 
enness. And then to license is, in a way, to approve; 
and a wise and good man cannot approve the liquor 
traffic. Whatever restrictions may be thrown around 
its management, the American saloon is, and must con- 
tinue to be, so long as it shall be tolerated, a nuisance. 
Its influence upon individual, domestic, and national 
life is wholly evil.” 


Bishop Spalding expresses the belief that “as 
we advance we shall more and more identify pol- 
ities and morality.” He regrets the exaggeration, 
the bitterness, and the fanaticism which have 
attended the prohibition agitation, but nevertheless 
declares that “in spite of the confusion of angry 
hearts and bitter tongues, those who believe in the 
good of total abstinence and in prohibition as the 
most and, I may say, only effective means of re- 
pressing the evils of drink, are growing stronger 
and more numerous. They have the confidence 
which high and generous aims inspire. Their 
cause is that of humanity.” 


Bishop Ireland, who was the foremost advocate 
of the high license law in Minnesota, and who, 
after its adoption, expressed the opinion that it 
would prove “ the final solution of the liquor prob- 
lem,” finally abandoned his old position in an 
address delivered last week before the State Con- 
vention of the Minnesota Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union. In part he said: 


“We thought we meant business years ago in this 
warfare, but I hope God will forgive us for our weak- 
ness, for we went into the battlefield without sufficient 
resolution. We have seen there is no hope of improv- 
ing in any shape or form the liquor traffic. 

“There is nothing now to be done but to wipe it out 
completely. I have lost too much of my time striving 
in the past to repair the fearful evils wrought by the 
liquor traffic. I have lost too much time in speaking 
of total abstinence in hall and pulpit to men who while 
listening were with me, but who out in the streets 
would be invited by the saloon-keeper to come and 
take a drink and forget their resolutions. .. . 

“So come and say to your friends that you have en- 
listed for war, but meaning business this time : clean 
out the whole institution of dram-selling.” 


That this position should be taken by the Bishops 
of a Church whose membership is largely among 
the foreign-born working class, and includes in- 
numerable keepers of dram-shops themselves, shows 
the extent of the revolution which has been going 
on in the moral sentiments of the entire American 


people. 


A correspondent sends us the following inci- 
dent : 

“‘ My brother, a young man of fixed religious princi- 
ples, was in a certain town in New York State on 
business. For six successive Sundays he attended one 
church. He is genial and social, and I am sure would 
have been ‘ ready to come half way,’ but on no occa- 
sion did a single persen at the church speak to him. 

“ During the time of his sojourn in the town, his busi- 
ness—that of lighting the town by electricity—took 
him into twenty saloons, at every one of which he was 
invited to drink, at some of them several times, and— 
be it more to his honor than to the honor of that church 
—an old toper standing by on one occasion, seeing 
him refuse, said, ‘1 respect you for it; don’t you ever 
begin.’ 

“T simply furnish the text, and leave you to furnish 
the sermon.” | 


There is no use diluting a strong text into a 
weak sermon. | 


The Kansas Temperance Union has issued a 
pamphlet entitled “ Prohibition in Kansas: Facts, 
not Opinions,” which ought to do good service in 
answering the lies which are being so industriously 
circulated throughout the East by the liquor interest 
and its newspaper friends. The accuracy of its 
statements is vouched for by every important 


officer of the State Government. The claim is not 
made that prohibition is the true policy for the 
Eastern States, but simply that it is the true policy 
for Kansas. ‘TheState adopted prohibition in 1881. 
Since that time its population has increased sixty- 
six per cent., and the amount of taxable property, 
the number of newspapers, schools, and churches, in 
a still greater proportion. The stated increase in 
the number of churches was so remarkable that we 
were about to quote it, when we noticed that the 
statements on page 5 did not harmonize with those 
on page 13. When will reformers learn that the 
worst, because the most senseless, of false state- 
ments are those made to support a cause which does 
not need them? The contradictory statements 
about the churches were no donbt honestly enough 
intended, but public teachers of morality have no 
right to content themselves with honest intentions. 


As an indication of the change of public sentiment 
away from the compromise measure of high license 
“The Voice ” quotes the following striking editorial 
paragraphs from the Chicago “ Times” (Ind. Dem.): 


“The temperance people of the United States have 
had all they want of high license.”—June 5. 

“The brewers in convention assembled have once 
more resolved to crush the prohibition movement. 
The only way the brewers can prevent prohibition from 
spreading all over this beer and whisky cursed land 
of ours is to close up the vice-breeding dives in which 
the product of their breweries is sold. They might 
along matters by closing their breweries also.” — 

une 8. 

“The largest brewery in Detroit has been added to 
a syndicate that threatens to be the most dangerons 
political power in the United States. The breweries 


‘now control the principal distilling interests, and will in 


future direct every contest in which the people shall 
endeavor to limit the frightful havoc of the liquor 
traffic.” —June 8. 


The Society for Political Education (330 Pearl 
Street, New York City) has issued a pamphlet upon 
“The Liquor Question in Politics,” which cannot 
be too highly recommended to those who want, not 
the vigorous advocacy of this or that remedy, but a 
fair-minded presentation of all the important facts 
bearing upon the question. The author, Mr. George 
Iles, has shown the rare merit of writing in the 
scientific instead of the polemical spirit. The com- 
parative success of restrictive legislation in various 
cities is given without any apparent bias for or 
against such restriction. The author admits that in 
most cities the policy of high license has not re- 
sulted in any marked diminution in the amount of 
drinking or drunkenness, and that in Nebraska the 
distillers are well pleased with the policy. Never- 
theless he shows that in other cities the value of the 
license has increased the responsibility of the liquor- 
sellers, and made them fear to run the risk of for- 
feiture by selling at forbidden times and to forbid- 
den customers. Every statement and every argu- 
ment in the pamphlet is well considered and to the 
point. The price is fifteen cents. | 


COMMENCEMENT NOTES. 


The sermon to the graduating class of Columbia Col- 
lege was delivered in St. Thomas’s Church on Sunday 
of last week by Bishop Potter. In the course of his 
sermon he paid the following eloquent tribute to the 
late President Barnard: 


**It is impossible to speak such words in this presence 
without remembering one who was their splendid illustration, 
and whose rare gifts and attainments have lent enduring lus- 
ter to the college of which you are the sons. For twenty-five 
years its President, Frederick Barnard, revealed in his great 
place great gifts which were unceasingly ennobled by their 
never-resting exercise. No man in our generation has more 
grandly illustrated the words of the Apostlethan he. Of rare 
attainments and ae learning in more than one department 
when he was called to the Presidency of Columbia College, 
no year passed that did not see him touching a longer circum- 
ference, and possessing himself, not superficially, but pro- 
foundly, of that which lay within it. Old in years when he 

assed away, he was still young in enthusiasm, young in his 
ote of all genuine wisdom, young in his open-mindedness. 
Such an example may well kindle us whom he has left be- 
hind him. ‘The world waits, my brothers, for men of wis- 
dom, men of courage, men who will not be afraid to arm and 
to follow the truth. Beno man’s man. Be the slave of no 
system, the satellite of no human teacher. God, the Holy 

host, waits to guide and enlighten you. The Christ of his- 
tory beckons to you to follow him. Your heart was made to 
be his throne.”’ 


The Commencement exercises of the Schools of Arts 
and Mines of Columbia College were held in the 
Metropolitan Opera-House on Professor 
Drisler presided. The degree of B.A. was conferred 
upon thirty-three students; fifty-one graduates of the 
School of Mines received degrees; two young women 
were 
trude Weil, of this city, and Miss Caroline R. Hankey, of 
Staten Island. The Chanler prize was awarded to Ed- 
ward Bright, Jr., for an essay on * The History of the 
Electoral Condition of 1877.” The prize of $150 in 


iven the degree of Bachelor of Arts—Miss Ger- 


constitutional history and constitutional law was 
awarded to Charles Buckingham Cole, a graduate of 
Hamilton College. It was announced that Frederick 
Bancroft, Ph.D., of the State Department at Wash- 
ington, was to be the prize lecturer in the School of 
Political Science for the coming year. In the evening 
the graduating exercises of the Law School took place; 
177 degrees were granted. 


The annual Baccalaureate sermon was preached to 
the —— class of the University of the City of New 
York by Vice-Chancellor MacCracken, at the Univer- 
sity Place Presbyterian Church, on Sunday of last 
week. His subject was “The Bible and Scientific 
Ethics.” The Commencement exercises of the Univer- 
sity took place in the Metropolitan Opera-House on 
Thursday evening. The introductory address was de- 
livered by Chancellor John Hall. The degree of 
Bachelor of Arts was conferred upon fourteen gradu- 
ates ; that of Bachelor of Science upon eight ; that of 
Civil Engineer upon four ; that of Doctor of Medicine 
upon eight. The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred upon ex-Secretary of State John Bigelow 
and John Taylor Johnston (class of 1839), President of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, while the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon James 
C. Egbert (1852), George S. Woodhull (1848), Marcus 
D. Buell (1872), Dean of Boston University ; Andrew — 
Burrows, and Benjamin Henry. 


The present is Commencement week at Princeton 
College. On Sunday President Patton preached the 
Baccalaureate, and in the evening a special sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. J. H. McIlvaine, of New York 
City. The Commencement exercises take place on 
Wednesday. The following interesting facts regarding 
advances made in the College are taken from a circular 
sent out by the Secretary: - 


‘* The increase in the number of departments, the facilities 
for instruction, and the advantages offered to young men are 
well worthy of notice. Especial attention might be called to 
the changes in the curriculum whereby a full and logically 
arranged training is given in preparation for the learned pro- 
fessions of Theology, Medicine, and Law. In addition to 
these regular Academic Courses there are offered several 
courses in Scientific Studies and_also in Civil Engineering ; 
and this year a new course, in Electrical Engineering, has 
been founded ; the aim of the course being to give thorough 
instruction in the physical and mathematical ideas upon which 
all true procedure should be based in this new and important 
branch of scientific work. An important item gleaned from 
the College catalogue is the aid, given to students who are 
worthy of it, by the foundation of scholarships. There are 
seventy-seven of these, with an annual value of $100 each, 
and they are open to applicants who can present testimonials 
of good character and ability, and who are in need of the 
assistance which they provide —the remission of tuition fees. 
The existence of these scholarships reduces the actual ex- 
pense of a course of study at Princeton to about $214 annually; 
thus removing the false impression which seems to be held 
by many with regard to the cost of a first-class education in 
our Eastern colleges, viz., that it is very expensive ; and it is 
undoubtedly true that this impression has prevented man 
earnest young men from making the attempt to obtain a | 
an education. In addition to this we find a long list of fel- 
lowships and prizes distributed each year.”’ 


Commencement week in the University of Minne- 
sota began with the Baccalaureate Praise Service, 
Sunday, June 2. President Northrop’s discourse had for 
its text Psalm xc., 12 ; and for its subject, “‘ The True 
Wisdom.” ‘ The wise man is he who knows and does 
what is best.” Special prominence was given to wis- © 
dom in the accumulation and use of wealth, with lau- 
datory mention of the recent gift to the University by 
ex-Governor John S. Pillsbury of $150,000. At the 
Commencement, June 6, degrees were conferred upon 
twenty-six graduates of the academical schools of arts, 
science, and literature. One received the degree of 
Master of Arts. There were twenty made Doctors of 
Medicine, one Bachelor of Law, one Doctor of Dental 
Surgery, one Bachelor of Civil Engineering. Eight of 
the academical graduates were young ladies, and one 
of these gave the valedictory. 


The Johns Hopkins University celebrated its four- 
teenth Commencement on June 13. Short addresses 
were made by President Gilman, briefly reviewing the 
events of the academic year ; by Professor Remsen, 
giving counsel to the young men about to graduate, 
and by Professor Small, of Colby University, Maine, 
one of the company about to receive the degree of 
Doetor of Philosophy. The Bachelors of Arts, thirty- 
six in number, were next called forward to receive 
their diplomas, and the Doctors of Philosophy, twenty 
in number. The honors were then announced, after 
which the President read the resolutions adopted by 
the trustees in acknowledgment of the gift of $100,000 
received as an emergency fund from friends of the 
University. He also announced that Professor Griffin, 
of Williams College, would enter upon his duties as 
Dean, or Professor of the History of Philoso hy, in 
October next, and that Assistant Engineer Hasson, 
U.S.N., has been detailed by the Navy Department 
to give instructions here during the next three years 
in mechanics and engineering. 


The present is Commencement week at Princeton, 
Brown, Smith, Cornell, Rutgers, Tufts, Rochester, and 
Lehigh Colleges. Baccalaureate sermons were preached 
last Sunday at these colleges by the Rev. Drs. Patton, 
Robinson, L. Clark Seelye, Green, R. S. Storrs, Capen, 
W. R. Taylor, and E. Nott Potter. 
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With such editing it is no wonder that Har- 
PER’s MAGAZINE increases its hold upon the 
reading public of America and England.— 
{Hartford Courant. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


JULY. 


Vol. 79. No. 470. 


. The State of Iowa. 


By Ma. Justion Mitian. Accompanied by a Frontis- 
piece Portrait of Mr. Justice Mituzsr, and 13 other 
Portraits ; 


Short Stories: 
— COAT OF ARMS. By Frorence E. 


AND VIRGINIA. By Francis 
Two Illustrations by C. 8. REmnHART ; 


Great American Industries. VIII.. 
A Piece of Glass. 
20 Explanatory Illustrations ; 
Composition of Glass.—Window-glass.—Plate-glass. 
—Green Glass.—Flint Glass.—The Melting-furnace. 
-—The Tank-furnace.—Glass-blowing.—Crown Glass. 
—Colored, Painted, Stained, and Mosaic Glass.— 
Crystal, Lens, Mirror Glass.—Wages of the Work- 
men.—Future of the Industry ; 


Jupiter Lights. 
By ConsTance Fen1more Woo .son. A Novel. Part VIL; 


Palatial Petersburg. 
By Tueopore 15 Characteristic Illustrations 
by T. DE THULSTRUP ; 


Is American Stamina Declining? 
By ‘van BLAIKIE ; 


To Master Stafford. 


A Poem of 1632. By THomas RANDOLPH. Seven Beau- 
tiful Llustrations by E. A. and ALFRED 


PARSONS ; 


A Little Journey in the World. 
ANovel. By Duptex Warner. Part IV.; 


The South and the School Problem. 
By Rey. Atticus G. Hayeoop, D.D., LL.D.; 


Les Porteuses. 


By Larcapio Hearn. The Carrier Women of St. 
Pierre, West Indies. Illustrated ; 


Adriaan Van de Velde. 
By E. Mason. Illustrated ; 


The Banks of the Brandywine. 
By Howarp M. Jenkins. Llustrated ; 


Poems: 
GITON. By CHARLES WASHINGTON COLEMAN ; 
ROUNDING THE STAKE-BOAT. By Rev. WaAL- 


Ter Lilustrated ; 
TO SLEEP. By Witu1am Worpsworts. Illustrated 


by ALFRED PaRsons ; 


Social Perseverance. 
By Gzonas pu Mavarer. Full-page Illustration ; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Geores CurRTIs. 
The Great Centennial.—1789 and 1889.—A New Holi- 
day.—Mr. Justice Miller. 


Editor’s Study. 
By Witu1am Dean 

Mr. Brander Matthews’s Hopes of an American 
Drama.—Mr. A. M. Palmer’s Despair of it.—What 
is a Play?—Mr. Harrigan’s Sketches and Mr. 
Thompson’s Entertaiument.—The Tendency of Mr. 
Burgess’s Work and Mr. Hoyt’s.—The Promise of 
an American Drama on those Lines. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 


Conducted by WARNER. 
Concerning Privilege (CHaRLEs DupLEY ; In- 
itial by H. W. McVickar).—Milk and Water (Da- 
vip Kgr).—A Funny Story (Illustrations by ALBERT 
E. STERNER), etc. 


Literary Notes. Laurence Hotton. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER’S WEEKLY..........-. 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR...........--- 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. . 2 00 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Sub- 
scriptions. Subscriptions sent direct to the Publishers 
should be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or 
Draft. When no time is specified, Subscriptions will 
begin with the current number. 

a” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of nearly four thousand volumes, will be sent by 
mail on receipt of Ten Cents in postage stamps. 


Dr. Abbott’s New Book. 


SIGNS oF PROMISE 


SERMONS 
Preached in Pulpit, 1887-9. 


LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 


CONTENTS :—A Great Leader [Henry Ward Beech- 
er]; Death, the Intervreter ; Necessity of Progress ; 
Law of Progress; Grapes of Gall; Religion of Hu- 
manty ; Agnosticism of Paul ; Dogmatism of Paul ; 
The Church’s One Foundation ; Power of the Keys; 
Salvation by Growth ; Salvation by Grace ; A Power 
unto Salvation ; Christ’s Law of Love; The Peace of 
God ; What is the Bible? The Spiritual Nature ; Does 
God’s Mercy Endure Forever ? 


A handsome 12mo volume, Price $1.50. 


*,* The book will be ready very shortly. Early 
orders by mail, inclosing price, will be promptly 
Jilled. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


A HOME OPINION. 


list of discourses shows some of 
notew tae hong rmons of Dr. Abbott’s ministry 
us, begian| Dg with the two noble Mr. 
Beecher—the old and the new are the same stock.’’— 
ply Chimes, for June. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & GOS 


NEW BOOKS. 


George Washington. 


In the Series of American Statesmen. By 
Henry Longe, author of ‘* Alexan- 
der Hamilton”’ and Daniel Webster”’ in 
this series. 2 volumes, 16mo, gilt top, $2.50. 


Thackeray's Works. 
New Illustrated Library Edition. 


Memorrs oF YELLOWPLUSH, 
BURLESQUES, etc. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50 each. 


The Scarlet Letter. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Second num- 
he of of The Riverside Paper Series 
of Standard and Popular Copyright Novels, 
Semi-Monthly, Price, Fifty 

ents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN a CO., Boston. 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 


Of all the famous writings of 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


the one which has had and still enjoys the 
largest and most continuous sale is that ex- 
quisite story and graphic picture of New Eng- 
land life—his only attempt at fiction— 


NORWOOD. 


Refreshing as the breezy, sunshiny Berkshire 
Hills, pure and sparkling as the New England 
trout "prooks, this delightful reproduction of 
the best and choicest as well as the popular] 
characteristic elements of village life will 
always retain a peculiar charm. 

For summer reading, send $1.25 for the 
new popular edition (formerly 82) and re- 
ceive it postpaid. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


LIBRARIES AND PARCELS OF 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 
MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 


Rare. Curious. Current. 
Libraries Supplied Cheaper than any Book Store 
IN THE WORLD. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS 


81 Chambers Street, 
ad door west of City Hall Park. NEW YORK. 


TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. 


The New York Bureau of Revision and Criticism. 
on MSS. of all kinds. 


Geo W. Curtis 
88. a view to publication is 


THE SOUNDING SEA. 


The sounding C on one of Ditson Company’s famous 
GUITARS, BANJOS, MANDOLINS, is al- 
ways in unison with the restful pleasure of summer 
days in summer pleasant places. Don’t go to a music- 
less house! Take with you one of our light, portable 
musical instruments! 

Seasonable and most enjoyable music oem are: 


COLLEGE SONGS 


COLLEGE SONGS for ($1), Guitar 


P N 
RAISE I won (40 LLL YING SONGS ¢ (ie. 


TEMPERANC! 
LAR SONG COLLECTION 
POPULAR SONG COLLECTION (31), 37 good 


THE ICE AGE IN 
NORTH AMERICA, 


AND ITS BEARINGS UPON THE 
ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


By FREDERICK WRIGHT, D.D., LL.D., 

With an Appendix on ‘The Probable Cause 
_ of Glaciation,’? by WARREN As- 
sistant on the Geological Surveys of 


SONG 


New Hampshire, Minnesota, and SONG CLASSICS ($1), 50 high-c 
SONG CLA ASSICS 1) 47 songs. 
the United States. CLASSIC TENOR SON ($1). 36 = 
SLASSIC BARITONE ASS S SONGS 


With 147 Maps and Illustrations. One volume, 8vo, 640 pa = en VOC AL DUETS ($1), th 
newest. 
pages cloth. Price, $5.00. POPULAR DANCE MUSIc COLLECTION 


The euther hes of POPULAR ‘PIANO COLLECTION ($), 7 

which he is no itted ‘ CLASSICAL PIANIST ($)D, 42 pieces. 
of many investigators who have be nut Re ily onl PIANO CLASSICS ($1), 44 pieces. 

r the past fifteen years (to sa what Also music in quantity and Variety for all instru- 
been previously accomplished 
cerning the Glacial period in ments. Send for catalogues, free. 
deavor has n to make 
complete of all these 


the present voluine a shi oA Any Book or Piece mailed for Retail Price. 


numerous maps 
been compiled the Ia 


most 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


Survey in the course of the past ten C.H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 
years, a re them by the author himself. | 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
Much in little. | 
THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: 


The Four Gospels condensed into a fluent 
narrative, accompanied by Notes, original 
and selected, from 300 Authors, by 


J. R. Gilmore and Lyman Abbott. 


edition bean a truer title. is one oa 


SONGS. 
SHE STOOD AMONG THE LILIES. By Frederick Vinal. 


An exceptionally fine song of only ordinary diffi- 


culty. Twoeditions, for Soprano or Alto. Price, 40c. 


WHERE TRE OX-EYED DAISIES GROW. 


y Virginia Bryant, 
A pretty and pidesins Waltz Song. Price, 50c 


NO MORE DARLING. 


A pleasing son 7 not = 


PIAN O “MU SIC. 
GALATEA GAVOTTE. 2) 24R2CLAY WALKER. 


bright and charm compositi - 
the well-known ming, Militaire.” 


*,* Of booksellers, or mailed by the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


WANTED--A Christian Gentle-| ALBUMBLATT, 2 


man or Lady in every Township to act ? | By LOUIS ‘SCHEHLMANN. 
orthe A LATT **piece’””? somewhat in the style of a 
lar Subscription Book pu 

HOME BEYOND,” or Views. 


mocturne. Price, 30cts. 
by other sheet music will 


of Heaven, 


BisHor W *,.*Any of the above, or an 
tions from the - nave the yyinen and the Bost Re- be sent postpaid on receipt of retail price. 
ous Pa PUBLISHED BY 


Street, Chicago. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. cincinnati, 0. 
And 19 East 16th St., New Werk City. 


ARRAY! —_. 


By LOWRY & DOANE, 
IS MOST DESIRABLE EYERY WAY / 


Send 25 Cents for a Copy in Paper. 


BIGLOW Soy MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York 
8T., CHICAGO. 


HEA AND HELL, EMAN- 
UEL SWEDENBORG, 420 pa 
cover. Mailed prepaid for 14 Ce Cen 
the American Swedenborg Printing an 
Dray Society, 20 Cooper Union, New 

ork City 


We will send the following works by the 


REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., 


toany address, postage paid, on recetpt of price. 


Is Mr. Straub’s new book. Itis the 
result of largest experience anc 
greatest care—best in all respects 


Songs! 
Living Fountain! adopted this book and are alrendy 


The characteristics books are PowERFUL, 
PRACTICAL, CHRISTIAN SENTIMENT, not mere “ rat- 
tling rhymes. 

Easy and mews MELODIES such as all will 
learn quickly and remember long. Also, LARGER and 
CLEARER type e than any ether S. S. Singing Books. 

Price of either of the above cea, by mail 35c., by 
express, $3.60 per doz.; $30 per 100, 

NE sample copy sent to any Pastor or 
ent for examination, with a view to adoption, only 20c 

Three splendid Choir books, eight unrivaled Siu 

books, two superb Day School books. Sen for 
and complete Catalogue. 
traub & Co., 243 State St., Chicago, Iii, 


Commentaries on the New Testament. 


MATTHEW, - - - - $1 75 
MARK AND LUEE, - - - - - 3% 
Life of Christ, - - - - - - $1 75 
Dictionary of Religious Knowledge, 
Old Testament Shadows of New Testament Truths, 1 75 


For Family Worship. 


PART I.-SCRIPTURAL SELECTIONS, + 

PART IL.-FAMILY PRAYERS, - - - -.- - - 60 
In Aid of Faith, : - - - - - $1 00 
Gospel History. J.R.GILMORE »° LYMAN ABBOTT. 1850 


ADDRESS THE UNION, 
30 Lafayette Place, 


New, York. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ys: 
de it should be, professionall 

Chair's? fe ow-laborer in in D Dr. T. 
Coan.’’ Terms unson 
Coan, 20 West it Sity. 


ata. The illustra- | 
ons are more ampie than have ever before been ap- 
plied to the subject, being EEmly reproductions of 
any part of the 
pis 
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Another shipment abroad of gold this 
week aggregates about $4,000,000, and 
makes a total for the three weeks past of 
over $12,000,000, yet without any per- 
ceptible influence on our money market, 
which closes this week at two to two and 
one-half per cent. on call, with funds a 
drug in the market. There is no profit 
in this movement to the bankers, except- 
ing that the shipments are all to Paris, 
where there is a slight premium on gold, 
and where the large concourse of visitors 

to the Exposition naturally draws on the 
oe fun In London there is no de- 
mand for our ar gold ; rates there for money 
are below ours, and but for this excep- 
tional condition of of the Paris banks we 
should not now be drawn upon at all, 
although this is the season of the year, if 
at all, when we do ship, for it is the sea- 
son, as in the present year, when our — 
chandise imports exceed our — 
leave a balance to be settled. The a 
ent movement is probably about at its 
end, and there is more chance that agen- 
eral demand will again soon appear for 
our securities which will overcome any 
exceptional tendency for any continuance 
of a gold movement beyond the first of 
July. Money centers here still, and will 
for some time yet, so far as our own 
‘interior drift is concerned, both from the 
South and West. On the Ist of July the 
Government pays interest on its 4s and on 
its currency bonds, making a total outcome 
of gold from the Treasury of between 
seven and eight millions, while on the 
same date vast sums are paid out by cor- 
porations, amounting to between thirty 
and forty millions, or more, in the aggre- 

te. This latter sum comes from the 
iaiks, and finds its way back into them 
soon again, but it changes hands, never- 
theless, and will, most of it, be used for 
investment in the security markets— 

creating a demand for > a fair bonds 
and stocks, which are very scarce, 
having been largeby sboke d by funds 
received from the Government for United 
State bonds bought and paid for by the 
latter. The feature of the markets is, 
as we have before intimated, a scarcity 
of good securities, and this feature is 
becoming more and more emphasized 
every week. Comparatively few new se- 
curities are being created, unless it is to 
» replace old ones where a refunding proc- 
ess is going on; or, if new issues are being 
made, they are finding their market 
abroad, where the demand for good in- 
vestments is even more pronounced than 
here, for England is at her wits’ end for 
securities in which to put her great and 
growing investment capital. 

The iron trade is distinctly improving, 
for, while prices are very conservative in 
advancing for pig iron or manufactured, 
the demand is increasing beyond question. 
The same may be said of the coal market. 
The at disaster in Pennsylvania has 
el down foundries and temporarily 
shut up mines for want of adequate trans- 
portation, in the face of improving tend- 
encies, so that coal accumulations at tide 
water have stopped, and stocks are being 
depleted. 

The general average condition of the 
wheat and corn crops in the country is 
slightly off from the 1st of May, as June 
thus far and the latter part of May were 
wet, and growth was retarded, but the 
final prospective outcome of. the crops is 
more promising than ever, while a large 
inerease in the percentage of acreage will 
also add to the bountiful yield. The con- 
dition and promise is reflected, both in 
the markets for cereals and also in the 
large movement of wheat and corn to 


market, preparatory to the storage of | and su 


the new crops; and this exceptionally 
heavy movement, together with better 
rates is what is giving such good earnings 
to nine roads out of ten, thereby raising 
the percentage of gross receipts from five 
to twenty per cent., while the economies 
being instituted in every direction among 
managers are reducing expenses in a like 
or greater ratio. 

All, or nearly all, agitation about rate- 
cutting is idle, for while here and there 
some lowering of rates is being reported, 
and always will be, the reports are local, 
involving but but a very trifling percent- 
age of milea —_ or of traffic ; these re- 
ports are purely for effect in the specula- 
a markets, rad should really carry no 

ight in estimating the value of stocks 
e present time. The oa element ! 5 


entering into values to-day is the pros- 
pect of the coming crops, and the pros- 
pect of general business for the rest of 
the year; these are being determined 
now, and everything looks fair, indeed 
very bright, for favorable outcomes in 
eachcase. The one will practically settle 
the other. In the meantime speculation 
is conservative and healthy, the tone is 
consistently wholesome, and the founda- 
tions firm. There is no booming, no sen- 
sational flourish of trumpets, but a quiet, 
confident faith in the future. 

The fire at Seattle has destroyed a 
large part of the business section of a 
city of 25,000 inhabitants, but the city is 
so situated, with so many interests cen- 
tering there, and geographically of sv 
much importance, that rebuilding is inev- 
itable, and that speedily. It is “an ill 
wind that blows hedy any good,” and 
this fire, however deplored, is going to 
tax both the land an water transporta- 
tion companies on the coast to their ut- 
most capacity in the process of rebuild- 
ing ; for instance, the Oregon Improve- | 
ment Company, which has steamship 
lines, railway lines, and coal mines there, 
as their termini and commercial center, 
is going to double its business in the next 
year, probably, by reason of this extra 
demand on its resources; its bonds and 
stocks are, therefore, naturally, in espe- 
cial demand in the market, and will 
doubtless make a large advance. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase........ $2,384,400 
Specie, decrease ......... 334,900 
Legal tenders, increase... 1,466,900 
imerease ...... 
Reserve, decrease........ 452,950 
Leaving a surplus reserve in the city | 
banks of about $13,500,000. 


WALL STREET. 


United States Government 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


America Loan and Trust Co. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 
Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, - $200,000. 


Placed wholly beyond reach of the a for 
So y ral Becurl 00 pany, 


LOAN, TRUST AND ANNUITY BUSINESS, 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guard- 
ian, Trustee, Assignee, or Receiver. 

5 PER CENT. PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS. 

First Class Real Mo wi — 4 
9 for prompt payment of prinsipal 
CLINTON MARKELL, President. 
G. A. ELDER, Vice-President. 
C. E. SHANNON, 2d Vice-President and Trust Officer. 
JAMES BILLINGS, Secretary and Treasurer. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 
ALL ABOUT NEW STATE OF WASHINGTON 


A 6 PER CENT.- 
-NET INCOME 


Is buying the RE REAL ESTATE 
THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
Capital paid, $600,000. 
IN DENOMINATIONS FROM $100 UPWARD. 


HESE bonds are secured A 4 first mortgages on real 
estate in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin, Colorado 
and Texas, held in ‘trust by the Union Trust 

of New York, and the Security Co., of Hartford, and by 

the capital and assets of the Middlesex Bank ing Co., 
ose liabilities are limited by law, being required to 

We not less than 10 per cent. more assets on 

chan its liabilities, Asa matter of fact it has over twice 

that amount. (See Bank Commissioners’ epost 

is under the supervision of the State Bank Commis. 

stoners, the same as other banks in thee Seg Eve 

safeguard is thrown around these bonds to make theo 


as safe as Government bonds. 


ITS RECORD. —Thirteen years in business 


yet a dollar lost, or a 
day’s delay in 


principal or in rest. 
y for full information to 
FRANK R. JOHNSON, New Y ent 
(with Gilder, Farr & Co.),31 & 33 my 


TEXAS LOANS 
at 8 PER CENT. 


AVING had an experience of five yeais 
- in Surveying Lands and seven years in 
Lodning Eastern Money on REAL 
ESTATE since coming to Texas, I would 
solicit correspondence with private investors 
as to my method of doing business and the 
safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS 
IN TEXAS, paying EIGHT per cent. net to 
investor. Address 
e =z. B. CHANDLER, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Dg es by permission to TH® CHRISTIAN UNION or 
New York City, or Lockwood National 
Bank. San Antonio, Texas. 


C.W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


FARGO,!<S 
DAKOTA. 


Red River Valley Lands 
for Sale. 


Buy and sell COUNTY 
ORDERS of Dakota. Pays 
per cent., rding to 
ie laws of the erritory. 
as a Government 
Bond. Issued for supplie: 
and work done for the 
County. in- 
come of 7 per cent 


Money 


()MAHA [NVESTMENTS. 
GEORGE WALLACE, 


Investment Agent, | 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 
| 

ONEY PLACED IN CHOICE FIRST MORT- 

GAGES. Purchases carefully made of Real 

E:tate offering large profits. Acts as nt for 

Eastern Investors. Ample References. nd- 
ence solicite '. 


DEN VER. 


Real Estate loans negotiated Nettin 
investors 8 per cent. interest. 
Maps, statistics, etc., sent free. | 

References : Union Bank, Denver. | 


VAN LAW & GALLUP, 
805 Sixteenth Street, Denver, 


DENVER-COLORADO 
8% N ot on ud inside proverty y one 


by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 
Real Estate and Loans. 


are large dealers in B Residence, Dock. 
and ‘Acre Prope arbor, uperior and and on the south 
the Harbor, and West 
an 
lars for those who never saw the 
m, and in almost every case 


LUANS.—We can loan money for those not wish- | 
ing to invest at 7 and 8 per cent. net, semi- pee in- 

w ve 
States. e solicit correspondence. wis 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. . 


8% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 8% 


can and Fully 
at maturity. 


guaranteed 
paid semi-ann 


8% First Mortgage Bonds, 8% 


Interest guaranteed, stock bonus in inco . 


Syndicate Investments, 10% 


City Business and Residence 
with to investors. 
000,000 profita to investors since 
mil WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


$637,547. 50. 
H. PARMENT 
Gen. Agt., 50 State St, ton. 


WANTED TO SELL. 
$100. OOO worth 


Lands and Cit Lots on the line of the Electric Rail- 
wag, which is longest electric railway yet built 
is the pride of the 


CAPITAL CITY, Topeka, Kansas, 


bes most in all the Western country. 
Oakland,’’ is now attracting 
much attention, as Oakland Par « is immediatel tely be- 
oh ond where (in the large spherical auditorium) the 
seg a Assembly meets for the next ten 


ding this locality. 


houses rected b the score; Over 
300 have qo built d © the last eighteen mon 
Lots at $300 eac nite the near future, command 


at least $500. 2 a few numbers and = — not 

regret it. We can always furnish 

bearing 8% interest, amply secured, 
cipal guaranteed. 

BARTHOLOMEW & CO., 609 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas. 


MONEY MAY BE_SAFE 


Invested in low interest-bearing securities of the East, 
but no investment can be more secure than mortgages 
on real estate in St. Paul, the largest and most rapidly 
growing city in the Northwest, and it will net seven 
and eight per cent. interest, payable semi-annually in 
New York Exchange. A long and successful experi- 
ence, without a single loss to investors, has established 
our business and guarantees satisfaction. 

Unquestioned references on application. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 


333 ROBERT STREET, Cor. FOURTH, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Safe Investments 


Of large or small amounts made by JOHN D. KNOX 
& CO., Investment Bankers and Loan A gents, To- 


peka, Special ven to placing 
money on farms and oth nt rap prop- 
erty, at 6 to 8 per cont. have mad man 


dreds of loans for persons from E amet C 

e. or a free 


JOHN D. ENOX & CoO., 
Topeka, Kansas. 


BESTOR G. BROWN, 
INVESTMENT BANKER, Topeka, Kansas. 


Bonds, Stocks, and Commercial Paper. A limited 
number of Trust Certificates issued, bearing from 6 to 
coat. Write "Refer to banks of 


DAKOTA -INVESTMENT-COMPANY, « 


Established 1881. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $100,000. 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 


Incorporated 1884, 
SURPLUS AND RESERVE, $30,000. 


Guaranteed 7 Per Cent. Mortgages, Ton Year 6 1-2 Per Cent. Debentures. 


We have had over eight years’ ex 
e upon the 


g loans in the RED RIVER VALLEY, and base our 


ce in placin 
ECORD that we have made. 


claim for future petronag 
We refer b a on to many Eastern Savings Banks, Insurance Companies and Capitalists that have 


invested with t 


We can satisfy the The mas: ste, A ba ae the he safety and ee of our securities, and court the strictest 


nation of our FIELD, our METH and our 


Address GEO. B. CLIFFORD, hediiincess, Grand Forks, Dakota, or 
J. B. FERRY, Manager, No. 2 Wall Street, New York, 


No Other City, 


East or West, gives such substantial 
assurance of splendid growth as 


KANSAS CITY, 


KANSAS. 


Kansas City, 
Kansas. 


| No other offers such inducements | 

' for profitable investment, or health- 
ful home making with modern con- 
veniences on moderate capital, as 
we can show in this or. of 
the Central West. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT > HUSTED, 


3 
| 
| 
y 
SeeEPervision, and with perpetual succession, for 


day lor his dues. 


June 20, 1889. 
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HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY | 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORE, 
$500,000. SURPLUS, $560,213 


Twentsche 
g, Amsterdam, Holland; . W. Bily- 
London, Eng 


GEO. W. VAN 810 


eal Estate Loans 


6 AND 7 PER CENT., 


MADE BY 


‘HAMMETT, DAVISON & CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 


ae give personal attention to the examination of 

¢ before placing ng loans. Th: se loans can be had 

of f.L, Hartford, Conn., or Messrs. 
& CO., New York. 


The Min- 
nesota Title 
Insurance & 
Trust Co. = of 


oe Minn., insures Mortgagees and 
wners against loss from Defect or Fraud in Real 


Titles and defends the in- 
sured titles, if assailed, at its 
own cost, If insured Mortga. 
gee on uires the fee b a 
ure, insures his fee. Capital; $500,000, 


tockholders, $1,000,000. 


ty Liability ot § by State Aud- 
$200,000. Mortg- 

ges for sale, netting 
lender 6 to 7%, with insured 
title Address th 


eSec’y. Mention this Paper. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


Bonds, 7 to 8 per on 
vinterest. egotiated b 


madeand remitted to lender 
BEST LOCATION IN THE 
years’ Ample 


$12, 000, 000 


INVESTED DURING THE ad 13 YEARS 
WITHOUT LOSS SHOULD COMMEND OUR 
DEBENTURES AND MORTGAGES TO 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS. THESE SECU- 
RITIES ARE ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY 
SPECULATIVE ELEMENT, AND YIELD SIX 
PER CENT. INTEREST. SEND FOR “12 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN WESTERN MORT- 
GAGES.” 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST C0., 


180 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 


CAPITAL $1.000.000. 
77% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
6% GOLD DEBENTURES, 
5% SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Interest tame Principal payable in New York. 30 years’ 
© investor ever lost a dollar or waited a 

Savings Certificates for sums of $$. 
and upwards convertible at any time. - Our securities are 
largely h eld by Trustees, Guardians, Colleges, Savings 
Banks, and investors throughout all the Eastern States. 
For references, testimonials and full information apply to 


Western Farm Mo 


| KAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
a State St., Albany, N. Y. 


South «th St., Philadelphia. 45 Congress 
‘“‘T wish I could lend to an 
honest man, who would make |# 
good use of the money and 
pay me seven per cent, and be 
sure of it.” 
Youcan. The first thing to 
do is to send for a primer. 


Tue Kansas City Investment ComMPaAny, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New H 


ampshire. 


MINNEHAHA TROST 


SIOUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 
Ww. W. President. 


Farm and 
Interest Pro in New vork Ex Liberal 
— of a of interest and no expense to holding 
yp Bent en made in Sioux Falls city preperty— 
eat city in the new State, 
of the Metropolis of tthe new 
for circulars and references. 


IMERRIT? & GROMMON, 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Denver, - Colorado- 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 

tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 

Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 

of State of Colorado ; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 
solicited. Furnish 


YEARS 
20 OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for | ee the 
Bubentare Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 
INVESTMENT CoO. 
E. th choicest security. E. 8. Onmssy, Pres. 
150 NASSAU 8T.. NEW YORK CITY. 


THEO. S. CASE, 
(for 12 years Postmaster) 
REAL ESTATE ;° LOAN AGENT, 
Dealer in Securities, 
No. 26 Gibraltar Building, -  § Kansas City, Mo. 


Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi- 
annually without cost or risk to owner. vest- 
ments made in real ainebe and eg Send for 
pamphlet ‘‘ Information to Investo 


The best Residence and Business Prop- 
erty in the 

WEST OF CHICAGO, 

the Ci 

ow rapidly advancing prop- 
erty in the City. 

M. A. FARR, 

18 Portland Block, 


NVESTORS 


Chicago. 


references. H. 
8193 Whines Street. 


ORIGAGE LOAN 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET TO 


{THE MUTUAL LOAN & INVESTMENT CO,, 


KEARNEY, NEB. 


T GURLEY INVESTMENT CO. 


Capital Stock, $300,000. Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 
STANDARD SECURITIES. 
First Mortgage Loans and Bonds. 
— EsTABLISHED Firtegn YEARS. — 

Tabor Block, Ee Denver, Colo. 


Correspondence solicited from investors and 
reliable parties. loaned at with 


ence in Denver valuations, References Go 
Agency, Denver Banks, and best 
BSOLUTE SECURITY 
And yet an income of 
0 
8” 


9% 10% 


ACCORDING TO THE TIME OF LOAN. 


advertisement, 


THOMAS & C0., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


For full information, which cannot be covered in an. 
address 


USHNELL 
USHNELL 


Real Estate and Finaneial Agents, 


AUL, MINN. 
INVESTMENTS 1 IN var MORTGAGES. Interest, 
annually, in in New York ston. Beal ple 
vestments 
National i Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; 
sek solicited. 


THE NATIONAL SecuRiTY C0., 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 


Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


Address F. F. FORD, Orange Valley, N. J., 
or write direct to the Company. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 


410 Pierce St., Sioux City, Ta, 


Farm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semi- 
Annual Interest to the Investor. 
Agents for IOWA RAILROAD LAND COMPANY. 


Ten Y: 4 rience in the Real Estate Busi- 
en Years’ Expe Dine 


LEWIS BROS., 
ffeal Estate and {nbestmant Brokers, 


Sr1oux Criry, Ia. 

We solicit cocmmenaae with parties who have money 
to loan atag interest on guaranteed security, 
or to invest in seal estate. og buctnele intrusted to us 
will have our personal atten 

LEWIS BROS., Sioux City, Ia. 


J. J. O'CONNOR, Pres. Wa, O’Muccany, V.-Pres. 
G. A. Eastman, Sec. ano Treas. 


Tne Grano Forks Loan ano Lao Co,, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


ma Loans made on Farm and Cit on 2 
suamerty. Real Estate Bought and Sold. 
Negotiated. Collections made, 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK.,, 


Real Estate Gollections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE, 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
partiesownin Dakota. Lists of lands 
for sale will be sent free on ee 


rrespondence solici 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute 
negotiated withou 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 
--—REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange National Bank, this city. 


NEW YORK, needs, demands, 


and should present to the whole world the widest 
facilities and amplest stocks for buyers to supply 
themselves with every article of luxury or necessity, 
so that all may be served according to their need or 
preference. 

With increased space in our Premises, necessitated 
by our increased business, we present to you our 

Distinct Departments, 
Two | Choices of Purchase, 
Excellent Ways. 
Viz 


“ FINEST MERCHANT TAILORING,” 


AND 
“SPECIAL LONDON-MADE CLOTHING.” 


E. O. THOMPSON, 
245 Broadway, - near the Post-Office. 


E. SMITH, "Temple Court, g 


iA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A nctdetti tli MAP OF THE 


GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


(C., R. 1. &P. and C., K. & N. R’ys.) 
orthwest and Southwest. It includes . 


ST. PAUL, ST. JOSEPH, ATCHISON, LEAVEN 
WORTH, KANSAS CITY, TOPEKA, COLORADO 
SPRINGS, DENVER, PUEBLO, and hundreds of 
prosperous cities and towns—traversing vast areas 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors splendor and luxury 
of accommodations (dail between CHICAGO 
and COLORADO SPRIN &. DENVER and PU 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
UFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO ano 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderate 
prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREE 
and Palace Sleeping Cars. e direct line tc 
NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHIT 
ABILENE, CALD and all points in South- 
ern Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas. California Excrrsions daily. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coast. 


The Famous Albert Leu Route 
Runs superbly pred 
Ch 


and hunting ond fishing grounds ot  - orth west. 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branc" traeeenes 
the great ‘‘ AND DAIRY BELT” o: 
Northern Iowa, Southwestern and Eas} 


Central Dakota. 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolia. Cin 
cinnati and other Southern points. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or addrest 
E.ST. JOHN, E.A. HOLBROOK, 

Gen’l Manager. Gen] Tkt. & Pass. Ast. 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 


to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pasific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and full 
information, apply to any Ticket Agent, or address 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, 

WHITMAN, WICKER, P. WILSON, 
General Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agt. 


AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, 


DESCRIPTIVE OF THE 


LAS VEGAS HOT SPRINGS, NEW MEXICO, 


Prepared for the information of Tourists, Tired People 
Invalids of all classes, and those who seek a Summer 
and Winter Resort with the benefit to be derived 
from Medicinal Baths and Mineral Water, can be ob- 
tained by addressing C. D. SIMONSON, Genera 
Eastern Agent, Santa Fé Route, 261 B’way, New York — 


6% PUEBLO, Colorado. 6% 


We can make aida sit-edge loans at 6 
guaran teed, Brick B Blocks 
a valuation. We have 
or 


HOLLAND & MILES. 


on eblo ; o ooper 
“4 Secretary of State, Denver. ue 


the Hon. Jas. Rice, 


Before ae for the: little book on 


ication to The Mortgage 
C vam, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


on fine book paper, hgneeoneedy il illustrated 
by the entire press of 


reat Divide (illustrated) tells you all about the Rocky Mountains, about 

_ flowers that grow there, its minerals, geology, ethnology, 

Mexicans, miners, Cliff Dwellers, its natural 
d silver is found; in fact, answering almost any 

want to ask about See Great West; itisa 16 page monthly 

trated and substantially 

ted States as the only originial publication of its a in existence. 


the Indians 
istory, stories, how gold 
uestion you might 
Wa urnal, 
ood, endorsed 


bound, edited by Stan 


Subscription only one dollar per year, which ony a 
premium cabinet 7x12 inches in size, express char 

paid toyour home, containing 20 specimens of eee on 
agates,etc., among which are the gold, silverand copper 
orescharacteristi of this all correctly labeler 


and described, and is orto aed Vy 5 mere because each mineral and gem occur under di 
and illustrated in a popular manner from time to time in The Great 


circumstances, and are described 


fferent 


Divide. If you are not ready to subscribe for a year 
tgp, Fr we offer a most valuable journal 

er erent from any other—for only 15c 

os will send you The Great Divide for 3 months, but 
of ‘made to show is sent with this s tail 


show our sincerity. 
again. Address The G 


Order at once, as this offer 


St., Denver, Colorado, 


interest on deposits ; and interest on balances 
Ww for the fixed statutory charges also, as x 
egotiates State, City, way corporate loans. TA FEB a 
4. Vin John D. Vermeule, R CK LAND 
Hooper C. Van Vo W. W. Van Voor 
James B. Van Woert, Geo. W. Van Siclen, 
Sonn‘ Planten, ‘Augustine Van 
John R. Planten, Auguste an W yck 
Bookstaver, J. W. WO Kuyt, 
. Roose O. West, 
William Remsen, Peter Wyckoff, PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, WA- 
W. D. Van Daniel A. Heald. ee 
ROBERT B. ROOBEVELT, President. 
| 
en 
| 
6G | 
without c 4 Prepaid Ooupon Bearing Stock f the Home | AA 
UNION. Batiding and Loan Association of 
orm, an 
before you invest elsewhere. cate worth at 
W. B, CLARK INVESTMENT Heal Hotere, high peice SES 
profit cent. is added principal 
Loans 
e on of pro 
by Minn. Title Insurance an t Co. 
References permitted to First Nat. and Securit 
of — and to and 
cage Trast Co 
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‘When you hear of many cherries, carry but a small basket.” 


—MopERN GREEK. 


THE 
PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


SUMMER FEATURES. 

The aim of The Christian Union is, not to secure 
at intervals striking articles, but to attain each 
week a high level of general excellence and in- 
terest ; to treat broadly and ably, and with constant 
reference to the highest interest of its readers, 
current events. In such a treatment the element 
of timeliness is, naturally, emphasized, and The 
Christian Union endeavors to keep itself in har 
mony with the phases of life which the successive 
seasons present. During the summer, so far as 
possible, it will keep in the background the more 
serious questions to which it gives so much space 
during the rest of the year, and endeavor to inter- 
est its readers in lighter and less exacting topics. 
During the coming months it will publish a 
series of articles on Farming, with special refer- 
ence to amateur farmers, of whom there are al- 
ready a multitude. The first of these articles, by 
Mr. Peter Henderson, a well-known seedsman, will 
give a sketch of the rise of amateur farming in this 
country, and hints at some of the reasons why 
failure has overtaken many of those who have 
tried their hands at it. Other articles, by such 


writers as Dr. C. C. Abbott, will treat, in a very 


interesting manner, many of the different sides of 
life on the farm. The Spectator will busy himself 
chiefly with nature and out-of-door life, and will 
report from week to week the result of his observa- 
tions. The summer abroad will be one of very 
great interest, and The Christian Union has ar- 
ranged for a number of letters descriptive of 
foreign life and of current events abroad, which 
we are confident will prove exceedingly pleasant 
reading. The issues of July 25 and August 1 will 
be special “‘ Vacation Numbers,” of which we shall 
have more to say hereafter. 


VACATION FUND FOR WORKING GIRLS. 


The continued response to the Vacation Fund for 
Working Girls is most encouraging, and leads us to 
hope that it will be possible to give more working 
girls a vacation this year than ever before. As 
has been stated before, the money contributed will 
only be used to give those a vacation who cannot 
get vacations without assistance, either to the whole 
or part of its cost. Hundreds of girls would not 
accept assistance ; they are able to provide for their 
own vacation, and enjoy it more because they have 
secured it for themselves. Perhaps one of the most 
touching evidences of the spirit of self-helpfulness 
and co-operation among them is the following letter, 
which is one of several received : 


I have been much interested in what The Christian 
Union has had to say of late concerning the Co-operative 
Homes for the vacation of working girls. I have been 
trying to interest my Sunday-school class of working 

irls to do something for their less favored sisters who 
cate not the pure mountain air we enjoy, and who must 
go to hot, crowded tenement-houses after their day’s 
work. I think their sympathies are aroused, and as a 
result I hope to send a contribution from them to the 
Working Girls’ Fund. Can you give me some idea of 
the amount necessary to give one girl a vacation of two 
weeks? And if my class should undertake to provide 
the money for one or more girls, would it be possible 
to open communication with them? I hope I am not 
iedsbling you by asking these questions. 

Very truly yours, S. S. B. 

Or the following, which inclosed money enough 
($7.50) to give a working girl a vacation for two 
weeks : 
Dear Christian Union : 

A few Sundays ago, while thinking of the best way 
to present the Sunday-school lesson preparatory to 

ing before a class of bright girls, I wondered why 
we could not break an alabaster box for our Saviour, 


and let the perfume reach to some of those pale-faced, 
overworked girls in New York City. Just then m 


eye fell on your appeal in that week’s paper, and 
ought no better explanation could be made of the 


lesson than to give the class an opportunity to make a 
pein ee application of its precepts. a result, 
send you the inclosed amount—seven dollars and 
fifty cents ; not much, but it represents some sacrifice 
made—a cheaper ribbon or ruche for the coming gradua- 
tion, or the absence of a flower from the summer hat ; 
while your correspondent, a teacher for the past thirty 
years, who at last can see her way clear for her first 
real vacation in the fulfillment of a long-cherished desire 
for a Euro trip, drops out a steamer trunk and 
other little things deemed necessary for a comfortable 
outing. ou acce e and, ible, 
us of the benefited word that be 
taken before the class? I am, 
| Yours “In His name,” S. C. P. 

Saarnaw Crry, June 6, 1889. 

Two of the houses selected are now open. The 
third, eight miles distant, will be opened July 1. 
These houses are located in small hamlets in farm- — 
ing districts. The people are very much interested 
in the enterprises, and some among them manifest 
a fatherly and motherly interest in the girls. 

It is hard to realize, when in these summer 
homes, that one is less than four hours’ ride from 
New York. The houses are large double houses 
having broad halls running through the center 
They stand, two of them, in a grove of locusts, 
with a lawn stretching away on either side. A large 
barn back of one house serves as playhouse for | 
rainy days, theater, and ballroom, where every 
evening at least fifty girls entertain each other. 

The third house is a beautiful house. It stands 
close to the road which separates it from a tiny 
river, hidden by bush willows, and a thick wild 
growth of shrubbery. Atthe corner of the house 
stands a magnificent willow, the branches of which 
shade the yard ; the house is entirely surrounded 
by a broad piazza, and is divided on the first floor 
by a hall at least nine feet wide, which runs through 
the house, making a delightful sitting-room; the 
arch in the hall will permit of the hanging of a 
curtain, so that charades and tableaux will be 
possible in the evening. This place has no barn. 
A long parlor with two fireplaces will give ample 
room for the twenty-five girls who will board here. 
The dining-room is large and light, and the kitchen 
would delight any housewife’s heart. About fifteen 
feet from the house, on the south side, and inside 
of the fence, is a little lake fed by underground 
springs; on the border is a tiny house in which 
three persons could sit comfortably, built as a play- 
house for the children of the owners. About a 
quarter of a mile away is a large lake where there 
are boats and still-water bathing; the Sound is a 
mile away. A spring-house opposite the house 
protects a lovely spring of ice-cold, sparkling water. 

The bedrooms in each of the three houses are 
large, airy, and comfortable ; three cots are in each 
room, which has three windows, and, with the open 
fireplace, perfect circulation of air is secured. ‘The 
furnishings of a single room are appropriated to 
each occupant, and screens secure privacy. 

The food. is plain but nourishing. Each day 
fresh wild flowers decorate the tables, the flowers 
being picked from the woods and the roadside by 
the boarders. 

A small boat is needed for the new house, and, if 
money enough is contributed, will be purchased; a 
piano is also another necessity which we hope will 
come from some source. Books of travel and fic- 
tion, with magazines and papers, will find a glad 
welcome. 

The boarders bathe every day, have picnics, take 
walks, and farmers with large wagons are hired for 
drives through the country, which is beautiful in 
every direction. The whole region is suggestive of 
the title of a popular book, “ Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd.” ; 

The total amount received to date for the Vaca- 
tion Fund is: : 


OD 
| $299 00 
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STREETS AND HOUSES OF PEKING. 


There’are two great streets which inter- 
sect at a central point, and from all parts 
of these, other streets, lanes, and alleys 
run in straight lines. Every corner in 
Peking seems to be a right angle; there 
are no winding thoroughfares. The 
houses are all very low with flat roofs, 
and I did not see a single “ good-looking ” 
Chinese dwelling-house in the whole city. 
But it is the streets of Peking that strike 


the observer first and fade last from his | ton, 


recollection. Whether wide or narrow, 
dark alley or main artery, they are en- 
tirely unpaved. The native alluvial soil 
and the native sewage form every Peking- 
ese pathway. From this state of things 
spring several curious consequences. The 
roads are so uneven, the holes in them so 
numerous and deep, the ridges so high 
and steep, that no vehicle with springs 
can navigate half a mile. The only con- 
veyance, therefore, is the famous Peking 
cart, an enormously strong and heavy, 
square, two-wheeled, covered vehicle, 
drawn by a mule, the passenger squatting 
tailor-fashion inside, and the driver sitting | 
on the shaft. If you go out to dinner, or 
your wife goes to church, this is practi- 
cally your only vehicle, as there are very 
few chairs in Peking. But to be rolled 
about and jolted in one of these is simple | 79 
torture, and if you do not hold on close to 
the hand-rails inside you run no little risk 
of having your brains dashed out. After 
a good shower of rain in Peking you can- 
not set foot out-of-doors; the mud is often 
three feet deep, and the center of the 
street sometimes a couple of feet higher 
than the sides. 
if no rain comes there is the dust, and a 
Peking dust-storm, once experienced, is a 
dreadful memory forever. After a 
drought the ansl is ankle deep; every 
night at sunset it is watered with the 
liquid sewage of the city, and so it has 
come to be composed of dried, pulverized 
earth and dried, pulverized filth in about 
equal proportions. And when the storm 
comes you are blinded and choked by 
it; it penetrates your clothing to the 
skin ; ; windows and doors and curtains 
and covers do not stop it for an in- 
stant; people say it even fights its way 
into air-tight boxes. So whether the 


barometer indicates “rain” or “ fair” 
you are equally bad off. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


ew York, New Y: 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East Street, N. Y. 


CANADA, Sackville 
ALLISON | jADIES’ COL- 
ear. Courses of 


cut, New Lond 
Back CK WARD AND INVALID 
BOYS.—The undersigned, an experienced phy- 
sician and teacher, makes the care and education of 


h boys ialty. Location unsurpassed for 
beauty health. Dr. WILLIAMSON. 


NNECTICUT, Waterbu 
A VEN UE SCHOOL.— 
Homelike influences, combined with thorough 
nd h healthful home th twelve 


school system. Pleasant an 
young ladies. Complete and attractive e 
schoolrooms for a hundred boys and gir ege 

paratory and English courses of study. Address 
he Princigal. Miss M. M. ABBoTrT. 


Connecticut, Litchfiel 
TAKE VIE W School for 
September 18, 1889. Address for 
Mrs. 


pment of 


A J. Smita, Princi 
LaTurop, Ass’t 


Connecticut, Bayport. 
RS. BEECHER’S well-known Fam- | sub 
ily School for Young Girls will receive pupils at 
the opening of spring term, April 24. . The school is in 
one of the pleasantest villages on the Sound, and 
pupils can remain through the summer if it is de- 
sired. Address Bayport, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


Inurvors, Rockford. 

OCKFORD SEMINARY FOR 

YOUNG LADIES.—College course, standard 

for admission same as Eastern Colleges. Excellent 

_— _~ course. Superior facilities for Music and 

ident physician. Sargent ~ he of Gym- 

For catalogues address . GELSTON, 
Principal, Rockford, Ill., Lock-box 9 


SEMINAR for Young 

Ladies. The llth year o September 
Terms moderate. Pupils admitted to > Wellesley on a 

certificate. Address Miss H. E. Dove.ass, Principal. 


- MASSACHUSETTS. Boston. 
Boston UNIVERSI TY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 
Twenty Instructors. 
Opens October 2. Address Hon. E. H. Bennett, 
Dean. 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


But, on the other hand, | 


RLETC TON SCHOOL for Boys, 
circulars address N.C CaRLeTon, A.M. 


ANNETT T INSTITUTE for and Dat 
Ladies, Boston, Mass. FAMILY 

PUPILS.’ The thirty-sixth year Oct. 2, 

For 


annett, A.M., D.D. 
SSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
Y SCHOOL, 
For nae s and nd gia ls, 18 ‘Newbury, Street, Bos- 


Superior opportu- 
nities — the a ee, the ancient and modern 

literature, history, and Fre and moral 
philosophy. 


Massacuusetts, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS’S 
HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Thirteenth year begins September 20, 1889. 


ACHUSETTS. 

Mh GROVE "HOME SCHOOL, for 
Young Ladies, re-opens Sept. 19, 1889. Pupils 

admitted to Smith and Wellesley on our certificate. 


Miss V. W. Burrvum, A.B., Principal. 


WILList On SEMINAR Y. 
res boys for any College or Scientific 
term opens Sept. 5, 1889. Catalogue and 
ustrated article on application. Address 
Rev. Wa. GALLAGHER, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, W 
W ESLEYAN DEM Y.—One of 
-dozen neat Lee and Academic 


New Jerszy, Newark. 
C OLEMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Newark, New Jersey. 
Twenty minutes of New York. 


More positions for graduates than any other. Life 
Scholarship, $50. 


Write for circular. Mention this paper. 
H. COLEMAN, Pres’t. 


Ew Jersey. K 
GEASIDE 7 to Au- 
gust 18. Schools of Music, Elocution, Christian 
Philosophy, Literature, Art, _inglish Bible, N. T. 
G , Sunday-School Norm dergarten. F 
full circular Dr. C 
BLACKALL, 1,420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


JERSEY. New Brunswi 
(HE MISSES ANABLE’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
For Youne Lapies, New Brunswick, N.J. Will 
reopen September 25th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


New York, Elm 
LMIRA ‘OLLEGE FOR Wwo- 
MEN.— Course of to that best 
Colleges. Scientific and Special courses, with class- 
preptrratory department. Best pe in 
sic and Art. "Y Building with best modern improve- 
nee heated by steam and furnished with eleva- 
‘tor Astronomical Observat waa Museum, and Art 

Gallery. Terms aoe. dress 
W. Cownas, LL.D. 


New York. Fort Edwa 

COLLEGE IN- 
TE.—A Boarding Seminary of highest 
grade, Es for Ladies. Superb modern 
uildings, steam heated, with handsome and commo- 
dious chapel class-rooms, music an rooms, par- 
lors, gymnas — and furnished rooms for 1C0 young 
ladies and for Profeanore and Teachers. 

courses of study, ith diplomas at 
paratory Classes. $200 per year, board ied 
room, and all studies, orn Music, Art, Sten nogra- 

phy, and Typewriting. ear Se 
os. E. D.D. 


New York, Canandai 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL..—A 
Christian Home for Girls. Extensive ate and 
attractive appointments. an 
Departments of Study. Superior ad 
and Art. Special Course for Pupils pre for Col. 
leges and Univ versities. 
Carouine A. Comstock, President. 


New psie. 


copeie, Y. 54th Year. Pre 
oughly or College, the Government 
usiness. Military Drill. 
& Amen, Principals. 


tw York. Roslyn 
SUMMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS at 
the Thee HOOL, Roslyn. L. I., N. Y. 
Overseotsing L. I. found. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. 


New York, Newburgh (on the Hudson). 
IGLAR’S PREPARA TOR Y 
SCH 'OL, no extras.—How to make the 
most of a g boy is one of the problems that 
beat Ame cx saat, They do not #0 much as sus- 
pect the trae Fe - of it. I have a primer onthe 
subject, and will gladlv send it. 
Henry W. (Yale, ’60). 


New York. Saratoga Springs. 
GRO VE LADIES’ SEM- 

INARY. Somesies facilities for the higher Sci- 
ences, Philosoph 


Languages, Music, Painting, 
thetic and social culture. Thirty-fifth year Seoine 
Sept. 18. Address Cuas. F, Down. Ph.D., Pres. 


LES Auro 
ELLs COLLEGE, 
OR WOMEN, Aurora, N. Y. 
tiful and healthful. Buildings elegant. fined 
Christian home. Session begins Sept. 11, 1 Send 


for catalogue. E. 8. en D.D., 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Wk COLLEGE. 


B® YN MA 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Offers graduate and undergraduate c 


ourses in Sanskrit. 
Greek, Latin E lish, At Anglo-8ax 
Old French German includ, 
t 
Shen stry, Biology, and Philoso hy- 
Gymn 8 apparatus 
ics, 


Fellowships value $450) in Gr seek, English, Mathemat- 


training ool. 
lan- catal 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
ES.—Removed in 1883 from Chestnut 


) 4 - 
Sept. 2th. F or croulars,” app apply to 


ats, Ogonts Sek School, Montgomery Qoun 


Miss Sytvia J. Eastman. 


ed 1802. For both sexes. Charmingly 

Secestamesth y. Steam heat. Electric 

iene Weil endowed. Prepares for coll or busi- 
ness. Eleven courses of instruction, includ i, 


OOL, for both Sexes. 
Founded in 1784. Excellent home. ts from 
18 States. Belongs Al 


Aveustinge Jongs, LL.B. 


gw Yor«x, New York. 


“PEWRITING « 


Taught in One Month. 


STENOGRAPHY 


Taught in Three Months. 


Pupils qualified as Typewriters in one month, 
Ree finger vement taugh 
ge mon ey refunded of 


Four Hours’ Daily Practice on 


TYPEWRITING MACHINES 


WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 
Also, pupils instructed on mate oun 
machine withess extra 


manifolding, addressing of co 9 all forms 
~ of bus and 


wri 

school w out any previous know o 
writing whatever, can now write co at oe 
close of their second week of instruction, 
to seventy-five words per minute. atenograp. ography 
taught at reduced rates. Supils qu for 
dictation in from three Sou our mont 


vantage is offered o e 

instruction every week day and four hours every 
week-day evening. 

DICTATION WILL BE GIVEN IN ANY 
SYSTEM OF STENOGRAPHY BY 
THE HOUR, WEEK, OR 
MONTH. 

Life scholarships, ~ my recommended and other- 
assisted to 


ons as soon a ualified. The 
the services of e 


instructed in sten 4 by mail. Twelve 
inatructe mail, whi 
dents for di on, one do 

Stenography Can be Taught by Mail with 

Perfect Success. 
Separate Courses of Commercial Penman- 
ship. A Good Business Mand Ac- 
quired in One Month, 


Call or address 


MISS LAMB, 


Room 33, 3d Floor, Gilsey Building, 
1,193 Broadway, Bet. 28th and 29th Sts., 
Next Door to Pockstader’s Theater. 


WANTS. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


50 Cts. 50 Cts. 


W. F. TAYLOR wants to correspond with any 
who need the air of the Tennessee Mountains for 
weak lungs. Grandview, Rhea Co., Tenn. 


PLEASANT ROOMS with board for gentleman 
and wife or single gentlemen. References. No. 
326 Weat Thirty-third Street, New York. 


SUMMER BOARD.—A few boarders can be ac- 
commodated at a farmhouse in the beautiful town 
of Bridgton, Me. For particulars address L. H. 
Griffin, Bridgton, Me., Box 143. 


A LADY with a quiet home would like a few board- 
ers for the summer. Fresh fruit, vegetables, 
milk, and eggs. Party of three or four preferred. 
Address Box 208, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


TO LET—Handsome double parlors (with inclosed 
bed) at a very low figure to the right party for 
July and August. Address ‘‘ First Flat,’’ The 
Rockland, 142 West Sixteenth Street. 


AMERICANS IN PARIS will find a pleasant 


Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo. References 
among Christian Union subscribers. 


WANTED-—A reliable, neat, middle-aged woman 
to do general housework for two in family in the 
country. An easy place and permanent home for 
a good woman. Address Box 4, P. 9., Lake 
George, N. Y. 


years would like to give up that profession and 
take a position as housekeeper and companion in 
a small family. References. Address E. L. F. 
care of The Christian Union. 


WANTED~—As Second Assistant Matron in the 
New Haven Orphan Asylum, a strong, middle- 
aged, Christian woman who has had experience 
in institution life. Apply to Mrs. N. D. Sperry, 
466 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 


WE HAVE MANY AGENTS who are able 
under our “new plan ”’ to make money by obtain- 
ing subscribers for The Christian Union. It can 
be done, and we would be glad to hear from many 
more who want to know how todoit. Please write 
us and find out. Pusiisuer Union. 


FOR SALE—A THREE-TRACK COLUM- 


nearly as good as new. Cost originally $185, 
The owner, having no further use for it, will sell 
at about one-third cost. Address W. T. 8., care 
Christian Union. 


A SMALL FURNISHED HOUSE for rent, 
at Highland Avenue Station, Orange, N. J., for 
the months of July and August. Two servants 
will remain, if desired. It has nine rooms, a bath- 
room and basement kitchen. The location is near 
the station. Address The Christian Union. 


A GRADUATE of the Woman’s Art School, 
Cooper Union, wishes to take charge of the Art 
Department in some large school or college. Is 
prepared to teach drawing, painting, and the his- 
tory of art. For information attrems Miss Tone 
Kent, Waymart, Pa. 


BOARD for a few persons in a quiet village three 
hours from New York on Housatonic Railroad. 
An attractive home with beautiful surroundings. 
A desirable place for those perfect rest. 
For particulars address Box 37, Brookfield Cen- 
ter, Conn. 


PRIVATE SECRETARYSHIP or first-class 
Office position wanted by an experienced business 
man (38) of superior qualifications; active habits ; 
honorable record; collegiate and law-school edu- 
cation; emall, independent means; undoubted 
reference and security given. Address H. B., 
P. O. Box 1,864, New York. 


FOR SALE-—Fine house containing sixteen rooms, 
bath-room, furnace, and all modern conveniences. 
Veranda quite around the house. On corner lot, 
226x162 feet. Near post-office, stores, and kinder- 
garten. Horse-cars pass the door every half-hour 
for Northampton and Smith College. Healthy, 
fine neighborhood. Address 8. E. Randall, Flor- 
ence, Mass. aa 

A COLLEGE PROFESSOR OF GERMAN 
who has had much experience in European travel 
with small parties desires to make an engagement 
to take charge of two or more boys or young men 
for an educational trip to Europe during the 


Refers by permission to Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
Other references given if desired. Address R. B. 
H., Office of The Christian Union. 


— 


Different from all other places. 


BENSONHURST-BY-THE- 
SEA 
is the select new village 
on New York Bay, 

south of Bay Ridge, L. I., 
45 minutes from Battery, N.Y., 
via new 39th St. Brooklyn ferry. 

It is developed to a higher 
state of perfection than any 
other suburb. 

About 
dwellings have been erected 
within the past year. 

The R.R. station is on the 
premises. No one can appre- 
ciate the advantages of Benson- 
hurst as a place of residence 
for both Summer and Winter 
without seeing it. The trip is 
short and delightful by frequent 
trains and boats. 

The agent accompanies par- 
ties desiring to visit Benson- 
hurst every afternoon by boat, 
leaving Battery, New. York, at 
3 o'clock. 

Illustrated circulars sent. 

Address G. B. F. Randolph, 
41 Wall St., N. Y., or —_ 


on property. 


A LADY who has been a teacher for a number of 


BIA TRICYLE in excellent condition and . 


months of July, August, and part of September. 


thirty handsome 


a 
a 


| 


| 
| | 
mce will cover ordinary tuition, board, washing, 
pm, and gman we for the fall term, beginning Aug 
Send ior cat ogue to G. M. Stgersz, Principal. 
study extend from primary branches to degree of 
B.A. Music and Fine Arts specialties. Board, etc., 
and tuition in Primary Branches, $135. —_ 
B. C. Borpen, M A., Principal. a a 
| 
i 
| 
home at moderate price, in good location, very { 
4 
a 
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THE CHURCH SINECURE. 
[From the Brooklyn Eagle.] 


. . - Men still living remember when 
three solid services, including as many 
sermons, were the rule for Sunday. The 
intervals were occupied with one or 
two Sabbath-school sessions and a twi- 
light concert of oe gg and praise. It is 
different now. Two servives, with dis- 
courses half as long, are thought to 
suffice. Rather, so far as attendance is 
concerned, one church-going is held to be 
enough, and the languid clergyman is left 
in the afternoon or night to confront “a 
beggarly account of empty boxes.” In 
some societies the second service is, with 
commendable candor, omitted altogether. 
Another secular symptom may perhaps 
be found in- the postponement of the 
morning hour until eleven o’clock, to 
humor the laziness of a listless congre- 
gation or to accommodate the Sunday 
newspapers. 

During the week the programmes have 
been proportionately cut down. Once the 
chapel used often to be open. Now it is 
shrouded in darkness, almost without 

nterruption, from Sunday to Sunday... . 

Even this [the weekly 
is sometimes dispensed with or turne 
into a review of secular events—a fifth 
edition of the afternoon paper, so to 
say. And so it happens that churches 
are more or less fine examples of archi- 
tecture, to which the owners resort for 
two or three hours a week. Even this is 
considered as too liberal, and for three 
months of the year the door is locked on 
Sundays also. 

Several phenomena are worth notin 
just here. With shorter sermons an 


fewer of them it might be hastily as-| 3) 


sumed that the clergymen would devote 
more time to duty outside of the pulpit, 
to what is called pastoral work. So far 
as can be ascertained, this is not so. 
There’ is much less of house-to-house 
visiting, of the personal interview, than 
there used to be, and an increasing num- 
ber of ministers make no pretense* of 
doing anything of the kind. Again, as 
the profession becomes less and less one 
of servile labor and takes on more and 
more of the nature of a sinecure, one 
might expect that the average of clerical 
health would improve, that the vigor and 
vitality of the pastor would be promoted, 
and he would more than make up in con- 
tinuous and prolonged service what is lost 
in the sum of weekly work. It is not so. 
The periodicity of the ministerial break- 
down is getting more and more firmly 
fixed, and the European trip has come to 
be as essential as the doctrine of final 
perseverance. The clerical sore throat 
would ‘make an interesting chapter in 
what our advanced thinking friends call 
the evolution of religion. 


1See editorial comment on page 778. 


—A clever English girl has devised a 
new industry. She calls herself an ac- 
countant and auditor for large households, 
and finds employment in looking after 
the business of families of large expendi- 


ture whose heads have not inclination for = 


the work. 


HOW TO REACH THE ADIRON- 
DACKS. _ 


The Adirondack region is attracting every 
season more and more visitors from all parts 
of the country. No portion of this region is 
more delightful and contains more wealth of 
beauty and abundance of sport than that por- 
tion which is now easily accessible by means 
of the Chateaugay Road from Plattsburg to 


nac. 

The Delaware and Hudson River Railroad 
have arranged with the New York Central 
for two through trains to Plattsburg, one 
leaving New York at 6:30 P.M., arriving at 
Plattsburg sufficiently early in the mornin 
to get a good breakfast and take the 7: 
train by the Chateaugay for nac 
Lake or intermediate stations ; the other a day 
express, leaving New York at 8 o’clock a.m., 
“| the New York Central, skirting the shore 
of the Hudson for nearly its entire course to 
Albany, and from Albany to Plattsburg. The 

laware & Hudson passes through some of 
the most pict ue aera | in America, espe- 
cially that along the shore of Lake Champlain. 

e traveler arrives at Plattsburg at 7:20 P.M., 
after aday of as delightful railroad travel, for 
comfort and beauty of scenery, as can be had 
in this country ; here a night of rest can be 
obtained, and a pleasant break in the journey 
made, and the tourist can take the early 
morning train on the Chateaugay Road for 
the heart of the mountains. 


YORK 


TO THE WEST VIA 
B.& 0. R. R. 


The B. & O. R. R. Co. now operates a 
complete service of fast express trains direct 
from New York to Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Cincinnati. P sleepers are run through 
from New York to the three cities named, 
without change or transfer. 

The fastest trains in America run via B. & 
O. R. R. between New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and all the 
trains are equipped with Parlor and 
Sleeping Cars. 

Great improvements have been made in the 
roadway and equipment of the B. & O. in 
the last two years, and its present train 
service is equal to any in the land. In addi- 
tion to its attractions in the way of —> 
scenery and historic interest, all B. 0. 
a between the East and West run via 

n. 

The principal offices in New York 
415 and 1,140 Broadway, and Station, 
Liberty Street. 


A GREAT NATION. 


In his invitation to the representatives of 
other nations to visit the United States, the 
General Passenger Agent of the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad Company 
calls their attention to the fact that our 
Western World is composed of forty-two 
great States, containing sixty-five millions of 
people, and that the New York Central & 

udson River Railroad is the only four-track 
railroad in the world; that it is the only 
great trunk line running its trains into the 
city of New York; that it was selected by the 
Government of the United States as the Great 
National Fast Mail route across the continent ; 
that it is the direct route from New York 
City on the Atlantic Ocean to Niagara Falls, 
and most beautiful cataract in 

e world. 


are at 
foot of 


LAKE GEORGE ASSEMBLY. 


_ Its aim threefold—Recreation, Reason, Re- 
ligion. Queen of American lakes. i 

es from Saratoga. lectures a iok 
on popular subjects by popular men. a) 
services on Sundays by eminent divines. Not 
a camp-meeting, but camping will be per- 
mitted. New and original Soataten, 
for sale to law-abiding, order-loving, Sabbath- 
keeping people only. For circulars contain- 
ing full information and Hotel Directory, 
with terms, etc., address Lake George Assem- 
bly, Lake George, Warren Co.,N. Y . Men- 
tion this paper. 


RAISE YOUR BREAD 


IN THREE HOURS 
Possibility of Failure. 


> THE AMERICAN 
BREAD RAISER 


ETTING OVER 1G 
No Need of a Fire. 
No r from cold or 


CONTROLLED and 
healthful b- 
oO 
are ro 
results 
PRICE COMPLETE, - - @3.75.¢ 
FIRST PREMIUM AT AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, NEW YORK. 


Recommended and used by all the leadi uthorities 
cooking, and in lew York Cooking and Public 


use in all 


Principal Philadelphia Cookin-. 
usi American Bread Raiser very 
ully, and think it is the best device for the pur- 
pose I have ever seen. 

Mrs. HOP f 
lic Schocie of Cooking, New York Pub- 
Havi found 

me 


rs, and does away with all possibility of failure. 
glady or Gentlemen Agents wanted in every Town. 
Send forfull descriptive circulars. © 
The CASE MANUFACTURING Co, 


83 Nassau Street, N, Ye 


ooo 


a ; ANS, $35 to $600. 

Sent for trialin your own home 
buy. GUARANTEED 8IX 

YEARS, Catalogues Free. 

Marchal & Smith Piano Co., 235 E. 21st &t., N.Y. 


e 
which double the costs 
on every frst class Piano 
they 


GET F 27. 


r add 
P.O. Box 289.New York,N.Y 


DON’T DRINK DIRTY WATER 


Bast and Reversible Self) 
ilter. Brass, Nicke 

Price 50c. ° 

21 Cen 


post d. J 


of an 
we 
are incom 


stomach, 
ble. 


A Favorites Physicians. 


proprietary artic 

= digestion, and sick headache they 
bringing back almost 

petite, restoring long lost com- — 


y the keen edge of : 
plexion, and rousing the whole human frame to renewedshealth 
and energy 


ey act like magic, 


Beecham’s Pills are now being introduced in 
United States through their agents, Messrs. B. 
ALLEN & CO., 365 & 367 Canal Street, N. Y., who, 
your druggist does not keep them, will mail you a 
box on receipt of 25 cents. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


THOS. BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENG. 
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Many women find 


Pyle’s 
Pearline* 


numerous letters praising it. 
is absolutely harmless in its 


with 


places to put it is in the was 
finest linens and laces in Pearline and water for a month 
rfect safety. That’sas much Pearline as they would © 
get if they were washed in it once a week for twenty years. 
Wecould not afford to spend our time and money in telling 
the public, through the newspapers, a single thing about 
Pearline that would not stand the test ; and the sooner you 
test it, the sooner you'll know that PEARLINE,will do 
more than we claim for it. It is as pure and harmless as the 
finest imported castile soap. It’s success has brought out 
many dangerousimitations, Beware ofthem. JAMES PYLE, New York. 


Indispensable for washing dishes, windows, carpets, clean- 
ing house, etc., etc., but because of its wonderful cleansing 
properties are afraid to have their clothes washed with it. 
Well, in the past ten years the consumption of Pearlinehas 
exceeded 150,000,000 packages, and no complaints, but 


hy, because PEARLINE 


lace, and one of the best 
tub. You can soak your 
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38000 COPIES 
Drawing, Music, etc. Of 
COPIES 


Recommended by over 


from one ‘original. 
Send for circulars 
and sam of 
wo 


From One Orig 
inal Writing, 
rpe-Writer 
can be 

taken 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


152 & 154 Lake St., Chicago; $2°Liberty St., Rew York 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Chea Mest Flavoring Btook f Sou 
Ma As Beef ea, invaluable 
agreeable stimulant.”’” Annual 


Genuine o with fac-simile | 


Bold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 


re St., New York City. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO, L’t’d, London 
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= materi 
finish. 


OFFIOR DESKS 


Unequalled f 
eq . ‘or design, 
Catalogue free. 


FURNITURE (6., 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


Mention The Christisn Union. 


Colors. 


100 FULTON ST., 


YOUR MONOGRAM either 2 or 3 Letter 
for Marking your Linen or Paper and 
Envelopes with Indelible Ink and Bronze 


ONLY 50cts. POST-PAID. 


Also PEN and PENCIL STAMPS 25cts. 


POST-PAID. 


TUCKER & SCHOTT, 
RUBBER & STEEL STAMP MAKERS, SEAL ENGRAVERS, &c. 


NEW YORK. 
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m ° HE reluctance with which the regular school of medi- 
¢ 4\ eal practitioners are occasionally induced to prescribe 
be what is popularly termed “‘a patent medicine,’’ is 
tes > ie 3 not, we fear, without good foundation. In this particular 
WWAWAT the English doctor is, perhaps, more conservative than his 
Ti ( K, brother in the States, yet with wonderful unanimity they 
i WEG unite in praising Beecham’s Pills, and use them con- 
stantly in their practice. Beecham?’s Pills are, of course, an 
a article of rare and exceptional merit. They have the est sale 
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June 20, 1889. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Here is a little “parable from na- 
ture” which may serve preachers as an 
illustration of the benefits of trial and 
adversity. Sir William Grove says: “An 
estate in Somersetshire, of which I once 
took charge temporarily, was on the slope 
of the ndip Hills. The~trabbits on 
one part of it, viz., that on the hillside, 
were in perfect condition, not too fat nor 
sleek, active, and vigorous, 
yielding to their antagonists, myself 
family, excellent food. Those a ms 
valley, where the pasturage was rich an 
luxuriant, were ‘al diseased, most of them 
unfit for human food, and many lying 
dead on the fields. They had not to 
struggle for life, their short life was 
miserable, and their death early ; they 
wanted the sweet uses of adversity, that 
is, of antagonism.” 3 

—Capt. Evan P. Howell, of the “Atlanta 
Constitution,” illustrated the persistent 
industry of the Chattanoogans Kf an 
anecdote of a man in Georgia who kept 
bees, and, not satisfied with their prover- 
bial industry, actually attempted to cross 
them with lightning aon in order to se- 
cure a continuation of honey-making 
through the night. 

—A London in Munich, 
who met Dr. von Déllinger in the streets 
the other day, writes: “I doubt if the 
world contains any second man upon 
whom the weight of over ninety years sits 
so easily. When I watched his tall but 
scarcely bowed figure stalking rapidly 
along the road, I was inclined to suspect 
that some mistake must have been made 
about his extraordinary age. He takes 
a two hours’ walk every day, whatever 
the weather may be. Even his hair is not 
that of an old man. It is certainly no 
long free from silver-gray streaks, as it 
was but a few years ago, yet it is still 
decidedly brown.” | 

— ‘The Temperance Question in India,” 
a matter which is now before the British 
Parliament, will be treated by Bishop 
Hurst, of the Methodist Church, in the 
-July “Century.” It is stated that the 
intoxicating liquor furnished to the na- 
tives of India by the Government is 
called by them “Apka Shrab,” or “ Gov- 
ernment Shame Water,” and that it is 
supplied at the very reasonable rate of 

—According to the German “ Magazine 
of Stenageanele ” the proceedings of the 
Japanese Parliament are reported ver- 
batim by means of a stenographic system 
original in Japan. The characters are 
written in perpendicular rows from right 
to left. | 

—A brief text has the advantage of 
being easily remembered, but that is 
hendie reason enough for a Philadelphia 
pastor, who wished to emphasize the im- 
portance of a vacation, selecting “Selah ” 
as his text. It reminds us of that min- 
gran » * Rejoice, O young man, 
in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee 
in the days of thy youth, and walk in the 
ways of thine heart, and in the sight of 
thine eyes ; but know thou that for all 
these things God will bring thee into 
judgment,” in preaching from it one 
morning, by announcing to his congrega- 
tion that his text was “ but.”—[Christian 
Inquirer. 

—The two elm trees cut down in Lu- 
nenburg, Mass., a few days ago, were more 
than a century old. According to 
chusetts papers, “they were planted by 
Captain John Litch on the memorable 
dark day, May 19, 1780, when it was so 
dark that people could not see to read at 
midday, and many persons supposed the 
day of judgment had come.” 

—From the last report of Krupp’s es- 
tablishment at Essen it appears that in 
1833 there were only 9 workmen, and in 
1848, 74. In July, 1888, the establish- 
ment employed 20,960 men, of whom 
13,626 were at Essen. Including the 
families of the workmen, they supported 
a population of 73,969 souls, of whom 
24,193 lived in houses provided by the 
firm. There are at Essen 1,195 furnaces 
of various constructions, 286 boilers, 92 
steam hammers of from 100 to 50,000 
kilos, 370 steam engines, with a total of 
27,000 horse power, 1,724 different ma- 
chines, and 361 cranes. Of coal and coke, 
2,735 tons are daily used, and 11 high 
furnaces of the latest construction pro- 
duce 600 tons of iron per day. 


“POLICY” FOR THE BENCH. 
[From the New York Times, June 10, 1889.] 


About two weeks ago the President 
removed from office Elliot Sandford,'Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Utah, 
and appointed Charles S. Zane to be his 
successor. The correspondence relating 
to this removal is published in our Wash- 
ington dispatches this morning. 

On May 10 Judge Sandford was in- 
formed by Attorney-General Miller that 
the goo ‘“‘ would be pleased” to re- 
ceive hi resignation, because it was the 
President’s opinion that “the public in- 
terest will be subserved by a change in 
the office.” In reply, Judge Sandford 
inquired, on May 17, whether he had 
been accused of misconduct or malversa- 
and remarked that if 
c n preferred against him 
it would be “ nA unbecoming, and 
improper” for him to resign until the 
should have been proved or 
He also said : 

‘“*I may add that if ac e is necessary 
Sor politionl reasons only, the President can 
have my resignation as soon as the business 
of the court and the proper disposition of 
matters now pending before me permit,”’ 

It appears that he had intended to 
resign in March, and had written his 
resignation at that time, but had been 
induced to withhold it “at the urgent 
solicitation of several prominent members 
of the Salt Lake bar, both Republican 
and Democratic.” In due time the mails 
brought him the following letter : 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
WASHINGTON, May 24, 1889. 
The Hon. Elliot Sandford, Chief Justice Utah 

Territory, Salt Lake City, Utah: 

Sir: Your letter of the 17th inst., in reply 
to mine of the 10th inst. informing you that, 
in the opinion of the President, the public 
interest would be subserved by a change in 
the office of Chief Justice of Utah, and that 
he would be pleased to receive your resigna- 
tion of that office, is at hand. 

Answering the same, I beg to say that there 
are on file in this department some papers 
complaining of the manner in which your; 
judicial duties are disc ed. Independently 
of these particular complaints, however, the 
President has become satisfied that your ad- 
ministration of the office was not in harmony 
with the policy he deemed proper to be pur- 
sued with reference to Utah affairs, pe for 
this reason he desired to make a change, and 
out of courtesy gave you an opportunity to 


resign. 

As you did not see fit to embrace this oppor- 
tunity, the President has removed you and 
appointed your successor. 


ery respectfully yours, 
W. H. it Altorney- 


With this remarkable letter came a 
notice of removal, signed by the Presi- 


earnest purpose while on the bench had 
been “ to administer justice and the laws 
honestly and impartially to all men.” 
“If the President of the United States,” 
he wrote, “has any policy which he de- 
sires a Judge of the Supreme Court to 
carry out in reference to Utah affairs, 
other than the one I have pursued, you 


remove me.” 


—It was in the Swedish Rigsdad, when 
the Socialist law was under consideration, 
Mr. Gumalius, the Radical leader, tried 
to defend his Socialist predilections with 
the stale » “Christ himself was a 
Socialist.” “ Yes,” replied Mr. Beskow, 


| the court chaplain, “ but with a difference. 


He said, ‘ What is mine is thine,’ but you 
say, ‘ What is thine is mine.’”’ 


OUR PATIENTS SPEAK. 


McConnELSVILLE, O., Sept. 14, 1886. 
** With the largest gratitude I remain truly 


yours.”’ Mrs. F. A. Davis. 
_ Cuicaeo, May 29, 1887. 

I am talking Compound to every- 
body. KIMMEL. 


New Cast iz, Md., July 3, 1888. 
Oxygen certainly was the 
means of giving me a new start to life and 
health.”’ Mrs. J. A. HEICHERT. 
‘I hope you feel greatly rejoi over the 
grand work of the Compound Oxygen.”’ 
TimotHy CALVER. 
ae ASHLAND, O., May 29, 1887. 
‘* IT am still improving in every respect.”’ 
L. HALsTEAD. 

e publish a brochure of 200 pages regard- 
ing the effect of Compound Onean on invalids 
suffe from consumption, asthma, bron- 
chitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, head- 
ache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; all 
chronic and nervous disorders. It ill be sent 


free of charge to any one add Drs. 
STARKEY & PA.LEn, 1,529 Arch Street, Phila, 


Pa.; or 120 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


dent. Judge Sandford replied that his | nostrils 


may say to him that he has done well to 


“Safe and Certain” 


hs the testimony of Dr. George E. 
Waller, of Martinsville, Va., in 

reference to Ayer’s Pills. Dr. J. T. 

Teller, of Chittenango, N. Y., says :~ 

*‘Ayer’s Pills are highly 
They are perfect in form and coating, 
and their effects are all that the most 
careful physician could desire. They 
have supplemented all the pills former- 
ly popular here, and I think it must be 
long fore any other can be made that 
will at all compare with them. Those 
who buy Ayer’s Pills get full value.” 

af & d Ayer’s Pills as one of the 
most reliable general remedies of our 
times. They have been in use in my 
family for various affections requiring a 
purgative medicine, and have given un- 
varying satisfaction. We have found 
them an excellent remedy for colds and 
light fevers.’””»— W. R. oodson, Fort 

orth, Texas. 

‘*IT prescribe Ayer’s Pills in my prac- 
tice, and find them excellent. urge 
their general use in families.’’— John 
W. Brown, M. D., Oceana, W. Va. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY : 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
ys Disease germs, prevents si 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room, 


FOR — 
CATARRH, ASTHMA, 
PEVER. 


6 same as an - 
illow, and only 
night whilst sleeping as 
usual. No pipes or tu 
Perfectly safe to the most 
r 
— etc.) is b ed in, not 
the dise e air 
bottom of the lungs. the very 
first night the passages are clearer and the inflamma- 
tion is leas. It will cure catarrh 


, bronchitis, asthma, 
hay-fever, and throat and lung troubles. 


If would like to know more sbout Pillow- 
send for a pamphlet and 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
1,520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


i 


ant 


JORSETS 
Over 14 Millions Sold 
this Country Alone. 
he Best Fitting and 
est Wearing Corset 
ver Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


RGOT” 
BEER 


The most APPETIZING and WHOLESOME 
TEMPERANCE DRINE in the world. TRY IT, 


Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. ® 
C. E. HIRES, PHILADELPHIA. 


French, German, Spanish, 
Italian and Latin, 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, mastereither of these Lan- 
guages sufficiently for every-day and business conversation, 
y DR. R. 8. ROSENTHAL’S celebrated MEISTERSCH- 
AFT SYSTEM. Terms for books of each language 
with privilege of answers to questions, and correction of 


Meisterschaft Publishing Oo., Boston, Mass. 


HINDERCORNS. 


the most effective cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
affections of the breathing 
organs, It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes nervous prostration, 
ad gives new life and strength 
o the weak and aged. soc. and $1.00, at Drgguists. 


PATENT STAR HACK | 


N°6. 


ni 


Both the Frames and Blades of our Star Hack 
ws are now as periect as human skill can mukt 
them. The Frame is stcel, polished and Nickel 
plated, and will hold all blades from 3 to 12 inches, 
and face them in four directions. With the extra 


at | clamp, as seen in the cut, all broken Blades can be 


used. These Saws have a file temper, and one five 
cent Blade will cut iron or sott steel steadily icr 
several hours, doing more work than a dollar's 


worth of files. 

“ “ Blades per doz. 55c 60c 65c 70c 85c 95c $1 & 

Frame, Blades or Clamp, sent by mail pre paid o¢ 

receipt of jor Also for sale by all Hardway 

Dealers. All goods bearing our name are full) 

warranted 


WILLERS FALLS 
93 Ieade Street, New York 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


o> 
C IMPORTERS OF 


@auRCH MASKS 
[H-D-OSTERMOOR & SON. 
McShane Bell Foundry 


Send for Price and Cata to A 


H. McSHANE 
Mention this puper. ° timore, 


}CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
Y, N. ¥ 


Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, O. 
MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & C0., 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration, 


Interior decoration and k in American Mosaic 
Glass from the deste of 
from the designs 
of Mesars. Clayton & Bell. 
CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London 
WASHINGTO?® TARE, SOUTH, 


Those \ans« Advertise- 


ment will conjyer u upon the 
Advertiser and + by stat- 
ing that they idvertise 
ment in The Chi 


| 
HIRES’ IMPROVED 35¢ 
| Ne - 
'N LIQUID NOBOILING EASILY MADE 
4 THIS PACKAGE MAKES FIVE GALLONS 
: 
: 
= 
exercises. Sample copy cents 1D rms 
| = to teachers. Latin, Part I., just published, price, 50 cents, = é 
= 
: best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
| ach and Bowel troubles. Also 
| 
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| | 
| 
| 
| 
= 
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| Mr. J. Corbidge, 2,308 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, | 
writes : I have had catarrh and bronchitis for years 
the Pillow-Inhaler my sense of 
returned, and the pain has Deft my ehest. Loved 
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